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PREFACE 


Mt primary purpose in preparmg this book has been to set 
forth, to the best of my present abihty, a true theory of rehgion 
But I have also kept before m3rself the secondary purpose of of- ■ 
^ering to students the completest possible guidance through the 
win^g lab]ninths both of historical opimon and of contempo- 
rary literature on the subject. For my own mmd the two^ aims 
have hardly been distinct from each other, because it has been in 
the course of reflection upon the thought of the past that my own 
views have for the most part taken shape < 

I have prefaced my mquuy into the nature of religion by ag 
someT?hat elaborate discussion of the method which such an 
inquiry should properly employ. At the present time the stu- 
denl^-vlio is desmous of makmg a beguining with the study of re-, 
llgion finds himself in a most perplexing situation Fo^ it wouldT 
seem, that instead of one way there are many ways of studying 
rehgion. Even in the old days, no doubt, there were two You 
could approach rehgion (so the student was taught) either by the 
•hght of reason or by the hght of revelation; and so you could 
study either Natural or Revealed Theology. If that distinction 
has now broken down, its place has been taken by a confusing 
variety of new ones. There is the old Systematic Theology which 
(together with its prefatory ^oiplme of Apologetics) still se- 
curely holds its place in our theological colleges. There is the 

Philosophy of Rsligion, with its more secWar and also more specu- 

vu 
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labve associations There is the new “Science of Eshg?on/' 
clmminj^to be built on broader foundations than either, as well 
aS t6 inak|*iise of more 'scientific’ ways of investigatifin There 
is the equally new “Pq^chology of Rehgion,” which at the mo- 
ment seems to attract to itself a still greater number of mterested 
inqiiirpTs I Tifi ve tried to guide the student to n right estiiziEtc of 
the justification of each of these approaches to the subject, and of 
then- proper relation to one another, and have thus led him up to 
a pomt wljere they all become once more fused into a single com- 
piehenave method of study. 

Throu^out the book I have made plentiful reference in foot- 
notes.to such recent hterature bearing on the matter in hand as I 
had no occasion to mention in the tevt* and I have looked upon 
th^ footnotes as taking the place of a more formal bibliography. 

What I have written is intended mainly for those who are 
m|gded to pursue the 'subject somewhat deeply I have striven 
above all things to be lucid, but I fear that in so doing I have 
made my wofk too bare of other graces of style Certainly I have 
^ways sacrificed the sound to the sense, wherever my Hdtited 

^ • f 

powers rendered uajposable the perfect marriage of the two. BiVS 
it may not be out of place to mention that I have already*pul> 
hshed a httle book* in which many of the conclusions here arrived 
at were presented in a way more likely to appeal to those who find 
the present discussion somewhat too severe , * 

The present work was put together at intervals between the 
Autumn of 1922 and the Spring of 1925, and while the years that 
have gone by smee then have given opportunity for substantial 
revision, they have also made ms more than usually sensible of 
the gulf between my endeavour and my achievement, and of the 

^ > rfte Boon 0 / StUgioa in Ihr Buman Soul, London and Men- Vort, 102C 
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many directaons m which even my own thought on these great 
matters is hkely soon to cany me beyond the statem^ it here 
receives 

The defects of the book would, however, have been evep greater 
Jjhan they are, bad it not been for the skilled and generous help of 
four kind fnends My manuscript was carefully read by the 
Reverend Professor H. R. Mackintosh of New College, Edm- 
burgh, and by my brother, the Reverend D. M. Badlie of Cupar- 
Eife, Scotland, and I have made the ful/est use of theix numerous 
luggestions and criticisms. The book has been read in galley 
slips by Mrs John Dow of Toronto and by Professor J. Y. Camp- 
bell of Yale Umversity, and has profited iiqpienaely from* their 
expert assistance, while in pages it has once more been diligently 
read by my brother. To each of these my cordial thanks are due. 

JOHN BAILLIE 

Toronto, Scplember 1S28, 
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PART I 
TEE METHOD 




CHAPTER I 

WHAT THEOLOGY IS 

I 


We are to be engaged in the folloTving pages with the attempt 
to understand rehgion. We are to make rehgion the object of sys- 
tematic scientific study. It is well known that this kind of study 
is a relatively late product of the evolution of the human mind, 
«(id that only a few peoples have indulged in it. Indeed we are 
almost cert^y right in saying that there never had been any- 
thing genuinely worthy of the name of science in the world until 
it was mtroduced by the Greeks in the sixth’century B. C * and 
there is no doubt at all that all the science that is in the Western 
world to-day is directly traceable to that bejpnning. ‘‘national 
science,” says a disMnguished historian, “is the creation of the 
Greeks, and we know when it began Among the phenomena 
which |he Greeks made the object of systematic study ma ^y ie 
mentioned those of number, figure,*matter; the heavenly bodies, 
the weather; plant life, animal life, the parts of anipials, the in- 
ternal processes of animals; the human mind, the procest^es of 
reasoning, human conduct, civic or national hfe, music, poetry,^ 
rej^on. And so there came into being, among many others, far 
too numerous to be detailed here, the sciences of arithmetic, 
geometry, physics; astronomy, meteorology; botany, zoology, 
anatomy, physiology; psychology, logic, ethics, political science, 
musical theory, poetics, theology— all of which we still call by 
Greek names. 

* 4t is with theology alone that we are here concerned, for that 
was the name by which the Greeks, beginning with Aristotle in 
the middle of the fourth century B. C., designated the scientific 
study of relipon. Theology may therefore be defined as the sci- 
ence of religion— ihe science, that is, which selects religion as its 
special object of study. 

It is, however, necessary to make a further important distinc- 

ij. Burnet, Or«cK FAHoiopAi/ Thales to Plalo, p 4. 

3 



4 THE INTEBPEETATION OF RELIGION . 

tion The sciences which we have inherited from the Greeks are 
of two very different kinds. In the first place there is what we 
cdll natural science, that is to say, the science of natu/e, and by 
nature is here meant the environing complex of things which 
externally confronts the human mind It was with this "In- 
quiry (Joncemmg Nature," as they called it, that the Greeks 
began But after about a hundred and fifty years there was 
opened up by Socrates a totally new vista of research, in that 
he turned aside from the study of nature to the study of "human 
things” (to antkropma), or “the things of the soul" (ta tes 
psyches). How then are we to descnbe m Engbsh this second 
kmd of science? Vanous qualifying ad)ectives have been pro- 
posed, Some writers have made the distinction as between til§ 
n atural and the philosoyhtcal science s, but that is plainly a con- 
fused way of speaking, for either philosophy is to be taken (as 
the Greets took it^ as merely another word for science in gen- 
eral or it 18 to be taken as a name for that coping-stone of sci- 
entific knowledge to which all the particular sciences stand in the 
same relation Others have attempted to retain the word origi- 
nally used in the Socratic school and have spoken of the anthro^ 
p5Sp?caJ.sciences; but unfortunately the word anthropology has 
come to be falsely associated in our minds with what ought to be 
called "paltfanthropology,” that is, with the study of primitive 
humfin thmgs, and not least with the purely natural science 
which studies tiie pnmitive human body. Shll others have tpr^ed 
for gmdance to the other Socratic phrase quoted above, which 
described the new study as being concerned with "the things of 
the soul,” and have accordmgly distinguished the natural from 
the mentol sciences. In Germany they are now coming to make 
habitual use of the tera Oeiste5iDissenschaften—"the sciences of 
the spirit”; and that, if we could only find a convenient English 
eqmvalent for it, is perhaps the best name of all ’ 

Theology, then, is to be reckoned along with pwchology,^ 
logic, epistemology, ethics, sociology, political theory, musical 


> Soma look upen psyeholosy u a natnial Mlancc tnil ttrir n-^•al,nt 

gSSSHSSsl 
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WHAT THEOLOGY IS 5 

theory, ete., ns a science not of nature but of spirit. Indeed, 
when Xenophon gives us a list of the “human things’* to which 
his mastei Socrates was in the habit of devoting especial study, 
the very first thing he mentions is rehgion.^ It would not be 
true to say that no attention had been paid to the prob- 
lem of religion by the pre-Socratic scientists, any mor^ than it 
vould be true that these had paid no attention to the problems 
of politics and asthetics But the trouble was that before the 
time of Socrates and the Sophists the study of all such problems 
was vitiated by a strong naturalistic bias. The things of the 
spirit were treated merely as part of nature and were approached 
only from the point of view of natural science. And in the case 
^ religion* it was almost universally held by the early thinkers 
that they could explain the whole business of it by summarily 
identifying the gods of the populace with those ultimate phjrsical 
■elements into which they were now discoverin’g the natural world 
to be resoluble. Theos, they said, is just physis; an equation 
which, in its Latin dress of deus me natura, was destined, thanks 
to its reintroduction into post-Socratio thought by the Stoics, to 
have a long career in theological history. Socrates, however, 
finnly«efused to have any part in this or any other qttemp^to 
prejudice the study of “human things” by introducing into it 
initial preconceptions denved from the study of nature. 

Theology being thus classed as a Geistesunssenschaft, cr sci- 
ence of spint, it next becoipes necessary to ask what is the main^ 
respect in which such sciences differ from natural science The 
answer seems to be that in them we are approachmg the objects 
of our research no longer from the outside but from the inside 
Indeed it is possible that spirit should be regarded as no more 
than another name for the insideness of things and that, as has 
.been well said,^ "the soul of man is the universe turned outside 
in"; from which it would follow that, as so many celebrated 
philosophers have believed, there is nothing in the umverse 
which would not, if only we could view it from within, turn out 
to be spiritual in nature. But however that may be, it is certain 
that what distingmshes studies like psychology, logic, ethics, and 
theology from studies like physiology, astronomy^ and the other 
natural sciences is that in them the studying mind takes up its 


> MemoraWia, 1, 1. 


' Dr. L P Jacks 
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poEitioa the phenomena it is studying In the one case we 
have spmt investigating nature; in the other we hr.ve spirit 
utvestigaiwg ^ini ^ 

Another notable chaiactensiae of the 'sciences of spirit,’ very 
closely connected with this one, is the fact that in them there is 
an affinity, not present in the natural sciences, between the object 
of study and the study itself Thus theology is said to be the 
science of lehgion, yet theology and religion are things not en- 
tirely different from one another, and no qmte hard-and-fast line 
can be drawn between them Similarly no hard-and-fast line 
can be drawn between the moral constaousness, luhich is the sub- 
ject-matter of ethics, and ethical theory itself; nor yet between 
the consciousness of beauty and sesthetical theory. ^ 

From these characteristics a further important consequence 

* folIqjTB The 'sciences of spirit’ have as their object certain qiir- 
itual activities, suck as the moral or the resthetic or the religious 
consciousness But these actmties are themselves directed to- 
wards objects (direction towards an object bemg of the very 
nature of spint) such as (in the three cases chosen) ri^teous- 

e ness, beauty, God. And smce the sciences of spirit take up their 
pdStien mthn that spintual consciousness which is the^ imme- 
diate object of their investigation, and regard themselves as 
sharers of ftat consciousness at the same time that they are 
^udenta of it, it follows that the knowledge to which they attain 
is at once a knowledge of that consciousness and a knowledge of 
the objects of that consoiousnras. Thus ethics, at the same tune 
that it is concerned vdth our moral consciousness, is also con- 
cerned with good and evil; and theology, at the same time that 
it is concerned with refapon, is also concerned with God 
Stould we then perhaps have defined theological science from 
tee st^ not as the science of rehgion but as the science 0 } God? 
Tto IS a definition which has often been defended and whibh ' 
mdeed can claim in its favour several centuries of unbroken tra- 

• obviously the definition which 
^ r^onsible for the formation of the word. 

Nevertheless there is more than one senous objection of scien- 

God vnt Into syrtOT. Jurt live a 

or of tlie mist of the earth and^ w ^ ^ “ asttonomj , 
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tifio principle ■which can be urged against it (1) To begin ivith, 
if we emAcyed such a definition, we should be begging the veiy 
important' question whether God and rehgion, though admitted 
by all to stand in the closest interrelationship, are yet wholly 
and in every respect conterminous A number of disrisguished 
modem thiidcers, such as Sir J. H. Seeley and the latp E. H 
Bradley, have even taken the -view that religion need not have 
ansdliing at all to do with God, but may entirely centre round 
some other and lesser object of adoration; and while we shall in 
the sequel find it necessary to dissent from this 'new, we shall at 
the same tune have to adimt, ■with the large majonty of modem 
students of primitive cultures, that religion is, histoncally re- 
^rded, a considerably older phenomenon than is the defimte 
conception of deiiy. (2) But agam, it would not commonly be 
held that God is at any 'rime the only object of religious faith 
and religious feehng Human immortaliiy, for instance, is a 
very common object of both. Eecogmtion of this evident fact 
has often led theologians to the very clumsy eiqiedient of sub> 
dividing them theology, which they had begun by defining as 
the science of God, into a number of different doctrines of which 
the first was the doctrme of God, and others the dostryiefvof 
man, salvation, the future life, etc.; and they ha've even given to 
the first of these doctnnes the same name of ■theology^ distmguish- 
ing it m this sense of it from anlhropology, sotenology, eschatol-^ 
ogy,j,etc ; a confused division which is clearly to be avoided, if 
at all possible (3) More important still, however, is the doubt' 
which cannot but arise in our mmds as to the appropriateness 
of regarding God as a possible object of scientific investigation 
We feel that it is not by science that we know God, but by re- 
hgion, by faith; and that faith's way is the only way of know- 
ing Him that is ever open to us We feel that what the scien- 
tific student of theology, regarded as such, possesses in greater 
measure than ■the unlearned saint is not so much an understand- 
ing of God as an understanding of the nature of that act of 
rehgious knowledge in and through which God may be known. 
(4) Closely connected with this consideration is this other one: 
that theology appears to be concerned with God or the Supreme 
Being only in so far as He is conceived of as entering into a 
religious relationship with the human soul. There is a great deal 
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of conceivable knowledge about the Supreme Being in which the- 
ology, even if it could attain to it, would not have tin remotest 
interest; and the reason why it would not be interested is simply 
that such knowledge does not concern religion 
Thus although we should inast that the scientific theoloaan, 
in having to do with the rehgiouB relationship, has at the snina 
tune and of necessity to do with whatever objects man is in that 
relationship found to be dealmg with) and we dawid 

allow that for most purposes it makes httle difference whether 
we conceive of the theolopan’s business as being with the rela- 
tionship itself or with what stands, as it were, at the further or 
Godward end of it; yet we find it no less necessary on the other 
hand to insist that it is only so far as these objects are knon^ 
through the reJipous relationship that the theologian is properly 
conepmed with them at alL It is, then, the boundaries of man’s 
religious mterest that mark the limits of the theolopan’s prov- 
ince; and it is for this reason that we prefer to define our study 
in the first instance as the science of rehpon. 

This bemg the case, how does it come about that we are using 
for the name of our sdence a word which, regarded etymologi- 
CE<3',*i8aiis not the science of reli^on but the science di God? 
In answer we must point to two histoncal facts The first of 
these facts if- that our science was first given a definite name by 
« tfuliker who really did beheve in the possibihiy of TnaTfiTig the 
God of whom rehgion discourses the object of an independtat 
scientific investigation; and who, in conducting this investiga- 
tion, made no use whatever of any knowledge obtained tbrouA 
^Kifically rehpous channels of insight This thinker was Aris- 
toOe. Socrates, in the hue of whose philosopbcal tradition Aris- 
totle stood, had been in the habit of defining the function of a 
science as the giving of a logos, or account, of a special set pfi 
phenomena Socrates himself was not fond of compound tei£- 
mcal terns; but Aristotle was, and he formed convement names 
for many of the sciences by suffixmg the root of this word logos 
the roots of the words desenbing their several subject-matters. 

?! ""5° “ responsible for the use of the 

"" designate our present study, and the phrase 
theological science {episteme theologike) makes its fii5> ap- 
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pearancc in his pages.^ The other historical fact above referred 
to is that^the name theology, after having long fallen into com> 
parative disuse, was once agam restored to currency by a group 
of thinkers who in some ways outnvalled even Anstotle in the 
boldness with which they reasserted the posribility of attaining 
to a knowledge of God in entire independence of such rovelarion 
df Him as comes by way of rehgious faith, namely, the scholastic 
doctors of the Middle Ages ^ 

Socrates himself, however, would probably not have allowed 
himself to speak of a science of God. He insisted on approaching 
eveiy such invoetigation from the nearer or human end of it. 
JSe would have said with Pope, and indeed, if we are to trust 
.^the report of his disciple Xenophon, did say before Pope: 


"Know then thyself, presume not God to scanj 
The proper study of mankind is Man.” 

“He was the first,” says Cicero, “whQ called philosophy down 
from the heavens to the earth ”* In a famous passage in the 
Phcedo Plato makes him relate how he had once, in his youth, 
essayed an mdependent inquiry into the ultmiate nature of 
thirngs after the manner of the loman physicists, butTidfl mg 
ago ^ven it up, and preferred now to examine the truth of exist- 
ence only through men’s existing conceptions of it.* In this, he 
says, he is like a wise man who, in viewing an eclipse, does nofil 
blmfi himself by examining* the sun duectly, but looks at it only 
ag reflected in water or some other medium; but he adds- “Per- 
haps my illustration is not entirely accurate, for I am not 
prepared to admit that he who examines existence through con- 
ceptions is deahng with mere reflections of it "* The result is that 
where we find Anstotle conducting a direct speculative inquiry 
Info the nature of the Divine Bemg without mnlrin g the slightest 
reference to the rehgious knowledge of Him (and mdeed ignor- 
ing, except in one short paragraph, the very existence of religion 


Plato (RepuiUe, 379) uses the word OsoXorfa. but not as tho namo of a branch of 
sdeuw, Mt, that as meaning i rr?! flsoO X6Tog in tho Socratic sense, but rather as 

morning rtpl Ssfiy XtrSnevot In the popular senso of tho stories about the gods 
•To bo exact, the usage scorns to hare been reintroduced by Abelard Cr c.C.J 
Studies in Vtc History cf Notural PP 10 - 17 , 205-200 

• Tusc DIsp , V, 4 I piigjg^ 09-100. 
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in the trorld), we find Socrates contenting himself with the 
apparently much humbler task of trying to wufersjand what 
religion is To Socrates the immediate object of our science is 
thus not Theos or God but eusebeia or religion— though, as we 
have just seen, he believed that science, in obtaining an adequate 
knowledge of the latter, was at the same time obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the former ■which was more than merely reflected, and 
the aim of our science is said by him to be to give a logos of 
eusebeia, Ihat is to give a scientific account of religion ^ It may 
be noted in passing that during the remainder of classical an- 
tiquiiy theological treatises were called almost indifferently by 
the Socratic name. Concerning Beltgim, or the Anstotehan one, 
Concerning God ^ 

To our proposed definition of theology as the science of religion 
the objection has sometimes been taken that it impbfti into our 
inquiry, from the very begmnmg of it, a certam subjectivist bias 
which would he avoided if we Ihou^t of it rather as the science 
of God ® Obviously, however, this conclusion could only follow 
for those who believe rehgion to be a purely subjective expenence 
without any. element of objectiviiy in it at all Whereas if we 
b€3e\»,*es most of us doubtless do, that in rehgion we af e really 
in commumon "with a Deity who is objectively real, then a 
phrase likc*“the rehgious consciousness” ■vnll have for us no 
mofh of a subjectivist connotation than has the phrase “the 
moral consciousness" for 'one who beheves that in morahty we 
have to do with an objectively valid standard of good and evil, 
or than has the phrase “the festhetic consciousness” for one who 
beheves that in art we have to do with an absolute beauty. 
One thing, however, is intended to be implied in our definition; 
in itself religion is a relationship or commerce between the 
human and the Diidne,' and our defimtion implies that it m 
proper for the theologian to remember that he can never stand 
save at the human end of this relationship and that he can have 
no knowledge of What stands at the Divme end save that which 
is given hun in and through the relationsbp itself. 

> Of Plato, Euthvphro, passim, Xonoplioo. MemoraUHa, I, i 

e g, EmD Braoner, Erktnfs, SrUnnMs anil G/oaSe (3d ed., 1923), part 
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For one further step in the determination of our point of view 
as scientific theologians we cannot do better than follow the 
original guidance of Socrates. What exactly is meant by *under-' 
standing, or givmg account of, rehgion? Socrates' answhr is a 
simple one, but it is in its simphcity that its gemus lies To 
understand a thmg, he said, is just to know what it is. It follows 
that every scientific inquiry may be expressed in the form, What 
is it? and that the purpose of the inquiry is accomphshed when 
we succeed m obtainmg full and clear insight as to what the 
phenomenon in question really and essentially is The essential 
pirn of science may thus be said to be correct definition or descnp-; 
tion. 

This is the view of its own nature with which science started 
long ago in Greece, and it is the view to which modem science 
is more and more returning. Yet during many intervening cen- 
turies it was displaced in the European tradition by another 
view according to which description constitutes only the pre- 
liminaiy part of science's task, its real business lying rather in 
the satijfactoiy explanation of the facts so describodi-TlS 
trouble with this view, however, is that it seems impossible to 
draw anything like a clear hne of division between Hescnption 
on the one hand and explanation on the other. Of course' if 
descrijtion be xmderstood to mean a purely mechanical and per- 
functory enumeration of the surface characteristics and appear- 
ances of a thmg, then indeed it falls short of the beginnings of 
true explanation; but if, on the other hand, it be understood to 
mean as deep-going and penetratmg an account of the essential 
nature of a thing as it is possible for human intelligence to 
rqpoh, then it is difficult to see what further kmd of explanation 
of tile thing can ever be available to us. 

It is worth our while to look into this matter a httle more 
closely. If we press the question as to what land of explanation 
of a phenomenon science can ever moke available to us other 
than IS included in an exact description of what it is that actually 
happens when tlie phenomenon takes place, a very common tra- 
ditional answer would be that descnption means only knowing 
how it happens, whereas explanation means knowing why it 
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happens And if we further ask what is meant by this ‘why,’ the 
traditional answer would be that to know why a thfng happens 
means to know its cause It is, however, precisely tliis notion 
of causation tiiat has recently been made the subject of so much 
cntioism Mr Bertrand Russell, who is a real authonty in this 
regioif, wntes as follows 

t 

“The traditional conception of cause and effect is one which modem 
science shows to be hmdamentally erroneous, and requiring to be replaced 
by a quite different notion, that of fates of change In the traditional 
conception, a particular event A caused a particular event B, and by this 
it was implied that, given any event B, some earlier event A could be 
discovered which hejd a relation to it, such that (1) whenever it occurred, 
it was followed by B; (2) m this sequence there was something ‘necd^ 
eaty,' not a mere dc fado occurrence of A first and then B. ... As a maP 
ter of fact, such sequences have not so far been found in nature 

That 18 perhaps an overconfident way of speabng, but it is at 
any rate significant that in thus preferring to speak of the laws 
of change, rather than of the causes of events, we of the twen- 
tieth centuiy are but reverting to the very earbest formulations 
with which science started on its way Indeed the earliest Greek 
^CientiBts put the matter more simply and evcellentlj^ still, for 
what they said was that the task of science ivas to discover 
■phym, ^ch, being translated into English, means precisely 
"ffie way thinp grow” or "the way things change And it is 
much less confusing to speak of the way things change than toc- 
speak, as Mr. Russell does, of the lam of change, for law, like 
cause, IS but a metaphor borrowed from our courts of human 
justice, and one which has been the source of hardly less trouble 
m the history of scientific thought® Modem science, then, is 


* Atialffsif of pp I Ghall hero BCt do^ also tbo foIlowInE stotonumt 

Irom Prof B B Perry’s Present PhilosopMeal Tendeneieso p 05 **l5»ci^ptIon ' 
the toporting of ihinps <u thej/ arc found Tho gradual substitution, in (ho wo- 
cedure of sdenco, of descjlptloa for *explanatJoa* locacg simplj tlmt sdcoco has 
more rigorously empirical ‘BxplaaaUoa; as contrasted \rith dcscrjpllon, eug- 
SOT a to transe^lontlal powcw, and mysterious essences, or a onwided 

venton of thta^ in terms of human interests Science has abandoned esplanaUon 
bccauM snch attempts diverted tho attention from lis proper rablccU 
matter, and engaged It in iirclovant speculatioo ** 

^ ^ ^ ‘"The BacUground of Greek 

gcacDcer in The Unlrersity of Callfomia CTronfrie, rol XVI (1014) 

nsearchca Into rto history or tho scion- 
T”" Boutroux. Cf also Myies. 
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riming moK and more to think of its own procedure, not as an 
attempt to|e«plam events by discovermg their causes, but rather 
as an attempt to descnbe in the most intimate and accurate way 
possible what it is that actually happens when this or that event 
takes place ^ 

We arei to take it, then, that the question which any science 
raises wiih respect to its subject-matter is the question. What 
is it? The contnbution of Socrates in this reference was two- 
fold. He was the first thus to state the theoiy which had under- 
lain loman scientific method since the time of Thales — and so 
was the founder of logic, which may be defined as the theory of 
scientific method. And he was also the first to put the Omtes- 
^msenschaften on as sound a basis as the Ionian thinkers had 
already put natural science, “He used to inquire," we read in 
Xenophon, "concerning thmgs pertaining to man, asking, What 
is piety, and what impiety? What is good, and what base? What 
IS justice, and what injustice? What is self-control, and what 
passion? What is courage, and what cowardice? What is a state, 
and what a statesman? and so forth By raising the question 
‘What is the good?’ Socrates founded the science of ethics By 
raismg the question ‘What is a state?’ he founded pohtical 
ence By raising the question *What is piety?’ he founded the 
science of theology. ' 

We are fortunate in having preserved to us in the earher «ha- 
lopes of Plato some account of the manner in which Socrates 
was wont to approach the answering of the more unportant of 
these questions. And, in particular, the question ‘What is religion 
{or piety)?' is the subject of the little dialogue now known to 


describes a fomwlation of ao way thinEs actually bappen, the Latin Is a business 
term for a contract, blndlng^them to bappen so In tbe Ibtnie, under sanction of some 
rejlgto ” 

• ■JMs may bo Ulustrated by means of a well-lmown example When Newton ‘ex- 
plained’ tho fall of bodies towards tbe cartb by formulatlne the law of gravitation, 
aU be WHS really dobig was doscrlbtng wbnt actually takes place more accurately than 
bad prerlously been done Common sense bad long described it, carelessly and 
summarily, by saying that "aU bodies tend to ftll downward” or that "the earth has 
the property of attracting all other bodies towards It ” Newton described the some 
set of phenomena by saying that any bit of matter attracts any other towards It with 
a force which varies directly accordliig to the snm of tholr masses and Inversely ac- 
cording to tho square of the distance separating them So of Newton’s work In gen- 
eral It has been wen said (byElrchoft) that its aim was merely to "describe In the clear- 
est and completest manner such motions as occur In nature ’’ 

’MemoraMIta, 1, 1 
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U6 as the Euthyphro, though it ws often laio\m in antiquity by 
the title Concerning Piety. This veiy remarkable lit£le master- 
piece, irhich deserves our special attention as the earliest com- 
plete work now in our possession dealmg with the scientific 
problem of rehgion, probably comes as near as do any of Plato's 
dialogi/es to reproducing an actual conversation in which his 
master once had part Althou^ the results, ns was so usual in 
the Socratic converaationa, are mainly of a negative character, 
serving rather to put out of court ccrtam false views of relipon 
than to establish the true one, they are hardly less valuable for 
that. Indeed the acuteness of the msight into, the heart of the 
theolo^cal problem which is displayed by this earliest of theo- 
logical treatises can hardly be exaggerated. Wliat interests us^ 
at the moment, however, is the clarity with which it defines, and 
the consistency with which it maintabs, the true method of in- 
quiry. 


We are then domg no more than followbg the veiy oldest 
tradiiaon b this matter if we define the busmess of theological 
sci^ce as the interrogation of the religious consciousness with 
■ a view to discovering what religion really IS. Socrates, it is true, 

■apal^ot have used a phrase like "the rehgious conscitusness ” 
Prefemng simpler language, he speaks rather of "the concep- 
iions'T’en^ave about piety" or (to translate the same Gredi 
iVQfds in a sh^tly more modem fashion) "men’s religious judg- 
nents” But the two phrases are eptirely identical in meanmg. 
Just as the moral consciousness is but a general name for the 
moral judgments men make, and the msthetic consciousness for 
eir judgments of beauty, so is the religious consciousness but 
a ^neral name for their judgments of rehgious faith. It is these 
judgments of faith which it is the busmess of theology to b- 
vertigafe To a superficial view, bdeed, they may seem to Ije 
little bettCT than a haphazard and wildly discordant jumblC of 
abused dreamings and imaginings Not only are the faiths of 
Sn* men and different races and different historical periods 
endlessly iv^nt from one another, but the faith of each sin- 

ness and complemty. On a casual glance religion may well seem 

T " ^^^Wering diversity of riiings- 

sacnfice and sacrament, orgy and ecstasy and frenzied da^ 

jt - * 
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prayer and praise, prophecy and miracle, ceremony and assem- 
bly, dogmaland confesaon, and a thousand varietaes of ntual and 
creed and institution It is the buBiness of science, here as 
eveiywhere, to see deeper, and to reduce the apparent chaos to 
somethmg like order Into what looks like confusion ifj seeks 
to bring system. Behind all the variety it seeks to dislover a 
sjpgle central principle; and then, using this pnnciple as an 
instrument of organisation, to set each separate detail in its 
proper relation to the other details and to the system as a whole 

HI 

It may be conducive to clanty of thou^t if, in thus endeav- 
?»uring to detenmne the point of view from wliich theological 
science should face its subject-matter, we keep somewhat stead- 
ily before us the conolusions long ago reached by a sister sci- 
ence which will generally be conceded to have attained a more 
unified and settled stage in its development than we can up to 
the present claim for our own study, namely, the science of 
ethics. The problem of elhics and the problem ofvtheology may 
safely be assumed to be very parallel problems There is no 
reason fAr supposing that the attitude of science to th«-pf!^ 
nomenon of faith should in any important respect be different 
from its attitude to the phenomenon of consmence, dl* tlfS? it is 
not essentially the same service which systematic reflection's 
able ^ render in each case . 

A good simple presentation of the ethical method in use at the 
present time will be found in tiie late Professor Seth’s Ethical 
Principles, and it will be worth our while to look mto the account 
which is there given of the problem and point of view of ethical 
science. Here is what we read; 

’“Tia problem is the interpretation and explanation of our judgments 
of ethical value . . . This task ethics seeks to accomplish by mvesbgat- 
ing the ultimate criterion or common measure of moral value, the true 
norm and standard of ethical appreciation 

But may we not (remembering only the humbler connotalaon 
that we have recently come to give to the word 'explanation’) 
use parallel language and say tliat the problem of theology is 

^ Op , Stli ed , p 37, 
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the interpretation and explanation of our judgments of lelipous 
faith, and that it seeks to accomplish this task by iiivestigatmg 
the ultimate mterior principles which inspire and regulate such 
faith, the true fountain and source gf religious behef? Again 
we re^ 

'‘The^search of ethics is for the organising principle of morality, for a 
principle which shall explam and co-ordinate all the changing forms 
its hi^ncal development 


To make this statement true of theology, need we do more than 
substitute the word rehgion for the word morality? And once 
more, just as Professor Seth urges that ' *• 

"the task of the ethical thinker is not to construct a system of rules foi*^ 
the conduct of life, but to lay hare the nerve of the moral life,"* 

so we should say that the tadr of theologioal science is not to 
construct a system of dogmas, but to lay bare the nerve of this 
thmg wbch men call faith 

Professor Seth speaks of this view of the nature of his science 
as being a more lumted one than is sometimes taken and than he 
jugnself had once taken.® It is, however, this more limited or 
nmnbfe view which has been responsible for nearly all the 
grea^a^ievements which the history of the subject has to 
^ record A'noteworthy example is that true product of the So- 
’ cfaho method, the Nicomachean Ethics of Anstotle. Of this 
work it IS sometimes said that it consists simply of a report of *- 
the ideas about morality current in Athens in Aristotle’s time 
ms is no doubt an exaggeration, but it is at least plain that 
the general problem which Anstotle set before himself in the 
course of lectures which it represents was that of determining 
what our consciousness of moral value, at its best and clearest, 
does actually have to say. After a long penod, marked too often " 
by the barren application of more speculative methods, we fed 
a very similar mode of approach in what is perhaps the one 
modem efecal work worthy to be placed beside the great mas- 
teipiece of the ancient world, namely, Kant’s Cntigue of Prac- 
tical Reason. For Kant’s one question is, What does our moral 

13 
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consciousness really affirm? And the same ie true of euoh English 
works as tllose of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Price, 
Reid, and Sidgrock. Theology, however, has been much slower 
to learn this Sooratic humihty, and has clui^ with a very per- 
sistent fondness to more speculative ways. Anstotle himself 
failed signally to apply to the study of religion that method of 
inyestigation which he had so successfully applied to the study 
of morals In his course of lectures on “theological science,” now 
known to us as the Metaphyswa, he makes (as has been said) 
practically no reference at all to the actual rehgious judgments 
of inanTdnd. Indeed he may almost be said to have achieved the 
feat of wntmg a book on theology without ever mentioning re- 
v'hgionl And it was Anstotle who largely set the fashion which 
prevailed during the two thousand years which were to follow. 
Instead of asking (1) what exactly it is that rehgious faith, 
asserts, and (2) what the actual grounds of its assertion seem 
to be, it became the habit (1) to assume without proof that a 
small select number of rehgious behefs (usually those lying 
most ready to hand) constituted the real essence of rehgion, and 
(2) to proceed in search of indqiendent speculative grounds for 
these beliefs. ^ 

The man who is generally regarded as having been the first 
clearly to reahse the hopeless nature of this procedu^ i^JJried- 
rich Schleiermacher (1768-1834). Schleiermacher/S great service 
tg theology may justly be viewed as a return, after the long 
’reign bf Anstotelianism, to the older Socratic standpoint, and in 
part it was a conscious return, for it is Schleiermacher who must 
also be regarded as the virtual founder of the modem histoncal 
study of the Greek thinkers. In his Addresses on Religion, pub- 
hshed in 1799, we gnce more have a work devoted to answering 
the Socratic question. What is rehgion? And in his magnum 
ojnig on The Christum Faith he defines the objective of his science 
as the systematisation of the beliefs prevalent in a given church 
at a given time.^ We shall presently, it is true, have occasion to 
criticise this definition as carrying the reaction agamst specula- 
tion beyond its just hmitS, but it is at least significant that 
what started modem theological science on its way was the re- 
version to BO excessively humble a view of the theologian’s task, 

' Der chrtsIHchc aiaule, S 19 
2 
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Schleiermacher's owe book is, ostensibly at least, no more than 
an attempt to "lay bare the nerve” of the Protestailt Chnstian 
fmth of his own day and fatherland, and that, undoubtedly, is 
too narrow an mquiry to satisfy our whole need But we may 
unreservedly agree with a living theologian who defines our 
sclenc^ (which, however, following the Hegelian fashion, he here 
calls ‘Tblosophy of Rehgion”) as "an attempt to understapd 
Hellion as it actually is, as it actually eNists," and adds that 
"it is of first-rate importance that it should enter into the actual 
content of histoncal Rehgion, and exhibit it as the elaborated 
expression of the idea of Religion 

IV 

All this does not mean, however, that the work of theology is 
not a work of criticism Cnticism is indeed of the very essence 
of the theologian’s tasL Intelhgent description is always critical, 
in the sense of bemg selective and discnminative, distingiushmg 
the essential from the accidental, the central from the peripheral, 
the permanent from the transitory, the more from the less de- 
^oped, the more from the less typical But it is very important 
mat ive should be clear in our minds as to the nature of the 
critid^ '^ich it is legitimate for the theologian to employ. 

The first pomt to note is that the theologian’s cnticism of the 
facts before him must never be conducted ab extra, but always 
from within The entenon of value which he employs miist be** 
one that is mtnnsic to the sphere of experience which he is 
evaluating, and extracted from it His business is not to bring 
to hear upon the religious consciousness the light of any outside 
knowledge or speculation, but rather to organise that conscious- 
ness in the hght of its own intenor pnnciplcs His cnticism of 
it consists simply in allowing it to cnticise itself. When, for in- ’ 
stance, as will constantly happen, he is called upon to decide 
which of two leligiouB systems is the ‘hi^er,’ or which of two 
rival doctrines is the 'truer,’ his busmess is not to ask which of 
the two better consorts with our knowledge as a whole, or with 
knowledge obtained through extra-iehgious avenues of insight, 
but only to ask winch of the two is more fully and truly expres- 

>C C J WeBb, ProMms In flic Stlallms of Goi and Man, pp 24S-240 
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sive of that central faith for which all reli^on stands— and so, 
in the end, IB moie true to itself. All legitimate theological onti- 
consists in the determination of the rdigious adequacy of 
the ideas ontacised. 

And there is still another thing to be remembered. For when 
we say that it is the theolopan’s duty to make religion eriticise 
itself, we must not forget that rehgion has all along been criti- 
cising itself. The histoncal evolution of rehgion is just another 
name for the progressive self-criticism to which reli^on has al- 
ways subjected itself. It follows that what the theologian is 
called upon to do js not really to conduct an original and de novo 
criticism of the religious consciousness of our race, but rather 
to give clear account of the cntical msights to which that con- 
sciousness has already attained These insights have been slowly 
and laboriously hammered out of our racial expenence through 
more centunes than can now be numbered, and the mdividual 
modem inquirer would indeed be in a sorry pli^t if, as he ap- 
proached his task, they were not abeady in bis secure possession. 
This does not mean, of course, that the theologian must accept 
these msights on the authority of the past, the whole pomt is 
rather tllat they are insights which he himself, as a rehgilRfe 
subject and an heir of all the ages, actively shares But it does 
mean that what we eiqiect, at least in the first insba]MefUJ*hear 
from the scientific iheologian with regard to any great religictis 
issue is not so much what t];te true settlement of the matter is, 
‘^’as wKy this partioular settlement has been amved at by the 
divinely guided wisdom of the race. We shall, for example, be 
deeply concerned in a later chapter with the question of poly- 
theism and monotheism, yet the issue before us will certainly 
not be whether monotheiBm is superior to polytheism but only 
why it is supenor; ]ust as in a text-book of ethical science we 
should be much concerned with the wickedness of lying, yet 
should never be askmg whether it is wrong to tell a lie, but only 
why it is wrong. The former questions are never open ones in 
the scientific classroom, nor are they questions concerning which 
the scientific student can hope to attain any greater degree of 
assurance than is available to the ordinary moral agent and re- 
ligous worshipper. It is only concerning the latter questions, 
that IS, concerning the nature of the grounds on whi(i we, in 
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common with tie Epiritual tradition to which we belong, have 
come to be assured of the umty of God and the wiwcedness of 
lyin g, that those of us who study moral and theological science 
can ever hope to be wiser than our fellows 
We must indeed he careful not to exclude any possible avenue 
by which new insight may come to us regardmg the things of 
the gnnt. There are countless issues of religious convictien 
winch are still awaitmg satisfactory settlement, and there is not 
one about which we can in strictness assume that it is settled, 
beyond the posability of revision, for good and all. And it may 
veiy well be that the theologian may find hupself in possession 
of some new light of ivine knowledge by which he is able to 


produce the Ime of rehgious development, in regard to this or 
that particular issue, a httle further than it had previously been 
drawn. We have already found occasion to note that no entirely 
rigid division can be made between the ordinary leli^ous reflec- 
tion of the race and the scientific actimty of theology, and hence 
we may well have the feeling that nobody has a better n^t to 
suggest a revision of the traditional wisdom than he who has 


made it his special business to tmderstand what that wisdom is. 
® the other band, the distinction here in question, Ibou^ it 
must not be made too sharp, can as little afford to be altogether 
ignofSMae saint or prophet is one thing, and the scientific 
theologian is another. The former breaks new ground in religion, 
the latter sets in order ground already broken. And tboueh the 
same man may be both prophet and scientist, and may thus be*" 
able (as he frequently has been able) to lead us on to new 
insights as well as to e^lain to us the rationale of insi;^ta 
already in our possession, yet we ri^tly feel that it is not as 
scientist that he has been able to render us tMs hi^er sendee 
but rather as prophet and man of God. Moreover, when all is 
^d, the great forward steps that have marked the bistort of " 
inman religion have not often been taken by the philosophically 
^drf; on the contraiy, the pMlosophicaUy minded have con- 
etently h^ trouble to keep pace with insights coming from other 
s^ces The ^test of aU advances-that which is marked by 
co^g of Christianity to the Western world-came not 
from the gr^t philosophers of Gittco-Roman civilisation but 
rather in spite of them; so that it took them generations and 
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even centi^ies to asaimilate jt. And we have perhaps the feehng 
that the next great advance in religion is going to come not from 
the ranks of learned theology but from much humbler sources, 
and even from sources at which learned theology will at first be 
inchned to look askance, just as, in the parallel case, we may 
have the feehng that the ethical questions now prmcipally await- 
ifig solution (as, for instance, the difficult question of war and 
non-resistance or the hardly less difficult question of punishment) 
are going to be settled not in the classrooms of moral philos- 
ophy but by the slowly developing conscience of Christendom as 
a whole. • 

One frequent source of difficulty with regard to this whole 
matter is the prevalence of the confused distmction between the 
descriptive and the normative sciences Now it is true that 
logic, ethics, {esthetics, and theology may justly be called norma- 
tive sciences, but in this sense the opposite of 'normative’ is not 
‘descriptive’ but ‘natural.’ To say of a science that it is norma- 
tive is not to imply that it is not descriptive, nor even (at least 
m the first place) that it is more than descnptive, but rather 
that th^ region of experience of which it is descriptive is itself 
concerned with norms. And the immediate busmess of sci^e 
with respect to such a region of expenence is simply to tell us 
what these norms are, and to explain to us how, they 

operate within that region; and not either to provide us 'v^tbll 
new,;aorm8 or to operate the old ones to new ends Thus the 
prunary and immediate business of logic is to tell us how we 
think, not to tell us bow to think; and the prune busmess of 
ethics is to explain conscience rather than to instruct it; and 
the prime business of esthetics is to brmg to hght the hidden 
principles mspinng artistic appreciation and creation rather than 
to guide such appreciation and creation; and similarly the busi- 
ness of theology, regarded as a science like these others, is rather 
to bnng to light the hidden grounds of our belief m the love and 
providence of God and in the immortality of the soul than to 
tell us whether we are to beheve in these ttmgs ^ 


1 One of the first modems to be dear on tbiSr as on so many other important points* 
was Pascal **Honce," says his biographer, '*arose Pascal's Intense dislike not only 
to metaphysical proofh of God but to sdentlfic theology of every kind* [f e • as prao- 
tUed in his Cartesian time ] Its enthnslsHts supposed that logic hdd the key to 
aU the great riddles of Ulb They supposed dbat Jt would tell them whether there 
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It is a further question, and one not altogether eas^ to answer 
in general terms, to what extent the normative sciences, besides 
describing to us how we do in fact use our norms, are themselves 
called upon to make independent use of these norms for our prac- 
tical gijidance. The view has sometimes been taken that it 
IS no part at all of the function of the Geistestmsenschaften 
to ^ve US practical guidance, their activity bemg always aiTd 
exclusively of the nature of ‘rationalisation’ after the event 
“Only one word more,” says Hegel in a famous passage, “con- 
cemmg the desire to teach the world nhat it ou^t to be For 
such a purpose philosophy at least always comes too late. , . . 
The owl of Minerva takes its flight only when the shades of 
mght are gathenng”^ Similarly we are told by Mr F. C S 
Schiller that he never succeeded, though he tned repeatedly, in 
gettmg the late Bernard Bosanquet to admit “unambiguously 
and consistently” that it was any part of the business of lope 
to tell US how we ought to thiii^ This, however, is an extreme 
position which might rightly make us wonder why we should 
study philosophy and Geistesvnssenschaft at all, and it is the re- 
^ of the attempt to conserve far too hard-and-fast a distinction 
Iwween scientific inquiry and ordmary intelhgent reflection; 
betoeen lope and th inkin g; between ethical science and moral 
insigBty=btrtween sesthetical theory and artistic appreciation; and 
'faotween theology and rehpon The true point on which to insist 
is rather that the clearer knowledge which these sciencfs do, 
often give us concerning what we ought to be is of the kind 
that can come only as the result of first knowing what we 
actually are. And, this bemg recognised, we shall then perhaps 
e prepared to admit that the different sciences in question are 
not all of direct nse for our practical gmdance in just the same 
degree, and that the exact degree m which each is so useful is - 


X ttm ComclUc, lust as surely as It 

•See PtvaoloBv and ihe Srtencfs. ed^W Brorra, p. eo 
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I 

a matt«r fi)r epecial determination m each case, rather than for 
dogmatic general statement. 

Fmally it may be asked, What light has the science of theology 
to throw upon the ultimate truth of rehpon or (to put the same 
thing in other words) upon the vabdity of the religioijfe con- 
sciousness as a whole? The question is one that demands a 
Chreful answer. On the one hand we must at all costs avoid 
speaking as if it were the mission of academic theology to pro- 
nde practical rehgion with any kind of proof or buttress for its 
inmost convictions which it does not already of itself possess. 
The full assurance of faith was in the world long before science 
was bom; just as was the knowledge of good and evil and the 
appreciation of beauty. To the prophets of Israel, to our Lord 
and his Apostles, the earliest mystenes of science were not yet 
disclosed; they had nS science of religion but only rehgion itself; 
3 'et they were in possession of as firm and as solidly grounded 
a trust in God as any that we can ever hope to enjoy. Here, if 
anywhere, is a region in which the learned student of religious 
tmtii seems to be no whit better off than the most unlettered of 
the sainijp, a re^on m which it is neither wide erudition nor sys- 
tematic logical thinking that can be of help to us, but only%e 
deep and long expenence of hfe itself. And if the experience of 
hfe has entu-ely failed to provide us with a ground of-iciief^tiien 
science must always remain impotent to help us. 

“Grau, theurerTreund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und grun dw Lebens goldner Baum."* 

As well look to a text-book of ethics to provide a man with a 
conscience, or to a text-book of musical theory to awaken a feel- 
ing for music in a man hitherto quite deaf to its charms, as look 
to the scientific disciphne of theology tg implant in our souls the 
origmal germ of fmth in God! 

The truth is that there is no source of religious insight and no 
ground of religious assurance open to the theologian other than 
those which have always been in the possession of hvmg rehgion 
itself. Faith does not borrow its assurance from theoIogicaU 
science but, on the contrary, communicates to that science an 
assurance which is natively its gwn It is not because this or that 


^ Qoothe, I 
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religious nisn happsus also to ba a tramad th6olog(aii tbat ba 
possesses adequate grounds for bebeving in God, but rather 
because, besides and before being a trained theologian, he is 
also a rebgious man^ The inversion of this natural order of 
relatfipship between life and science, though it is a tendency 
•which (as we shall soon have occasion to remark at length) has 
haunted the history of Western thought from a very eaify 
period, is nevertheless as ohnereious a form of intelleotuahsm 
and as crude an Tdol of the Theatre' as any that could be con- 
ceived 

But while it is thus completely -wrong in principle to eiqjeot 
from the study of theology that it should either bring faith orig- 
inally to birth in our souls or give it a securer grounding in them 
than it has in the souls of other men, yet on the other hand 
there is ■undoubtedly a real service which theology is able to 
render towards the establishment of faith in the ■world. For 
though it cannot provide rehgion with any new assurance of its 
truth, it can at least make plain the nature of the assurance 
which it already possesses. If it cannot prove the truth of re- 
Iipon, it can at least efMtt the truth of it. And whoxan have 
a^ doubt as to the solid value of such an exhibition? uTio can 
fail to appreciate the added strength which may accrue to re- 
hgioR fna Uie development -witiun it of a proper scientific 
understanding of its own nature? In an age when every other 
department of our human experience is being subjected \o thei, 
closest scientific scrutiny, the soul’s faith in God cannot safely 
consbtute the one exception. If reh^on does not use the new 
machme^ of thought for the cultivation of its own field, then 
others will use that same machmery to tum its field into a iril- 


■ Express Insfefenoe npon this taportant point Is one of the excenences ot Kerl 
Glaetauseirfsshrfl (3 Aafl. 1923) He ays. for tnsfanee, 
this j:ine PhllosophJe dra Glanbens lann also dot dns Zlel haben das theoi^ch 
« entiat^ ^ der schUchteste Mensch oboe aOe Befleilon bedtrt, der sich xom 

« alsBsdfa^ ^ lasmig der edanntnSsthBoretlschfinrraEe xa von der aus 
fct, w Jamn diese erkrantnlstheoreUsche Anschaunns 
«e£a IBr das, -iras Jeder Bchltthte Mensch erlebt, trenn 
OT to Do^ des to sfeghalte Gebet spilcht ‘Dennoch bleibe Ich rtets 

dieses Gebet mBsUeb 
^ togekelw Jeder gtanbende hat. trenn er die 

StaMPantt, den t* xneben. fa 
Anfgahe toom nw die sefa. theoretlsiai xU 
entaiten, -nas to Dennodi das Glanbnis to nuce enthalten 1st" (pp 63-64) 
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demeEs. Tliere is no doubt at all that the major part of the 
unbelief that now afflicts the world is due not to' the total failure 
of the impulse to believe in God but rather to the inhibitive 
influence of what are really fake theologies, false explanations 
^ of religion, overhastily arrived at by workers whose ma^ con- 
cern was in other fields, and here a true theology may be of the 
vtry greatest service in cleanng these quite unnecessary obstacles 
out of faith’s way. Thus the scientific study of religious truth, 
however impotent it may be of itself actually to beget faith in 
the soul, may yet do much to insure that the seed of faith is 
^ven an unbrndered opportunity of spontaneous growth “It is 
true,” said a famous observer, “that a httle philosophy inchneth 
man’s mmd to atheism; but depth in philosophy bnngeth men’s 
minds about to religion.”^ It may be freely admitted that the 
most difficult obstacles which faith has to face are not these ad- 
ventitious oneiv hut xstber the hard and hitter Szcts of Jj/o itself 
— ^the facts of suffering and death, the apparent heedlessness and 
wastefulness and ruthlessness of nature And it may also be ad- 
mitted that these are neither obstacles which were in the first 
place suggested by science, nor obstacles which science has any 
special abihty to overcome Yet it can hardly be denied tftlt 
the advent of natural science has brought even these old difficul" 
ties before us m a new and a^avated form, giving itoTTSm Sms- 
tor underhmng to our previous perception of nature’s cruel ways 
And ,pxperience seems to show that when our consciousness oi 
nature has thus come to clothe itself in scientific dress, faith 
cannot successfully confront it without becoming likewise scien- 
tific, which 18 to say systematic and self-analytic. Faith itself 
may do battle with nature, but only scientific theology can do 
battle with naturahsm. 


' Ifrd Bacon’s essay OfAUieim, 



CHAPTER II 


THE RELATIOJJ OF THEOLOGY TO OTHER 
BRANCHES OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY 

I 

If the view which we have taken of the nature of the theo- 
logical inquiry be correct, it will at once be seen that theology 
IS to be regarded as one of what have come to be called the 
special sciences 

In order to understand what is meant by a 'special' science 
a certain knowledge of the history of thought is requisite When 
Western science first caine into being among the lomans of the 
sixth century B C , it was conceived as one indivisible whole, no 
part of which could profitably be studied apart from the rest 
S^ce {ejnsteme) and philosophy {phtlosoplm) wer^ used as 
^onymous terms to denote the whole body of the new knowl- 
edge, and neither word was ever employed in the plural number 
The couffison aim of every scientist [sive philosopher) was to 
obtain such a synoptic view of the whole range of cosmic appear- 
ances and the whole course of cosnuc evolution as would ^abl^ 
him to understand what that One Thing was which was under- 
gomg this evolution and assuming these appearances The loman 
sage was physicist primanly, but he was also, in his primitive 
way, chemist, zoologist, astronomer, mathematician, sociologist, 
pohtical scientist, and theologian, and he was these all in one, 
it being his special desire to find common principles nimung 
through all the regions of expenence there represented '' 

Now to anybody who, like these lonians, had no past scientific 
expenence to mstruct him, this method of pursmng the scientific 
mqmry might easily appear to be the best That is to say, it 
might easily seem to him that a man could not be a good chemist 
or a good zoolo^st unless he were also, and equally, astronomer 
and psychologist and moral scientist and theologian That a 
certam element of true msig|jt hes behind such a thought is per- 

. 26 . 
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haps not to be denied, but there is no question that on the whole 
history has given its verdict in a quite opposite direction Indeed 
it very soon became clear that the chief malady from which 
Greek science was suffering wgs Uiat of overhasty synthesi^ The 
difficulty of the scientific problem was underestimated because 
the depth of the fissures which separate different regions of 
our experience from one another was not recognised One ex- 
ample of this may be found m the fact that most of the pre- 
Socratics thought it possible, without any further ado, to iden- 
tify the gods of religion with the quasi-chemical elements into 
which they resolved the physical world — water, air, fire, etc 
Another example may be found in the strange (though in its own 
way wonderfully fruitful and influential) mixture of musical 
theory, medicine, and theology which is the philosophy of Py- 
thagoras, and which is apparently based on the assumption that 
because it is the business of music to keep sounds in tune, and 
of medicine to keep the body m tune, and of religion to keep the 
soul m tune, the same essential prmciples of 'harmony’ must be 
operative in all three spheres The necessity of greater speciah- 
sation, or%t least of greater concentration on particular problems 
in temporary abstraction from others, was perhaps for the fim 
tune recognised m Plato’s Academy, and it is on the cumculum 
of studies followed m that school that Aristotle’s final olassifica- 
tion of the sciences (now at last spoken of in the plural) wi§ 
■mamly based It still seems 'to have remained customary, how- 
ever, for most teachers to teach, and for most pupils to study, 
every branch of science in turn, and whatever be the advantage 
of such a method, there is httle doubt that it stood in the way 
of the development of empirical and experunental inquiry. It is, 
indeed, going much too far to say, as does a distinguished modem 
studpnt of the history of scientific method, that “the Greeks 
formed a theory of the world before they had studied a single 
process accurately and m detail’’;^ but it is undoubtedly tme 
that the amount of speciahsed study which must be devoted to 
each sphere of experience before any attempt can be made at 
a synoptic view was greatly underestimated by all the Greek 
schools 

» Alois BleM, Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metapht/sies, Eng transi , 

p 0 * 
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The Greek tradition remained dominant throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages, tie common aim of all the medimval men of learning 
being the preservation of perfect harmony between all branches 
of knowledge; and it was not until the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury 4at a defimtely new era dawned The advance which mod- 
em science has been able to make over Greek science, its great 
progenitor, has doubtless been due to a variety of causes, hfat 
prominent among these causes have certainly been its increased 
speciahsation, its more empirical and inductive methods, and its 
greater distrurt of easy syntheses One way in which this change 
of attitude has expressed itself is in the gradual breaking away 
from the corporate body of general science or philosophy of 
nearly all the particular branches of inquiry which had onginally 
gone to compose it Iromcally enough, the first branch to claim 
its independence in this way was that which originally had been 
the veiy centre and axis of the philosophical inquiry, namely, 
the investigation of nature When Greek philosophy began, it 
was natural philosophy pure and simple, and all the early 
thinkers were primarily physicists; whereas nowadays there is 
^bably no branch of Imowledge whose ri^t to independence 
fiems so much a matter of course as natural philosophy — or, as 
we have recently (owing to the wide-spread appropriation of the 
word ‘pHaosopfay’ to denote what Anstotle called 'First Science' 
er ‘ITrst Philosophy’) come to prefer to call it, natural 'science ' 
The intention of a writer like Lord Bacon, however, was ceia 
tamly not to separate out for this new treatment the study of 
external or corporeal nature, leaving the study of spiritual nature 
to be dealt with after the maimer of the older tradition What 
he had in mind was rather the introduction of the newer and more 
empirical method in every department of scientific or philo- 
sophical research, saving alone that of what he called revealed 
religion “The Greek form of science,” says the authority already 
quoted, “was supplanted by the modem form in the seventeenth 
century. This state of the case was fully recognised at the time."* 
Nevertheless a vaneiy of causes (into which we cannot here stay 
to inquire) brou^t it about that the sciences of human or spiri- 
tual nature had to wait until the nineteenth centuiy for their 
real emancipation It is withm linng memory that psychologj' 

> Blelil, op ctl.p 7 
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has been separated from the corporate body of philosophy and 
given the clear status of a special science In the case of 'moral 
philosophy’ (which for this very reason we now prefer to call 
‘ethics,’ just as we prefer ‘physics’ to ‘natural philosophy’) we 
have already seen how the change comes between the secoijd and 
third editions of a standard text-book like the late Professor 
Sgth’s “Ethical method," Piofessor Seth now tells us, “is scien- 
tific, not metaphysical. The normative sciences are to be distin- 
guished, no less than the natural sciences, from metaphytics or 
philosophy. . . To some extent a sunilar change in point of 
view may be noted in the field of logic Bernard Bosanquet, for 
instance, gave to his great work on lo^c, published in 1888, the 
subtitle of The Morphology of Knowledge — a phrase which 
strongly suggests that logic is to be thought of as a special 
science and that its aim is nothing but faithful description of 
the forms in which knowledge actually clothes itself Finally, 
it may be said even of epistemology that there are many signs 
of its commg to be regarded as a speciahsed and empuical scien- 
tific inquiry.® 

Theology has been among the last of the Geistesunssenschaften 
Buccessfufly to vindicate its claim thus to be granted the privi- 
lege of a special science, and to be allowed to investigate its own 
field of experience in an empirical way, unprejudiced^either by 
results supposed to be obtamed by other sciences or by any pre-^ 
conceptions deriving from general philosophy. And yet, curiously*'" 
"Enough, it was among the first to put forward this claim. It is 
now a full century since Schleiermacher pubhshed the great work 
which IS usually taken as inaugurating the modem period in 
theological study; and the real clue to its significance hes pre- 
cisely in the fact that m it, for the first time, the methods of 
modem empirical science are apphed to the investigation of the 
• 

> Ethical Principles, 6tb ed , p 31 

* or tbo title of Bertrand Bosall's book, 37ie Knowledge of Oie Eziemat World as a 
Field for Sdentijlc Method in PMlosophu Of also Si/mbohsm and Truth, by Balpb 
M Eaton (Harvard and OxIOrd University Presses, igzs), a very competent book 
trlilch attempts to construct a purely "posltlvo or descriptive theory of knowledge.” 
“an examination of knowledge undertaken in the spirit of the lahomtory" prior to the 
settlement of any metaphydcal cpiestlon "Metaphysics.” he says, “is the most 
troublesome intruder In the Celd of the theory of knowledge " Cf fhrther Prof 
W P Montague's Wags of Knowing (lOSB), In which a conscious attempt Is made 
to Imitate In epistemolog} the method of inquiry so successfully applied to ethics 
in Sldgwlck's Methods of Ethics 
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religious experience The aim Schleiermacher sets be{ore himself 
throu^out is (as we have already noted) “the description of our 
rehgious consciousness” ("Besckreibung vnseres irommen Selbst- 
bevmsstsms”), and his great concern is, as he says, to let re- 
hgiomspeah for itself. That is to say, he conceives it to be the 
business of theology to inform us as to the real nature and ex- 
tent of the knowledge with which religious insist claims ,to 
be able to furnish us and as to the exact gj'ounds on which its 
pTaim seems actually to rest; and to do this without allow- 
ing our results to be influenced by any pnor philosophical gen- 
eralisations which we may have ventured to^form It is more- 
over an interesting fact that, in Germany at least, the new 
standpoint represented by Schleiermacher m theology has been 
an influence of the most potent kmd, leading to the introduc- 
tion of more empincal and less speculative methods into the 
sciences of human nature generally No other single name has 
been so important in connection with the methodology of the 
Geistestmssenschaften as that of Wilhelm Dilthey, and it is well 
known how Dilthey found m Schleiermacher his chief inspira- 
tion The tradition started by Schleiermacher was mamly earned 
jijf'in theology by the Ritsctoan school, the last greaf represen- 
tative of which was Wilhelm Herrmann, to whose classroom m 
Marburgjihere flocked m such large numbers two generations of 
English and American students And there is no doubt that the 
to the understandmg of the Ritschhan standpoint, and to the 
appreciation of its vast formative influence in modem thfiblo^, 
hes in seeing that for Ritschl theology is a special science occu- 
pying a strictly limited field; just as it is certain that the real 
ei^ilanation of the quite extraordinaiy difficulty which Enghsh 
writers still find m makmg sense of Ritschl and understanding 
hiB historical importance (and especially the difficulty they find 
in appreciating what the Ritschhans say of the relation oi the- 
ology to metaphyacB^) is the greater persistence among us of a 
more speculative theolo^cal tradition Symptomatic of such per- 
sistence is the fact that though we have almost entirely given 
up the terms natural philosophy and moral philosophy in favour 

b^as aitsdii-* Tfitolotpr und MrlaplivsIK and his nteafertimt mi 
m 5 1 1-3, 28. and Herrmann s Die Melaphvslk in der ncoMe 
(1576) and Die PeUgfon im VerhSttni^ tma Wtfterfennoi tmd rur SfllHclilril (isra) 
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of theVisrals physics and ethics, we still commonly refuse to 
follow the Ritschhans m substituting for the term philosophy of 
rehgion the leas speculative-sounding term theology. 

One of the objections which have been put forward pj repre- 
sentatives of the older tradition agamst the attempt to, treat 
theology as a special science is perhaps worthy of special men- 
tion It is said that theology should not be regarded as a special 
or* departmental study, because it does not deal, like physics, 
with a special part of reality, but is rather concerned with real- 
ity as a whole Now it is of course true that in religion we are 
in a sigmficant sense concerned with reality as a whole, and yet 
we are concerned i(ith it only under one aspect and m one rela- 
tion, namely, in its relation to the ultimate purpose and meamng 
of human life. There are many questions which might be raised 
about the ultunate constitution of reahty with which religion 
IS even less concerned than is physics The real object of theo- 
logical study is not ultimate reality m all its aspects, but only 
those aspects of ultunate reahty which are approached by us 
through the religious consciousness; and the religious conscious- 
ness M a special side of our mental life and one which is con- 
stantly aiM notoriously entering into conflict with other sideE^ 
it. This fact is the sufiBcient ground for devoting separate ara 
specialised study to the answenng of the question. Whence does 
religious conviction denve and what are the particular things^ 
whereof it is convinced? 

n 

It being estabhshed that theology is to be regarded as a spe- 
cial science, we must next inqmre mto its relation to the other 
special sciences. It is of course clear, to begin with, that each 
departmental investigation must be given the last word in the 
inteipretation of its own set of facts. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the different sciences must exercise no influence on 
one another; for if they did not do so, scientific progress would 
be much slower than it has actually been. It has frequently hap- 
pened among the biological sciences, for example, that one 
departmental inquiry has discovered some law of evolutionary 
process to be operative within its own sphere and that its sister 
sciences have then taken up this key-idea and found it to fit 
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their own keyholes Many a fruitful suggestion has fin this way 
been passed on from the botanists to the zoologists or from 
the zoologists to the botanists But what it is important to notice 
IS that such mutual influence can only be in the nature of sug- 
gestion, or of hypothesis A smgle law, for mstance, may be true 
both of plant and of animal hfe, and it may be to the zoolo^sts 
alone that the credit for its ongmal discovery is due; yet it is 
not until the botamsts, gomg to work agam in the light of fiie 
suggestion thus coming to them from the study of another set 
of facts, actually find the suggested law to he true of their own 
facts also, that anybody has the nght to afiSrm that it apphes to 
the vegetable as well as to the animal kmgdoh. And if the inde- 
pendent study of plant life should seem to lead to an opposite 
conclusion, then either we must believe that we have here come 
upon a difference between animal and vegetable development, or 
we must wait until further study in one or other of the two 
regions leads to a resolution of the apparent anomaly. 

It is m the hght of such general considerations as these that 
we should think of the relation of theology to a department of 
scientiSc mvestigation with which it has often had strained re- 
^ons, namely, natural science Nobody could for ‘a moment 
deny that natural science has greatly influenced theolopcal dis- 
cussion and has been directly instrumental m leadmg to what 
may fairly be called certain theological discovenes To take only 
one (hut a very obvious) example, the chapter on Creation in 
the average theolo^cal text-book Of the present day is prebab>y 
very different from what it would have been if the evolutionary 
TOW of the ongin of sipecies had never been mooted by the biolo- 
. gists At the same time it is of the very greatest importance that 
we should be clear in our mmds as to what exactly it is that has 
here taken place. The case is constantly misrepresented in such 
a way as to imply that all reasonable students of rehgious truth, *' 
on reading The Origin of Species, were bound to say to them- 
selves* “Keligion, mdeed, has always affirmed a special creation, 
but natural science now affirms the contrary; and so religion 
must now perforce shift its ground, accommodating itself with 
the least possible ado to the necessities of the case ” 

That IS no doubt what the theologians would have said if they 
had believed that religion had no peculiar source of insight of 
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its own which was worthy to be placed beside that of inductive 
science But what they actually did say was something veiy 
different. TVhat actually happened was that The Origin of Spe- 
cies set the theologians thinking. They began to wonder whether 
they had really been right in supposing that faith had an essen- 
tial interest— had ever had an essential interest — at stake in the 
behef that the human species owed its origin to a special crea- 
tive act such as is described in the early chapters of Genesis. 
They began to wonder whether this behef was really a rehgious 
belief at all — whether, that is to say, it was in any sense a prod- 
uct of specifically sehgious insight They began to ask whether 
it was not rather a piece of primitive natural science, with which 
religion had made a merely adventitious alliance in much the 
same way as certain forms of current religion are now hasten- 
ing to ally themselves with evolutiomsm. And so they came to see 
that Special Creation is the view to which mankind has always 
been led when first it has tned to eiqilam the facts of nmniftl 
and vegetable hfe Each species certainly appears at first sight 
to bear the marks of special design and separate manufacture; 
and, Beein£»that it took Western science more than two f.liniiRBnii 
years to thmk of any other explanation that could possibly coi^ 
the facts, it was natural that rehgion should not have hesitated 
to mtertwine its own native insights with a view of the 'origin* of • 
thmgs that seemed so securely settled It was this fact that SC’s 
iQpg aisled the theologians. .Biology was at fault in so long 
assunung that separate manufacture was the only hypothesis 
that would explam the apparent distmctness of natural kmds. 
Theology .was at fault in so long assuming th'at reli^on was 
essentially concerned with our bodily ancestry Our own age 
has seen a diseoveiy made in both fields, and both faults cor- 
» reoted. But one thmg is undoubtedly true, namely, that it was 
the biblogical discovery which first led to the general recogmtion 
of the rehgious discovery 

We say the general lecognition of the religious discovery. For 
the fact IS that long before Charles Darwin and 1859 the con- 
clusion was announced by certain leading students of rehgion 
that faith had no concern at all in the manner of the creation of 
our species Immanuel Kant, as a natural scientist, largely 

shared the traditional pre-evolutionary view of the manner of 

a 
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creation; but there was no doctrine of creation in Ms theology. 
Those adaptations in the organic structure of annuals which 
Darwin showed to be the result of natural selection, Kant was 
able to e\-plain to himself in no other way than by attnbuting 
them, as had always been done, to direct contnvance and de- 
sign,^ yet ho protested against usmg them to prove the existence 
of God The reahty of the God of religion, he urged, is inrno 
way bound up with the question whether “an architect of tlie 
world" is or is not a necessary postulate of biology Similarly, 
Schlciermacher is found eloquently pleadmg, as early as 1821, 
for a clearer recognition of the fact that faith has no concern at 
all with the manner of creation, but only with the assurance that 
behmd all creation there is, somehow, God There is indeed no 
better statement of the case available even in this post-Dar- 
winian day than is contamed in his chapter entitled Description 
of the religious consciousness so far as it is concerned vnth the 
relation between the world and God ® 

' It should be clear, then, that natural science has as little com- 
petence to force its conclusions upon theology as theology has 
to force its conclusions upon natural science The mqst each can 
% is to suggest to the other certain doubts as to the correctness 
of some of its results When an apparent conflict anses between 
the findmgs of the two, it is the duty of each to go back to its 
own set of facts and work over them afresh and, if necessary, 
again and again, in the hope that or the other may^in ^e 
end discover some error in its reasonmgs and the conflict be thus 
resolved. It is quite wrong in principle for the natural scientist 
who IS also a rehgious man to incorporate into his science re- 
sults which he has arrived at by rehgious insight or theological 
formulation alone, and to assume that these are scientifically 
correct even though the facts of his own speciahsed research » 
seem to point m an opposite direction; and it is as wrong ic prin- 
ciple for the theologian who has also some interest in natural 
science to incorporate into his theology, without further ado, re- 
sults obtained from natural-scientific sources, and to assume these 

> KrtltK dcr Tcincti Vemttnfi, cd. Cassirer IKanls WerU, Band III), p 430, Melkle- 
Jolm s translation, p 3S1 

•Dcr chrbtlUhe Ofaubr, Erstcr Thcl), Brstcr Absdinltt “Beschi^bung unscres 
frommen Selbstbctrusstselns, aatem alcU darln das VerhUtniaa ztsUchen dor Welt 
imd Oott aiudrUIlrt ' r 
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to be theologically satisfactory even though religious insight 
seems to point in an opposite direction. The spheres of theology 
and natural science must be treated as independent spheres, each 
having a charactenstic source of insight of its own; and intel- 
lectual harmony cannot be attained by either giving way to the 
other in a spint of easy compliance, but only by each continuing 
to*work away at its own facts, in a spirit of patient scientific 
inquiry, until the causes of conflict are removed. In our own 
day theology is often as much in ^danger of falsifymg and botch- 
ing its own results (thereby distortmg the true witness of faith) 
through over-amdety to put itself in line with the momentary 
conclusions of natural science as in the Middle Ages natural 
science was in danger of 'cooking' its results in order to accom- 
modate them to the current theological formulations. When nat- 
ural science abides more faithfully by its tai^ of infonning us 
what we can leam about reality through the careful observation 
of natural processes, and udien theology abides more faithfully 
by its task of informing us what exactly it is that faith is con- 
cerned to assert about reality, then we shall better know where 
we are, and perhaps we shall find that the two spheres have 
to do with one another than the Middle Ages hoped or than tOT 
nineteenth century feared. 

m 

j^Jh^re remams the question of the relation of theology, as a 
special science, to uhat is left of the onginal corporate body of 
Science or Philosophy after the various special sciences have 
made good tlieir mdependence of it. This residuum, where it is 
believed to exist at all, is currently called by a number of dif- 
ferent names. Sometimes the word ‘philosophy’ is reserved for 
it alone, the word ‘science’ being left to the departmental m- 
quinEs — a usage which is, of course, quite modem and seems to 
go back no further than to tiie first quarter of the nineteenth 
century or thereabouts^ Other wnters prefer the accidentally 

1 “Tho Eonarution of pbOosophy snd sclonco, whlcli fans culminated lo regarding 
them an antitbesaa. dates back no further than the period which In Germany followed 
Eont Then for the fhst time the opinion arose that philosophy could bo prosecuted 
without science and even In open contradiction with sdenco This antithesis of phi- 
losophy and science forms an Isolated episode In the history of thought, which to.^y 
appears to bo more than a passing phenomenon only because It Is so near us In time 
" (BlsU, op dl , p 12} 0 
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coined mediaval word 'metaphysics,' while some like better to 
speak of ‘ontology ’ 

The question of the relation of this study, whatever we may 
choose to call it, to theology has proved to be a very thorny one 
and fias given rise dunng the past two or three generations to 
a good deal of very futile and sometimes even ill-tempered dis- 
putation We shall be wise not to go further into it than is abso- 
lutely necessary 

There is no doubt that one, and perhaps the mam, reason why 
the question has proved to be such a thorny one is simply that 
there are hardly two metaphysicians who take the same view 
as to what metaphysics is— that is to say, as to what is left when 
the special sciences have made good their nght of secession The 
only reasonable way to discuss the relation of our science to 
metaphysics or philosophy is therefore to consider the relation 
of the theological mquiry to each of the various inquiries which 
are sometimes designated by these names 

(A) KanV Sohleiermacher, Ritschl, and all the Ritschlians 
—which IS to say the most influential leaders of modem theology 
-jll understood metaphysics to mean (what, indeed,,, the name 
t^ms to suggest, if it suggests anything) an attempt so to ex- 
tend the methods and operations of natural science as to make 
-thefn yield rehable knowledge about the nature of the universe 

a whole And, taking metaphysics m this sense, they one and 
all declared without hesitation thaji theology had nothing ^t dl 
to do with it, hut relied for its content upon a wholly different 
source of msight. They were undoubtedly right Whether or not 
any knowledge about the ultimate nature of things is to be 
reached by a speculative extension of the methods used in the 
physical sciences, nothing could be clearer than that it was not 
by any such means that the leaders of the world’s religion — the 
prophets of Isrhel, Jesus and Paul, Socrates and Gautama'— at- 
tained their assured knowledge of God It is well known how 
Kant himself demed that by the contemplation of the natural 
world any light at all could be had about the ultimate meaning 
of fhmgs, and how he consequently held that metaphysics (in 
his sense of the word) was impossible This question Schleier- 


* TEaitt afeo uses the word '*inetaphyBlcs” Sa another and very different gcosOi therebj 
causing Ids reader* no smaU oonfUsIoi , but Into that we need not go 
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(, 

macher did not particularly discuss, but confined himself to in- 
sistmg that in any case theology had no concern with knowledge 
so obtained, and in this the Ritschhans followed him. 

(B) It seems preferable, however — as it is in the Enghsh tra- 
dition more usual— to use the word philosophy m a wider Sense, 
tfllfing it to mean an attempt to gather together m a single 
S3snoptic view all the evidence as to the ultimate nature of ex- 
istence which we are able to gam from any and every quarter 
The special sciences, having hitherto been encouraged to do their 
work in temporary isolation from one another, are now regarded 
as brin ging home tjieir several sheaves of knowledge to a single 
threshing-floor where the measure of each is finally taken and all 
are gathered into one great harvest; the lost umty of episteme 
or plnlosopha being thus once more restored The term meta- 
physics lends itself less readily to this meamng than does the 
term philosophy; but the latter may have so many other mean- 
ings that the compound phrases ‘speculative philosophy’ and 
'synoptic philosophy’ have been proposed by different wnters for 
the designation of this final summing-up of all our knowledge of 
reality. T];ie busmess of what he calls speculative philosophy is 
thus descnbed by Dr. C D. Brood, a leading philosopher ofllii 
, Cambridge school, in his book on Scientific Thought' 

• "Tte object is to take over the results of the vanous soiences, to add to*' 
them the results of the religious and ethical experiences of mankmd, and' 
t^en.ip reflect upon the whole The hope is that, by this means, we may 
be able to reach some general conclusions as to the nature of the Uni- 
verse, and os to our position and prospects m it.”‘ 

What, then, is the relation of theology to philosophy as thus 
understood? The answer, of course, is (thougli this Dr. Broad 
does not seem to see) that the religious experience of mankind 
may> like every other department of experience, be made the 
object of special scientific study prior to the attempt of specu- 
lative philosophy to incorporate it into a synoptic view of reality 
as a whole, and that theology is this study. Thus theology stands 
in precisely the same relation to philosophy as does any other 
special science; which is to say that its task is one that is logi- 
cally prior to the task oj philosophy. Two things are imphed m 


>Oj) eU„p 20. 
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this It is imphed, first, that it is wrong in pnnciple for the- 
ology to start out with any philosophical preconceptions, or to 
TTifllfP. any use whatever in its own research of results predously 
amved at by any system of speculative philosophy, for to do 
so w6uld be to make the cart draw the horse and the arch sup- 
port the pillars It is imphed, second, that speculative philosophy 
must accept the results of theology in the same way thatrit 
accepts results of physics or biology or any other specialised 
study— which is to say, precisely as they are given to it, with- 
out revision and without reserve This, of course, does not mean 
that the philosopher is bound to accept the Jesuits of any par- 
ticular theologian; he need no more do that than he need ac- 
cept the results of any particular physicist or biologist He may, 
if he chooses, be his own theologian and bis own physicist and 
biolo^ TVhat it means is only that he must endeavour to look 
the facts of rehgious experience, no less than the facts of mat- 
ter and motion and of vegetable and animal life, squarely in the 
face in the spirit of empirical science, and must reach a definite 
conclusion as to their meaning, before he attempts to construct 
a general philosophy. , 

^dnfortunately this has not always been done. The view has 
far too often been taken that theology, instead of foundmg itself 
jipoa those sources of insight which are natii'e to the religious 
consciousness as such, must rather wait until philosophy has 
inore or less completed its task and must then build upon philos- 
ophy’s results On tins view theology is nothing but appliS 
philosophy, apphed speculation Such a ^^ew plainly amounts 
to a complete disqualification of the relipous consciousness itself 
and of all the native sources of religious insight — philosophical 
speculation now hang called in to do what has hitherto been 
done by faith ^ The most effective way of puncturing this 
favourite bubble of supermtellectuahsm is perhaps to point out 
how veiy obviously the determining factor in the formation of 
philosophical systems has again and agam been the initial pres- 
ence or absence of rebpous faith in the philosopher’s heart " The 

> C/ e. p , B Alexander, Space, Time mi Dcilv, VoL II p 342 *'BclIeion leans on 
melBphjrics for the insUfleatton of Its Indefeasible convletlon of the reality of Its 
object ” 

I * The dlscovety of this fact iras part of the Intellectnal com crelon of the greatest 
man of letters of the later nineteenth gentury Tolstoy trrites "However touch prirl- 
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matter is important enough to excuse our lookmg mto it m some 
detail, and we may set out from a very clear statement by the 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edmburgh Umversity: 


“Though philosophical systems vary mdefimtely, they are reducible, 
broadly considered, to three mam types. They are either idealist, or 
naturahstic, or sceptical Under one or other of these three rubncs every 
philosophy can be brought; and at every penod m which free discussion 
has been possible, we find the sum total of knowledge and experience be- 
ing interpreted from these divergent points of view. The three types are, 
it would seem, perennial in the fluctuations of human thought.”* 

Scepticism we need^ot here specially consider, for (as Professor 
Kemp Smith goes on to say) it is not so much a special kind of 
philosophy as the denial that any philosophy is possible; but we 
may profitably raise the question as to what it is that has really 
caused the great division of ail positive philosophers into the 
two camps of naturalism and idealism. What was it, ultimately, 
that put Leucippus, Epicurus, Hobbes, dHolbach, and Mr Rus- 
sell into the one camp and Socrates, Plato, Descartes, Berkeley, 
and T. H Green mto the other? We submit that nothing had 
more to dp with it than the imtial weight they were willmg to 
give to our ethico-rehgious insights. This is mdeed virtually 
lowed by the writer quoted above: 

• 

“The only basis upon which ideahsm can rest is the contention' 
that spiritual no less than intellectual cntcna have an absolute vahd- 
itu-UL, 


The evidence for idealism, he says again, 

“is to be obtamed only through careful and exhaustive study of all that 
the human spmt has brought into existence, m the arts, m the moral, 
social, and regions spheres, as well as m science.”* 

Artigtic and purely social insights, if they are allowed to have 
any say, will clearly contribute in a very important degree to ' 

icgcd sdeoce and pbUosopby may boast themsslTtis, nssortlns that they ore tho guides 
and directors of man’s mind — they aro not the directors but the servants A ready- 
made outlook on Ulb is always supplied to sdenco by religion, and science only works 
along the paths indicated to it by religion Bellglon shows man the meaning of life, 
and science and philosophy apply this moaning to various sides of IIR) " (What I 
Bcllcte, ch VII, Eng transi by Aylmer Maude, "World's Classics” Scries, p 236 ) 


1 Eorman Kemp Smith, The Present Situation in Philosophu (Edinburgh, 1919), p S 
‘Op cil , p 23. I Op, cll„ p 29, 
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one’s final philosophy, but it is not difficult to see how, if religious 
insight IS once allowed to quahfy, its contribution is likely 
straightway to dwarf all others. For rebgion, if it claims to do 
anything at all, claims to give us knowledge about the ultimate 
meaning and purpose of things as a whole, and that is the very 
knowledge which it is most important for philosophy to possess 
One’s final philosophy would thus seem to depend on nothmg so 
much as upon whether one does or does not set out from a firmly 
established faith in the spiritual order ^ We may support this 
conclusion by quoting a few pertinent sentences from Professor 
Kemp Smith's predecessor at Edinburgh— Professor Pnngle-Pat- 
tison— who for more than a generation has* stood in the van- 
guard of the ideahstio movement in the Enghsh-qieaking world. 
As early as 1897 we find him wnting: 

.•^There is no such thing as a philosophy inlhout assumptions. Every 
idealistic theory of the world has for its ultimate premise a logically un- 
supported judgment of value— a judgnent which affirms an end of in- 
trinsic worth, and accepts thereby a standard of unconditional obliga- 
tion”* 

And in his Gifiord Lectures on The Idea of God, published twenty 
later, an exactly smular account is given of the real foun- 
dations of idealism* 

r 

” “Familiar with values m our own expenence, we feel it impossible to 
conceive anything devoid of value (such as an unconscious material sj's- 
tem would be) as ultimately real or self-subsistent, m other words, 
whole, a res complela It is this moral impossibihty, I think, rather than 
the speculative impossibihty of a world unperceived or unthougbt of, 
that IB the driving power of the idealistic argument 

And this 18 how he states his reasons for not being a materialist: 

"I*t us g;rant, for the sake of aigument, that such a tlicorj* is mtel- 
lectually conceivable, it would still remain mcrediblc, because it outlages 
the deepest convictions on which our life is built.”’ 

It is true that not all idealistic philosophers have been so frank 
in admittmg that the ultimate grounds on which their philosophy 

D M Bainie. "PMosoplierB and Theoloetons an Ircnlcon," In tho rjpMf/w 
for July, 1823— a Btatemoat irtth whlcli I am In BUbstantlal ngreoment 
> Man’s Place in Oie Cosmos, p vli, 

•TheldeaofOod.v 200 
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rests are of a definitely ethioo-relipous character; just as few 
naturahstio philosophers have been self-cntical enough to realise 
that they have succeeded in disproving the truth of rehgion only 
because they have set out by disqualifying the kind of insight 
which could alone lead to a recognition of it. But we have rp- . 
cently learned to be more sceptical than we used to be of the 
accounts men themselves give of the reasons for their own be- 
hefs, and to look rather for hidden, and often unacknowledged, 
grounds. Philosophers have often made a great show of basmg 
their behef m God and in the eternal values on purely theoretical , 
and ‘disinterested’ arguments to which religious faith supphes no 
premise; but perhaps even the reasons of philosophers are what 
the psycho-analysts call rationalisations — ^“defence-mechamsms” 
thrown up to hide their real motives, which they are amdous to 
“suppress” as hardly fit to appear in exclusive academic circles. 
Can we bfiheve that the real grounds of Plato’s behef in immor- 
tality had anything to do with the strangely tortuous and uncon- 
vmcing arguments of the Pkcedof Can we beheve that Aristotle’s 
belief in God really rested on the pre-Copemican astronomy of 
the twelft^i book of the Metaphysicaf Or Descartes’ on hisja- 
mous “method”? Or Spinoza’s on his imposmg structure of g^ 
metncal philosophy? Or Berkeley’s on his new analysis of sense- 
perception? It IS diSBcuIt, surely, to escape the impression that 
these reasons are all reasons after the event and that, in the last 
resort, these thinkers had no other grounds for their behef than 
* tBS^smple faith that is given to all in whose hearts “the Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spint that we are the children of 
^ God”^ We are accordingly safe m concluding that religious faith 
cannot be substantiated by appeal to any idealistic philosophy, 
because it is itself the ultimate source of all such philosophies, 
just as it cannot be discredited by appeal to any naturalistic 
philosophy, because no philosophy could be naturahstic which 
had not begun by discrediting it And so we return to our ong- 
inal dictum that whereas theology has an all-important con- 
tribution to make to speculative philosophy, it cannot in the 
nature of the case turn to speculative philosophy for any help 
or gmdance in the performance of its own task. 

(C) We now come to a third and very different way in which 


1 Bomans S 16 
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the task of general or metaphysical philosophy is sometimes con- 
ceived It IS pomted out that there are a number of fundamental 
concepts, and also a number of fundamental axiomatic beliefs, 
which^ are used m common by ail the special sciences and are 
therefore not peculiar to any It is natural that no one of the 
special sciences should regard the mvestigation of these concepts 
and beliefs as its own particular business, and that they should 
consequently be relegated to a separate discipline, and this dis- 
ciplme, it IS said, is philosophy. Dr. Broad gives it the distin- 
guishmg name of 'cntioal philosophy,’ and looks upon it as an 
mquiry separate from, hut no less legitimatQ than, the 'specu- 
lative philosophy’ of which we have been speaking The task 
of critical philosophy he takes to be “tlie analysis and defini- 
tion of our fundamental concepts, and the clear Btntemcnt and 
resolute criticism of our fundamental beliefs,” and he adds: 

"It IS obviouriy a necessary and a possible task, and it is not performed 
by any other science The other sciences use the concepts and assume the 
behefs Critical Philosophy toes to analyse the former and to cnticisc 
the latter "* 

Ita/dl this Dr Broad is fundamentally Aristotelian. Awstotlc too 
oelieved that what he calls First Science or First Philosophy 
(to^distmguish it from the various special sciences or philoso- 
phies) consists of two parts~the investigation of the ultimate 
nature of reahty as such, and the investigation of the funda- 
mental prmciples on which all om thinking is based. Hcrejs 
what he says. 


'We must state whether it belongs to one or to different sciences to 
mqmre mto^ truths which arc in mathematics called anoms, and into 

“’so belongs to one science, 
!!r snence of the philosopher, for these truths hold good for 

that IS, and not for some special genus apart from othore. 

^d all men use teem And for this reason no one who is copduct- 

mg a ^^1 mqu^ tnra to say anythmg about their truth or falsehood 
philosopher, who is studjung the nature of all 
substance, must mqmre also into the principles of syllogBm ”= 


Is teen critical philosophy’ but another name for logic? Some 
would answer question m the affirmative, and Mr. Bertrand 
Bu®ell has told us that logic, understood as tee attempt to 

. }Scte«llflcXhottttU,T) li »lJIclapIiVJlea.'l005. W, D Ross IramlnUon. 
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formulate the most general characteristics of reality, is the es- 
sence of all philosophy ^ What Dr. Broad (who has been largely 
influenced by Mr. Russell) says is that logic “is the most fun- 
damental part of Critical Philosophy,” dealing as it does "with 
the most general and pervasive of all concepts and with those 
fundamental behefs which form the ‘connective tissue’ of all 
ksowledge.”^ But he also beheves that it is the business of 
cntical philosophy to investigate the concepts peculiar to the 
sphere of ethics “hke good and bad, right and vrrong, duty, etc 
and he holds in consequence that “the greater part of ethics,” 
instead of bemg a special science, is “simply a branch of Cntical 
Philosophy.” And he holds also that the most fundamental con- 
cepts which are peculiar to the region of physical science, like 
motion, apace, matter, are not properly to be discussed by' physi- 
cal science itself, but only by cntical philosophy ® 

Now with all this we need not, as students of theology, very 
deeply concern ourselves, but there is one query which we can- 
not help puttmg Is Dr. Broad nght in thinkmg that the special 
scientist must leave to the general philosopher the discussion 
of even thpse fundamental concepts and beliefs which are pa- 
lter to the region in which he is workmg? Is not such discussi^ 
much more properly the busmess of the special science itself? 
Is it not the b-amed physicist rather than the logician ^ho» 
is likely, in the end, to be able to tell us what space and matter 
and motion are? And mdeed the impression we get from Dr. 
BTd^Q’s own book is that the often admirable insight which he 
gives us into these difficult matters is much more based on the 
discoveries of specialised physics than upon any kind of study 
which can be carried on in abstraction from specialised physics 
and called cntical philosophy or logic. This impression, more- 
over, is in agreement with a more general impression which we 
cannot help having about the modem discussion of these matters 
as a whole, namely, that, like so many things before it, it is more 
and more being turned over from the philosophic to the scien- 
tific classrooms Where once we listened to a Spmoza or a 
Berkeley or a Hegel, we now hsten by preference to a Mach, an 
Einstein, a Whitehead, an Eddington. Or, if that is puttmg the 


* Our Knoaledgt of the External World, ch. II 
*Op dl.p, 23 
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Merence too bluntly, it is at least true that the philosophy of 
nature is every day becoming more and more technically scien- 
Mc in character. Similarly, we feel bound to a^ -whether Dr. 
Broad is right in denymg to "the greater part of etiiics” (includ- 
ing tiie investigation of the meanmg of good, right, and duty) 
the light to be a special science, and relegating it to general 
pluloEophy. Surely it is to the special student of ethics, rather 
toan to the critical philosopher as such, that we should go for 
a careful analyas of the meamng of such terms as these. Is not 
tins, indeed, precisely the task which the morahst, as speraal 
student, has always particularly set before, himself; and why 
should we say that he is not competent to fulfil it or that, if 
he does fulfil it, he is going over to another branch of leammg? 

The view that the special sciences are not only unmterested in 
the general problem of the formulation and verification of those 
concepts and principles which are common to all our thinking 
and are dealt -with by lope in the traditional sense of the term, 
but are also incompetent to deal with the most fundamental of 
the spedoi concepts and principles which are pecuhar to them- 
selves, and must accordmgly leave the investigation 9! these to 
gg^ieral philosophy— this new is so -widely diffused in current 
toougbt, and has so cntical a bearing on the standing of the- 
ology as a special science, that we must subject it to a more 
detailed exanunation. We may illustrate it from the position 
taken in the representative teirt-book of ethics already quoted 
from, Professor Seth’s Ethical Principles. Professor Seth difims 
radically from Dr. Broad in that he beheves ethics to be a qie- 
dal sraence, its method bemg "scientific, not metaphysical”; but 
he agrees -with him in thinking that the ultimate special prin- 
ciples of all the special sciences (and therefore, on his -view, of 
ethics) are subject to the final criticism of philosophy. In his 
own words; 

"The normatiTe sciences are to be distmguisbed, no less than the nat- 
ural sciences, from metaphysics or phOosophy, whose problem is the de- 
termination of the nltnnate or atoolute vahdity of all judgments, whether 
they are judgments of fact or judgments of worth. Neither the natural 
nor the normative sdences deal -with the question of thdr own ultimate 
-rahdity. It is the function of metaphysics to act as critic of the sciences; 
the science do not criticise themselves Bach assumes the validity of its 
own standpoint, and of its own tystem of judgments.”^ 

‘i-ftfcBl Princfpte, Sti ed, p 32. 
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Such a doctrine, however, we beheve to be wholly mistaken As 
to the sciences not oriticismg themselves, surely it is precisely 
to such self-criticism that all scientific progress is due. It is true 
that certain sciences have often not been critical enough of, their 
own powers or sufficiently aware of their own just limits, for 
science, like other products of human nature, may suffer from 
th® malady that is vulgarly termed “swelled head.” But all sci- 
ences ought to subject themselves to the most searchmg and 
deep-going cnticism, and if there be any part of themselves of 
which they should be more cntical than of the rest, that part is 
surely their general standpomt, their imtial assumptions, their 
fundamental pnnciples — ^for it is on these that everything else 
turns. And as a matter of fact, the history of thought seems, to 
show that the special sciences have themselves been at least as 
vigilant m this respect as has been general philosophy on their 
behalf. On the whole it is true that general philosophy has 
tended to be very conservative, and even behmdhand, m its con- 
ceptions of scientific view-points, while most of the really sweep- 
ing changes that have been made have come from the practising 
expenmcntal scientists themselves 

The idea that the sciences do not actively concern themselv^ 
with the truth or validity of tlie judgments which they investi- 
gate, but merely “assume” such truth or vahdity, leaving it* ttf 
metaphysics to detemime whether they are right or wrong in this 
assumption — ^this idea is applied by Professor Seth to the case of 
ethics in the followmg manner. 

"The science of morality has a right to assume that man is a moral 
bemg, since his judgments about conduct imply the idea of morahly. 
But whether this scientific assumption is finally vahd or mvahd, whether 
the moral judgments are trustworthy or lUusoiy, and whether or not their 
validity imphes the freedom of man as a mor^ bemg, arc problems for 
metaphysics to solve.”* 

Yet it would be interestmg to know how metaphysics proposes 
to solve them I What means has metaphysics at its disposal, 
which ethics has not, for arguing the question whether man is 
or is not "a moral being”? Surely if we were desirous of know- 
ing whether this so-called assumption were true or false, it is to 
ethical science— to the Socratic study of the moral consciousness 
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itself— that TO should go, rather than to any kind of metaphysi- 
cal speculation And again, what possible means has metaphysics 
at its disposal, which ethics has not, for the decision of the ques- 
tion, whether our "moral judgments are trustworthy or illusory”? 
Let us suppose, for instance, that some metaphyacian felt him- 
self able, in accordance with the freedom here allowed him, to 
demonstrate the illusory nature of our fundamental moral judg- 
ments; on what grounds could he do this? Surely not on the 
strength of some speculative theory which has set out by ignormg 
the facts of moral experience, but only on the strength of a deep- 
going critical examination of the moral consciousness itself But 
that is precisely the task which scientific ethics sets before itself 
to perform Thus it is only by tummg moral scientist for the 
time being that the philosopher can hope to say anjrthing worth 
hstenmg to about the meanmg of our moral judgments and the 
i-rnH of vahdity attachmg to them No effective attack has ever 
been made on the moral consciousness (or on any re^on of 
our spirit’s life) from outside All those who have attacked it 
with any appearance of success have attacked it from withm; 
is to say, they have attacked it by analysing it, by putting 
under the microscope, and so endeavouring to show it up for 
what, as it seems to them, it really is — a tissue of nonsense or 
'of'self-deception Similarly, it is true that no effective defence 
of the moral consciousness has ever been made otherwise than 
by offering such a descnptive apalysis of it as has at j®ce 
revealed its deep and authentic roots in our rational nature; 
nobody has ever really been able to supply it with any external 
buttresses or to deduce its fundamental utterances from any 
speculative view of things which began by abstracting from 
them. The plain fact is, indeed, that the truth of our fundamen- 
tal moral judgments neither needs nor is capable of any aux- 
iliary defence; and the only reason which has led certam philos- 
ophers to question it is (if we may take leave to say so) that 
they have been but indifferent moral scientists, contentmg them- 
selves with shallow and hastily considered and undiscnminating 
accounts of our human consciousness of moral value What they 
need is a conversation with Socrates about the meaning of good- 
ness, or with Kant about the psychology of moral obhgation 
In one respect, however, jye must acknowledge an element of 
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profound truth in what Professor Seth says It is indeed true, 
as was pointed out at length in our first chapter, that the moral 
scientist’s business is simply to understand the moral pomt of 
view, and ndt to provide himself with any assurance or prqpf of 
its vahdity; and it is also true that the moral scientist (if he be 
to any degree a fit member of society) begins by assummg its 
vahdiiy. But he assumes it not because be does not conceive it 
to be his particular busmess to prove it but rather because he 
does not feel that it is the sort pf tbmg that needs, or is capable 
of, proof; and because, as an mtelhgent bemg, he finds himself 
unable to doubt it , It is therefore absurd to suggest that what 
ethics cannot do in this respect, metaphysics can do in its stead. 
Metaphysics is the last thing in the world to be able to provide 
the moralist with the assurance of the validity of the moral point 
of view. Only his own moral consciousness can do that. The 
moral pomt of view, m fact, is self-evidencmg to all moral beings; 
and it is because he is a moral being, not because he is a sci- 
entist, that the moral scientist possesses assurance of its validity, 
and the assurance thus commumcated from man as moral being 
to man as moral scientist is, in its turn, passed on, though«i^ 
with a fuller and more logically coherent self-consciousness of il^ 
own nature, to general philosophy and metaphysics 
On this point there is no better guide than Aristotle. Aristotle^ 
as we have seen, teaches that every science sets out from certain 
beliefs which it assumes to be true and does not attempt to 
prove. But he never suggests that it is the busmess of First Phi- 
losophy to prove them, still less to criticise them On the con- 
trary he holds that they are of such a nature as to be incapable 
of proof— or of disproof, and that it is only for that reason that 
the science m question is justified in takmg them for granted. 
“How,” he asks, “can there be a science of the first principles? 
For vte are aware even now what each of them is.”^ That is to 
say, we need no science to assure us of the truth of first prin- 
ciples, for their truth is evident to every man on inspection, and 
(as he says) we become aware of them not by demonstrative 
science but by Nous — as we might say, by the direct intuition 
of our intelligent natures It is true that Aristotle does consider 
it to be the business of Fnst Philosophy to defend our funda- 
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mental beliefs against any objections which may be brought 
against them, but such defence can only consist in trying to 
bring home their self-evident character to those who, through 
some confusion of thought, inclme to deny it— and has nothing 
to do with proof or disproof It therefore seems clear that, in 
whatever sense it is true that ethical science is unable to assure 
us of the fundamental validity of the moral pomt of view, in that 
sense neither can metaphysics assure us of it, nor is assurance 
needed, because it is ours from the beginning 

All this may now be applied to the case of theology in a very 
few words It is m a real sense true (as we saw at the end of 
Chapter I) that theology, considered as a science, has no special 
mpHTis of its own whereby it can demonstrate the fundamental 
validity of the rehgious consciousness and the fundamental truth 
of religious belief In the end all it can do is to take over into 
itself the assurance which already and nativelj' belongs to faith 
And this assurance it passes on to metaphysics. It is therefore 
incompetent for metaphysics to attempt to throw any new light 
on the nature or degree of the validity attaching to the religious 
pQ)^ of view; for it is, if we may so express it, one stage further , 
if^oved than theological science itself from the only source of 
insight from which hght on tins greatest of all questions can 
S)d' expected to come — ^the direct witness of the Spint of God in 
the heart of man 

Our discussion of the relation of theology to plulosophy is now 
at last ended If it has seemed mtncatc and confusing, that (as 
we make bold to assert) is not owing to any uncertainty on our 
part concemmg the task and method of theology, but rather to 
the amazing vanety and confusion of current ideas concerning 
the task and method of philosophy. The one conclusion which 
clearly emerges is that, whatever be its real task, metaphysics, 
considered as such, can have no new and peculiar light of i >3 own 
to throw upon the religious problem It is a conclusion which 
many of our contemporaries have long ago reached in their own 
way. For the settlement of the deepest theological issues men 
are lookmg more and more, neither to high-flying metaphysical 
speculations nor to neatly finished metaphysical systems, but to 
the patient and (in the best sense of the n ord) empirical study of 
the religious consciousness ifself. 



CHAPTER HI 


THE SCOPE OF THEOLOGY 


Wb have described the business of theology as the analytic and 
systematic presentafion of tehgious belief The question may, 
however, be put to us whether we should not rather say Chris- 
tian belief — or, if any of us should happen to be Jews or Bud- 
dhists, whether we should not then say Jewish or Buddhist 
belief It has indeed been suggested that there is in the world 
no such thing as religion but only a number of rehgions And 
there is no doubt that the student of the spiritual life of man- 
kind does at first sight seem to be confronted with a mere hap- 
hazard jumble of diverse rehgious systems, each standing for a 
different view of the meaning of hfe and the nature of the trT 
oendent world, and seeming between them to exhaust eve: 
possible view that could be taken. So it has been felt by some^ 
that no such general science of religion as we have descnbed is’ 
possible, it being unthinkable that we should ever succeed in 
findmg any kind or degree of« system in the religious conscious- 
ness of mankind as a whole. All we can do, they say, is to at- 
tempt to systematise the behefs of our own ‘religion’— which, 
to be sure, would not be our own, did we not hold it to be the 
one most (or alone) worthy of attention. Adherents of other re- 
ligions may, of course, subject their own religious consciousness 
and that of their fellow-religiomsts to the same kind of analytic 
and ^stematic study as that to which we subject ours, and thus 
there may be a separate science of theology for every religion, 
and each may be fully adequate to its own special task In some 
European universities, for instance, theie are parallel schools of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic theology within the same pre- 
cincts If it be asked whether a single student (while adhenng, 
of course, to only one religion, or perhaps to none at all) might 
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possibly study in more than one of these schools, endeavouring 
in turn to systematise the lehgious conscioumess of, let us say. 
Buddhism, llohammedamsm, and Christianity, our critics 17111 
be'Iess unanimous in their answer. Some would hold that there 
can’ be small profit for the Christaan student in making sys- 
tematic study of the works of the devil, which is what the non- 
Cauistian faiths after all are Others, more in touch with our 
modem ways of thinking, might claim that, while the faiths of 
the non-Christian world are indeed worthy of study, the Chns- 
tian student should not study them as from within themselves, 
but rather m the light of their divergence from Chnstiamty. 
Others, still more illumine, would say that il is only from withm, 
and by men who have in some degree shared them, that these 
other reh^ons can be properly understood and interpreted, and 
that therefore the Christian student is, as such, disquahfied from 
attemptmg the truly scientific study of any religion save his 
own. But all these would agree that, for the student who is a 
Christian, the scientific study of the Christian consciousness is 
a thmg quite by itself and is what “theologj'” in the first place 
m^mean. 

/-^his may be said to be the \iew of the matter which has tra- 
ditionally been taken by Protestant theologians, and it is worth 
Tvhile noticing how it came about As we have already learned, 
the great theologies of the Middle Ages were all attempts to 
combine into a single system all that was known, or could from 
any quarter be discovered, about God and the things of the^-oul 
Two sources of knowledge were recognised and -taken into ac- 
count— gieculative philosophy on the one hand, and the sacred 
•svritings and traditions of Chnstiamty on the other. Non-Chris- 
tian rehgion was beheved to be but a farrago of delusion and 
error and was not dealt with at all except in so far as the acci- 
dental contact of the Western nations with the Jew or the 
Saracen made an occasional polemic necessary. With the"itefor- 
mation, however, there came a certain change of emphasis The 
Protestant Eeformers tended, though in verj' various degrees, to 
be distrustful of natural theology, and to place greater propor- 
tionate emphasis on the hght of Christian revelation; while at 
the same time they were no whit more receptive than the me- 
dhei'al doctors to the idea that there might be some hght of 
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revelation in the non-Christian rehgions too. Thus it came about 
that the Pjotestant text-books of theology, while certainly leas 
embarrassed than were the medisval text-books witb material 
of a purely speculative kind, were for that very reason conceived 
on a somewhat narrower basis What the theolopan now set 
before himself to do was not so much to inquire into the whole 
compass of truth, human and divme, as to state in orderly and 
systematic form the doctnnes of the Christian religion as made 
Imown in the Chnstian revelation. The first text-book of Prot- 
estant theology was written by Melanchthon m 1521 and was 
called Common Points in Matters Theological (Loci communes 
rerum theologicarum) . Calvm called his book, written fifteen 
years later, Principles oj the Christian Religion (Institutio re- 
ligionis christianw) Later text-books were called either Posi- 
tive Theology or Systematic Theology; and m English-speakmg 
countnes the latter term has persisted to this day. In other Prot- 
estant countnes, however, the term Dogmatic Theology or Dog- 
matics, which first came into use m the seventeenth century, has 
become the more usual ^ But m either case the ostensible aun of 
the study has been merely to throw Christian belief into ftpre 
systematic form than that in which it is commonly found out^ 
side the schools Moreover such systematic or dogmatic the- 
ology, thougli conceived thus narrowly, was traditionally il-^ 
garded as covermg the whole field of necessary study. It was 
only at a later date, when the^ mfluence of modem philosophical 
developments on the one hand and the bolder-growing clauns 
of certain non-Chnatian religions on the other came to make' 
themselves felt, that there was added a prefatory or appended 
study of “Chnstian Evidences,” in which some attempt was 
made to go beyond the mere exposition of Scnptural doctnne 
by saying somethmg m its defence “Chnstian Evidences” soon 
became “Apologetics,” but this was still conceived (as, of course, 
the name itself indicates) to be something of an appendage to 
theological study proper Fmally, under the pressure of new 
movements of thought, apologetics became broken up into “Phi-j 
losophy of Religion” (a term somewhat rashly borrowed from 
the Hegelians) on the one hand and “Comparative Rehgion” (a 
term which bears upon it every mark of compromise) on the 

1 Details ore given In Julius SaHan's Oofmatlt, Ste Auil , S 1. 
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other. But still the central place was given to systematic the- 
ology, conceived essentially in the old way as an orderly state- 
ment of Christian behcf 
1 

n 

The first Protestant theologian to whom the unsatisfactory hnd 
compromissary nature of such a result was in some degree evi- 
dent was Schleiennacher It will be instructive to have his view 
before us 

Schleiennacher follows the Protestant Mdition m beliemg 
that a separate science of theology “must be formed in connec- 
tion with every determinate mode of faith But he is remark- 
able as having thought out the imphcations of this position in a 
much more clear-minded and resolute way than had any of his 
predecessors FoUowmg the continental custom, he uses the 
name “dogmatic theology” to denote what he takes to be the cen- 
tral theological discipline Its object, he tells us, is to present m 
^stematie form some one historical type or system of religious 
jieSlf— the type, namely, which is pecuhar to the religious com- 
inunily to which the student himself belongs. The object of 
Christian dogmatics would thus be the presentation in systematic 
form of the Christian faith. Unfortunately, however, the Chris- 
tian faith is not, either at the present time or as seen in history, 
one faith but rather many faiths, and so the dogmatic theologian 
is unmediately faced with the question as to which variety of 
Christian faith he is to set forth Is it to be the ongmal teachmg 
, of Jesus? Or the faith of the earliest Cbnstian commumties? 
Or of the Middle Ages? Or of his oujn modem time? Once more, 
IS he to present the Chnstianity of the Eastern Church or of the 
Western? And if Western Chnstianity, is it to be Roman or Prot- 
estant? And if Protestant, is it to be the ProtestantisnTof the 
Reformers or of to-day? And if of to-day, is it to be Lutheran-' 
ism or High-Anghcamsm or Methodism or Quakensm? Schleier- 
maoher’s answer is that the theologian’s business must be with 
the Chnstiamty of his own sect and his own time, his aim bemg 
faithfully to report the type of rehgion that is thfere represented 
“Theology,” he defines, “is the staence which systematises the 
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doctnne prevalent in a Chnstian Church at a given time”^, and 
he adds 

“This limitation to the doctnne of a pwrlicular church is not a Am- 
veisal characteristic, because Chnstiamty has not always been diiaded 
mto a number of commumons defimtely separated by diversity of doc- 
tnne But for the present time this characteristic is mdispensable, smce, 
to speak only of the Western Church, a presentation smtable to Proteat- 
an&a cannot possibly be the same for Csthohcs, there bemg no con- 
nection between the doctnnes of the one and those of the other. A dog- 
matic presentation which set out to avoid havmg any conflict with either 
of the two parts, would lack ecclesiastical value for both m almost all 
individual propositions.. That every presentation bmits itself to the doc- 
tnne which exists al a certain hme is certainly seldom expressly admitted, 
but it appears nevertheless self-evident, and the great number of dogmatic 
presentotionE which succeed one another can, for the most part, be ex- 
plamed in no other way ” ‘ 

What Schleiennacber thus conceives himself to be domg in his 
OTvn work on the Chnstian Faith is to be presenting an orderly 
exposition of the faith actually operative within German Prot- 
estantism m his own day, i. e., a century or so ago 

The question might very naturally be raised whether we can 
even stop short with “a given sect at a given time ” CanSne 
assume that even within this veiy circumscnbed area of discourse 
Christianity always means the same thmg? Is there not a 
ference in the religion of different individuals even witbm the 
same sect and epoch? Schleiermacher's answer, however, seems 
to be that, whatever differences there may be in form of expres- 
sion, the fundamental faith of all the members of a single re- , 
hgious fellowship at any given time is essentially the same This 
answer is in keeping with Schleiermacher’s characteristic doc- 
tnne that rehgion consiste essentially in an expenenced feelmg, 
and that consequently the difference between one rehgious per- 
suasion and another hes in the fact tiiat it is based on a differ- 
ent expbnence, a' different determination or variety (eigenthum- 
liche Abanderung) of feeling Smce rehgion is also for Sohleier- 
macher an essentially social phenomenon, this feehng is always 
conceived by him as being socially determined Hence he takes 
it for granted that the faith of any single Christian commumon 
at any one per^id is based on a common religious experience and 

’ Der christliche Qlaube (Ut ed ), { 1 Many of my quotations trom tbls work are 
&om the translation of D M Barilo (.The ChtisUttn Fmtii in Outline, Edlnburgb, 
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jB therefore capable of being systematised by reference to that 
common expenence; and his reason for saying that there is no 
“connection” or “contmmty" {ketn Zusammenhang) between the 
creeds of different commimions is that he believes them to be the 
fruits of charactenstically different religious expenences 

What Schleiermacher now clearly sees is that, if its task is to 
be conceived in this way, dogmatic theology must be a puftly 
histoncal study It is, he says, a branch of histoncal theologj-. 
Is there then any theology which is not historical? According to 
Schleiermacher there is such a theology, and he calls it, follow- 
ing a precedent that was just then beginning to be fashionable in 
Protestant circles, "pblosophical theology ” Of this philosoph- 
ical theology he did not treat in any of his pubhshed works, but 
from the Brief Outline of Theological Study which he prepared 
for his students we know what he meant by it and how very 
small a scope he assigned to it He seems indeed virtually to 
have confined it to the critical determination of the historical 
relationship in which the faith of one's own communion stands 
to that of other commumons It is, he says, (if no longer mere 
^isflory, yet) a branch of “histoncal cnticism,” the object of 
'which is to "compare that which, m Chnstianity, is historically 
^ven with all the ways m which it is possible for religious com- 
mumties to be different from one another.”^ And he goes so far 
as to add that “as often as Christianity divides itself into a plu- 
rahty of ecclesiastical communion^, all of which nevertheless lay 
claim to the common name of Chnstian, the same problems arise 
with regard to them also; and there is then further, in addition 
to the general, for every one of these also a epeciaf, philosophical 
theology . . , Our special philosophical theology, therefore, is 
Protestant in character.’’^ 

Three thmgs are worthy of note about this position. First, 
that the task of theology is regarded as bemg essentiayy his- 
tonographic m character, its aim being to bnng in a true and 
orderly report of such beliefs as are actually held, secondly, that 
such a report is regarded as necessanly being made from the in- 
side — ^that 18 , by one who shares the system of belief reported; 
and thirdly, that one must accordingly confine one’s report to 
the beliefs of one's own sect and epoch, though one may go on to 
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the secondary business of a histonco-cntical comparison of one’s 
own faith with other faiths 

One result of Schleiermacher’s influence has been that whilij in 
the later Middle Ages the term Theology was used without quali- 
fication, and while in the Protestantism of Schleiermacher’s time 
only the qualification of “Ghrishan” was commonly added, it has 
of recent years been a comparatively common thing, in Germany 
and Switzerland and Protestant France, to find the books and 
lecture courses w’hicli cover this same ground entitled rather 
ProtcstanUschc Dogmatik, La dogmatique protestante, 

m 

From Schlcicrmacher let us now pass to Ritschl. Ritschl fol- 
lows Schlciermacher m insisting that the theologian must take 
up his standpoint “within the faith of the religious community” 
of which he is a member, and he is even more emphatic than was 
Schlcicrmacher in insisting that he must never allow his attention 
to wander beyond the bounds of that community’s faith Like 
Luther, lie entirely discards all “natural theologl^” and from be- 
^nning to end he maintams his standpoint strictly withinHlm 
circle of distinctively Christian truth. He will have none of th^ 
"philosophical theology” which, to be sure, seemed in SchleiCT^ 
macher’s scheme to be little more than an appendage "Philoso- 
phy of religion” is anathema to him, and so also are “Christian 
cridences” and “apologetics”; and “comparative religion” he evi- 
dently believes to be a not very fruitful study Thus dogmatic 
thcologj'^, understood in the strictest sense, is the be-all and the 
end-all of theological study for Ritschl. “The immediate object 
of theological cognition," he wntes, “is the community’s faith.”* 
And he takes essentially Schlciermacher’s view as to what the 
theologian’s task is with reference to the faith of his com- 
munity’; it is to bring in an accurate, coherent, and discriminat- 
ing report of it 

T\Tiere he differs from Schlcicrmacher is in the fact that he 
apparently does not think it necessary to limit the field of the 
Christian theologian to the doctnnes of "a particular Christian 
Church at a given lime ” For Ritschl there is, in every deep 
and true sense of the word, only one Chnstian Church, and it is 
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a Church -nbich, as regards the deepest things in its faith and 
hfe, has always been the same Therefore, although Schleier- 
mafher and Ritschl are at one in urging that the theologian’s 
standpoint must be taken “mthm the community” of which he 
is a member, and that he can never properly concern hunself 
with anything outwith the bounds of that community, yet by 
“community" (Gemeinschajt) the former means a particular sect 
at a given period, while the latter means the Chnstian Church 
throughout all the ages. There is at bottom, according to Ritschl, 
but one Christian faith, recognisable behmd all the differences 
that divide the sects, and haidng its fixed norm of reference in 
the New Testament writings "The theology which aims at ex- 
hibitmg the authentic mtellectual content of Christianity in 
scientific form must collect it from the books of the New Testa- 
ment and from no other source”^ The Ritschlian theologians 
thus take up them theological standpomt outside and above the 
distinction of Roman and Protestant Chnstianity, and endeavour 
to find in the faith common to both communions a fundamental 
principle which may serve as a touchstone for the adjudication 
of iSh points at issue between them; and they are aU concerned 
^ show, by reference to tins principle and touchstone, that 
Cathohcism is not merely contrary to Protestantism, but con- 
4faiy to its own inward nature, contrary to its best self. 

More satisfactoiy than Ritschl’s own very perfunctory state- 
ments on this matter are the much fuller and clearer dehver- 
ances of his disciple, Herrmann The main difference between 
the two is perhaps that Hemnaim's outlook is considerably less 
biblicistic than Ritschl’s He is inclmed to lay less stress on the 
nonnative character of the written records, and more stress on 
the recognisabihty of the co mm on Christian expenence diared 
alike by ourselves to-day and the New Testament writers long 
ago. But he is in full agreement with his master in believing that 
the theologian who is a Chnstian must begm by taking his 
stand within the circle of defimtely Chnstian belief and can have 
nothing to do with any faith that is not distinctively Chnstian 
For him the business of theology is still to report on that Chris- 
tian faith and experience which is always and everywhere the 
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same and which is gencrically, and fiom the bottom up, a dif- 
ferent thing from all non-Chnstian faith and experience 

This view Herrmann is not afraid to push to its extrenjest 
limits He insists that the faith of Christians is altogether 
grounded in an expcncnce mediated through the historical Jesus 
“Jesus alone makes us certain of the living God,” and is for us 
“the only revelation If others, who are not Christians, have 
believed in God, it must therefoic have been on grounds very 
different from ours Herrmann applies tins pnnciple to the Old 
Testament religion wath hardly Iks boldness than to any pagan 
cult A Christian’s grounds for belief, he would seem to say, arc 
one thing; an Israelite’s anothci; and that is all that there is to 
be said. Here is a typical passage 

“There has an«en a bad practice now widely spread among us When 
the question is asked. 'On what depends our certainty of a living God 
who works in us?' it is qmte a common practice to look away from our- 
6611X3 and our onn particular position, and to think of as many men as 
possible, who stand at the greatest pos.siblo distance from us, such as the 
savages of Nciv Holland or the ancient Egyptians None of these, it is 
urged, have been utterly without the capacity for recognising God,^s in- 
dc^ the apostle Paul testifies Wo ore also further remmded tliatHrqri 
had the Imou ledge of God and enjoyed commumqn with Hun befow 
Christ came, and therefore it is finally concluded that what was possible 
to the Jenx must also be possible to us Such arguments arc frequently 
set up in contradiction of our proposition that for us Jams is the revela- 
tion of God. And then that proposition of ours looks hkc an exaggeration, i 
It seems os though, in order to reduce it to its nght proportions, wc ought 
rather to say that wc may have the revelation of the bemg of God quite 
apart from Jesus, but that Jesus makes some addition to that revelation, 

05, for axamplc, the knowledge tliat God has a Son and constitutes one 
Being with Hun , 

“Now to all this wo may reply that wo by no means ivish to assert, 
eicn for a moment, that the savages of New Holland have no knowledge 
of God, no pulsations of true religion, and therefore no communion with 
God. Hut wc do not know through what medium such knowledge and 
such commumon roach them. Wc cannot enter fully into the rehgious 
life c\Tn of a pious Israelite, for the facts which worked upon them as 
revelations of God have no longer this force for us ... We stand in 
such historical relationships that Jesus Chnst alone can be grasped by 
us as the fact in which God so reveals Himself to us that everything that 
ludes Him from us vanishes away.”* 

It IS true that certain membeis of the Rilschlinn school, like 

■ Communion tcllh Goil, J.tii; traniil , 3d cd , i> 01 < Op c/( > pp. 01-C3. 
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Kaftan, have been willing (as Herrmann was not willing) <o 
allow a certain place for an independent discipline of apologetics 
alopgside theology proper. But the place they allow it is at 
besti a very minor and restncted one — the place of an hors- 
d’cBuvre, never that of a piece dc resistance And Kaftan's defini- 
tion of dogmatic theology itself is strictly Ritschlian: 

f 

"The true central task of Protestant dogmatics consists in setting forth 
the knowledge which accrues to faith from the appropnit ion of the rci ela- 
tion of God home witness to by Scripture In the fulfilment of this task 
dogmatics is wholly dctennined by Senpture and cef!e«nstical confes- 
sion . That Its task should be thus and not ethermse understood u 
not only a theological but also an ecclesiastical ncccssitj."* 


IV 

The great defect in Schlciermacher’s view is verj' commonly 
said to be his attempt to regard tlicolog\’ as a purely hietoncal 
science In a sense, perhaps, tins is true; but from another point 
of view we cannot but recognise a verj' real insight in what he 
has iS say under this head Sjunpathcticnlly regarded, it is to 
taken as a protest against the use of spcculaliie methods, 
and as a plea for the use of more empirical methods, in the in\ cs- 
tS^tion of the religious consciousness Vimt it means to say 
is that the method of theology is one of critical description or 
analysis— for of course no true historj’ is uncritical And that is 
not different from what we ourselves lin\c said Sclilcicrranchers 
position finds its belated justification in Signor Croce’s recent 
insistence that philosophy and historj' come, in the last analysis, 
to pretty much the same thing. Concerning winch more will he 
said in the next chapter 

Even more heartily must we agree with Sclilciermacher, and 
■with the Ritschlians, in insisting that religion can be cffcttively 
studied only from within These thinkers were doing a notable 
and lasting service to the study of religion wlicn they laid it 
down that the theologian must take up his ttcw-point Unthin 
his own religious consciousness and wifliin the religious fellow- 
ship of which he is a member, as indeed he cannot avoid doing 
without ceasing to be a loyal and believing member. 

* OaomaUt., etc AuB , p 101 
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Where we are bound to take issue with Sohleiermacher and 
the Ritschlians is not in their insistence that the business of the 
theologian is to present a faithful report, but in their viei^ of 
the field which this report should cover, not in their insistence 
that the theologian should take up his position within his own 
rehgious consciousness and fellowship, but m their view as to 
h(}w far extensible the limits of that consciousness and fellowship 
really are 

Scbleiermacher held, as we saw, that the theologian’s range 
was strictly confined within the limits of his own age and of the 
visible ecclesiastical orgamsation to which he adhered, while 
Ritscbl held that it must extend to the furthest chronological 
and confessional confines of the religious system (that is, of 
what would commonly be called the "rehgion”) of which his own 
sect claimed to be a true part In making this extension Ritschl 
will carry us all with him We shall all feel that the concern of 
the theologian, even if he be a convinced Lutheran and very 
much a child of the nineteenth century, is not simply with the 
nineteenth-century Lutheran religious consciousness, but with 
something much less circumscnbed, somethmg wider and Slfeger, 
somethmg older and more enduring We shall all feel with Rits^ 
and Herrmann that the pnme concern of every Christian th^ 
ologian is with nothing less than the Christian religious coU- 
sciousn^ and the Christian faith. If the theologian were to 
confine hi^cntical and systerajatising endeavours within the lunits 
of Frotestahtism, for example, then he could take no cognisance 
of the points at issue between Protestantism and Romanism, and 
he would be precluded from making any critical judgment with 
reference to these points; yet such a judgment is, as we shall all 
feel, just what we should look to the theolopan to give us, nor 
is there any good reason why a theologian should not as much 
tell us-whether Protestantism or Romanism be the more authen- 
tic Chnstianity as (what even Scbleiermacher would allow to be 
within his remit) whether the preaching from this or that Lu- 
theran pulpit be the better Protestantism. A writer like Herr- 
mann cannot but win our sympathy for his contention that all 
true Christian fellowships, in whatever age appearing, have some- 
thing deep and fundamental in common, and that by reference to 
this basic clement of identity eaclw may be appraised and the 
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measure of good and evil, of truth and error in it recognised In 
this matter, if in no other, Schleiermacher takes sectananism too 
senpusly, and also he takes the spirit of the age too seriously 
Butithere are fewer serious students now than there were in his 
day whose dominating interest is m their own sect, and there are 
more whose mterest is in the nhole breadth and depth and un- 
versahty of the Chnstian religion ' 

The Ritschhans, however, though anxious to give to the the- 
ologian, whatever be his ‘sect’ or ‘communion,’ the whole field 
of Christian faith for his province, would yet confine him strictly 
to Chnstian faith They make much lighter than did Schleicr- 
macher of the spiritual fissures which divide Romanist from 
Protestant, Anglican from Methodist, first-centuiy from nine- 
teenth-century Christian, but of the fissure which divides Chns- 
tianity of every age and brand from all other religion they make 
as much as can be made The former fissures, they would seem 
to say, are mere Eurtace cracks; the latter fissure goes clear down 
to the bottom 

Thus although the Ritschlian broadening of Schlcicrmachcr's 
stan^oint engages our hearty sympathy so far as it goes, yet the 
fict that the broademng process stops dead on reaching the con- 
fines of distmctively Chnstian belief is likely to make us feel 
tfeat, after all, Schleiermacher’s view; if indeed absurdly narrow, 
was at least a self-consistent one, robustly thought out, and 
comparmg very well with the halting and compromissary char- 
acter of this other For ourselves, we can no longer stop short 
in our retreat from Schleiermacher’s position, at the point where 
the Ritschhans intrenched themselves Wc should indeed very 
readily grant— and we shall, when the proper time comes, be 
found insisting— that the broad Ime which marks off Chnstian 
religion from all forms of pre-Chnstian religion stands for as 
notable an advance as the spintual history of our race has any- 
where to show. Nevertheless the Ritschhans have made alto- 
gether too much of it and have exaggerated its distinctness and 
the degree and kmd of its dissimilarity from the lines of division 
that eidst withm the Christian tradition itself, Tlie paradox of 
their position perhaps reaches its cbmax in the denial (which 
seems to follow lo^cally from their premises and which is, as 
we have seen, very outspokenly expressed by Herrmann) of any 
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ultimate ground of faith that is common to the Chnstian and 
the Jew. As the late Dr. Denney remarked m 1894, this strain 
in Ritschhamsm really harks back to that Marcionism wjjiich 
could define the relation of the Old Testament to the Christian 
Gospel only "negatively— by contrast, not by connection, or 
even by comparison.”^ Nothing, however, could well be more 
ushistoncal than such a view On the whole it must be said 
that our Lord placed even more emphasis on the basic identity 
of His Gospel with the traditional religion of His people than 
on its culminating differences from that rehgion “I came,” He, 
said, "not to destroy, but to fulfil In particular we fail, m 
readmg the Gospels, to get the impression that Jesus was offermg 
to Peter and James and John a wholly new ground of belief 
in God which was to take the place of that which had always 
been in their possession as Jewish believers. Nor has the Chris- 
tian Church ever approved a view of this kmd, as its use of 
the Old Testament and its attitude towards the Old Testament 
saints are alone sufficient to show. If appeal be made from his- 
tory to our own eicpenence, the same result appears We cannot 
but be aware of an element' of paradox m Herrmaim’s dSslara- ‘ 
tion that "he does not know” through what media the knowledSa 
of God cbmes to men who have no knowledge of Christ. Would./ 
it be unpardonable to suggest that he ought to know? At tSl 
events we will say that the gulf which divides even the modem 
Christian from the Israelite of the period when the Psalms were ^ 
written' (let alone that which divided a first-century Jew from 
a Jewish Christian of the same day), profound as it is, is both 
exaggerated and rmsmterpreted in his pages. These ancients were 
made of the same human stuff (or is it divme stuff?) that we 
ourselves are made of; and not only the impulse which made 
them seek God, but also the insig^it by which they found Him, 
are thfi 4ame which make us seek and find Him to-day As 
Denney puts it, "It is the same Word of God which became In- - 
camate m Jesus that ^eaks to the heart in the ancient Sonp- 
tures 

The present-day theologian will thus jom hands with the older 
tradition of Protestant theology in being anxious to mclude He- 
brew religion withm his purview as well as distinctively Chris- 

‘ Studies in TbeatotVt P 311 ’Matt S 17 >IrOC. eft. 
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tian relipon. The trouble ie, however, that he can no longer 
stop short, as the older tradition always did, with Hebrew re- 
hpon. If he includes Hebrew religion, he must include Greek 
religion too; for just as he has a part in the one, so he has a 
part in the other; and just as the one has made an integral 
contribution to his Christian faith, so also has the other. The 
Christian rehpon which we now possess and preach is not, as, we 
used to beheve, the result of a unilinear dei'elopment “Our civ- 
ilization,” as Dean Inge well puts it, "is a tree which has its 
roots in Greece, or, to borrow a more appropriate metaphor from 
Clement of Aleicandria, it is a rii'er which has received affluents 
from eveiy side; but its head waters are Greek. The continuity 
of Greek thought and practice in rehgion and religious philos- 
ophy is especially important ” The relipon of Hellenism (he 
goes so far as to say) "passes into Christian theology and cultus 
without any real break”^ Nor is it by any means the truth 
that historical criticism has forced this family connection upon 
us against our liking, for there is that in our blood nhich m^es 
us welcome our new-found kinsmen The sixteenth-century the- 
olo^ms liked to think of Moses and David and Jeremiah as 
Jfelon^g, in a large sense, to the same spiritual fellowship as 
themselves The modem theologian will have something^ of a 
&mlar feehng with regard to Socrates and Plato and Plotinus, 
Zeno and Seneca and Epictetus 
And of course it is as difflcult, and as arbitrary, to stop short 
with the rehgion of the Greeks as It was with the rehgion of the 
Hebrews For if we dig down to the roots of either, we shall 
fnd that it has sprung from a seed which has produced many 
another growth besides itself. Indeed, to stop short anywhere 
within the reh^ous experience of our race is to express a purely 
arbitrary preference and to draw a hne for ourselves where no 
line exists m the facts. Schleiermacher was right in hi^conten- 
tion that once it advances beyond its safe mtrenchment in the 
purely histonographic presentation of the doctrine current in a 
given ecclesiastical organisation at a given time, theological sci- 
ence can call no halt until it has reached the furthest limits of 
our human traffic with the Eternal World 


'In TJit Ltoacv of Oreea ed , E W UrtnErtone pp 27,33 
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V 

It follows that what the modem theologian must conceive of j 
himself as setting out to study is not one particular variety^ of ' 
religion, but rather religion itself We began this chapter by ad- ‘ 
mittmg that the rehgious hfe of our race is mdeed such as to be 
likely, on a first general and superficial view of it, to leave upon 
the student’s mmd the impression that there is m the world no 
such thing as 'rehgion itself,’ but only a vast number of differ- 
ent 'religions,’ each of which stands for its own unique answer 
to the nddle of existence. We have now to add that this is an 
impression which tends, witli deeper study and closer scrutmy, 
to become more and more dissipated in our minds Moreover, 
in the change of mind which here comes to him, the individual 
student is but repeating in his own pnvate experience a process 
of discovery which has already worked itself out in the larger 
medium of Western theological thought as a ',whole. There was 
a time when the histoiy of religion read like the record of an 
almost infimte succession of wild, haphazard guesses at truth. 
Gradually that has been changed, until the vast panoraiSa is 
coming to look more and more like a single scene. As we bettd^ 
leam to understand where the real heart of religion hes, we be- 
come mcreasmgly aware of elements of identity, such as we haiS 
never before suspected, which umte every form of religion known 
to us. Certam common central characters more and more stand 
out, and above all we are forced to recognise that it is onejm- • 
pulse which has led all men everywhere to sedc God and one) 
infflght which has enabled them, in however varying degrees, to | 
find Him 

We can do no more here than remind ourselves briefly of one 
or two of the hues of historical study that have contnhuted to 
this resuiJ^To begm with there is the discovery of the remark- 
able Bimilanty of the rehgious behefs and practices of the van- 
ous primitive peoples that inhabit different parts of the world 
It is now almost universally granted that primitive religion 
should be treated as a single phenomenon, the features common 
to the cults of the vanous savage races far outweighing in im- 
portance the divergences between them. “Recent researches 
into the early history of man,” says Sir James Frazer, “have 
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revealed the essential similarity with which, under many super- 
ficial difierences, the human mmd has elaborated its first crude 
philosophy of life "Religion in the lower culture," says an- 
otW scholar, "takes many forms, but, speaking broadly, they 
rest upon a common interpretation of the world In the second 
place, it IS equally certain that the closer study which, under the 
guidance of a more generous gonpathy, is now being devoted to 
the religious systems of the various civilised races is every day 
tending more and more to break down the hard-and-fast lines 
that used to separate them in our thought It is now impossible 
to mention any ‘religion’ that is regarded by the histonan as a 
self-contained umt Every known ‘religion’ is a complex phe- 
nomenon, a synthesis of prenous historical entities, many or all 
of which have entered also as elements into those partially dif- 
ferent combinations which are called the other ‘rehgions.’ "There 
have been,” says George Tyrrell wisely, ‘‘and may yet be new 
religious mstitutions, but tliere has not been and never can be 
a new religion, any more than a new language Each is a bifur- 
cation of some branch that is itself a bifurcation, and all can 
tratfj their origin to a common stem that has grown out of a 
Snot-idea— the idea of rebgion '** And in particular, as we have 
already sufficiently seen, irreparable damage has been done to 
&he Ritschhan poation that Christianity is a thing entirely sui 
penens, all of one web and of a web that has never elsewhere 
been woven In the vocabulary of the modem historian Chns- 
tiamty is the name of a long development which took its nse 
in a new synthesis and incarnation of elements that themselves 
were not new We are beginning to see that the strength and 
significance of the Christian religion lies not so much in its 
uniqueness as in its universality, not so much in its onginahty 
as in its inclusiveness As it has been well expressed by Dean 
Inge, ‘‘the Gospel of Christ is not so much a relig^^ but re- 
ligion itself, in its most universal and deepest significance ”* 

The truth is, therefore, that however many competing vari- 
eties of religion there may be in the world, however many rival 
religious institutions, however many successive stages in the 

» The Golden Bouph, abridged ed . p 2 

»J Bstlln Carpenter. Comparaitie Beliplm, p 101 

• CArtsttonfly at the Cross-Boods, p 262 

• Oultpohen Esnps, Oral series, pf 22a. 
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progress of rehpon, yet m any proper and profound sense there 
is but one religion — ^the religion which finds its first crude and' 
vague expression on the hps of the savage, the rehgion wMch 
gradually, though stumbhngly and blundenngly, nses to cermin 
lower summits of its noble ascent m Veda and Zend-Avesta, m 
Gre^ tragedian and Hebrew law-giver and prophet, the re- 
ligion which (as we beheve) reaches its final expression, its full 
articulation, as well as its freedom from all false and ahen ad- 
mixtures, in the soul of Jesus Christ^ 

And if there is only one religion, then there can be only one 
theology There are many theologies only in that subsidiary 
sense m which there are many astronomies (the Pythagorean, 
the Ptolemaic, the Copemican and so forth) and many moral 
philosophies (the Anstotelian, the Utihtanan and so forth). So 
we may speak of the Aristotelian theology, or of the Thomist, 
or of the Bitschlian But ]ust as each of these astronomies is 
but an attempt to be the one true astronomy, which takes the 
whole heaven for its field, and just as each of these moral phi- 
losophies is but an attempt to be the one true moral philosophy, 
which takes for its field the whole range of our human con- 
sciousness of duty; so each of these theologies makes claun t^ 
be the one true theology, and to take for its field our whole^ 
human insight into the Eternal World ** 

Yet we must enter a warning against a possible misunder- 
standing To say that the theologian’s subject-matter is the re- 
ligious consciousness as such does not, of course, mean that 
he cannot be a good theologian unless he take separate cog- 
nisance of every different form under which human religion has 
made its appearance in the world — a task sheerly impossible, if 
ever any was Indeed the essence of our contention is the very 
rei'erse of that, for if it be true that all rehgious systems hold 
their most’deep-seated prmciples m common, then the tlieologian 
whose acquaintance is limited to even one of these may never- 
theless attam to a real measure of understandmg of the essen- 
tial nature of all religion, and if it be true that the Christian 

* I have Tcntured to tianscrflM these words llrom the fourth diapter of my book, 
The Sools cfltehtton, and there are other echoes of that chapter to the foregoing pages 
But to say that all true religion Is one religion is good catholic teaching For Inatanoe, 
Monseigneur Le Boy. writing of the rellglan of savages, says “In reality there Is only 
one religion, there never has been but one, and tjiere never will be but one ” (The 
SeUflon the Prtmittvis, Eng transl , p 327 } 

.<5 I 
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rehgion includes, rather than excludes, ail that is of value in 
•what IS elsewhere to be found in the vorld, then the theologian 
whp knows nothing of any religion but the Christian may ne\cr- 
thefess know all there is to know ‘ The case of ethics is here 
agam closely parallel Wlien the task of thcologj' is described 
as the investigation and systematisation of human faitli as such, 
the begmner is sometimes inclined to feel that, in \ icu of the 
vast vanety of faiths that there are among men, his task is one 
of unpossible magnitude and difficulty Yet why should this be 
felt in the case of tlieologj’ any more than in the case of ethics, 
seeing that conscience also 

“bath 1 (houeind ■jci cml tonRucs, 

And Cl erv tongue brings in n se\ oral tali* ’ ■>= 

Just as the moralist finds the whole moral strn ing of his race, 
so may not the theologian find its whole religious quest, reflected 
in microcosm in his own soul’s cxpcncncc? 

It is for this reason that the theological work of Schlcicr- 
maqjjcr and of the Ritschlians was after all less graicly Mtiatcd 
^lan might have been expected by the \eiy narrow way in vliich 
^hey conceived their task One unfortunate result, liowctcr, 
rtheir narrowness and exclusmsm undoubtedly has had — ^it has 
severely limited their influence and has preicntcd their vork 
from securing the general recognition which in e\ciy' other re- 
spect it desen'cs at the hands of nil serious students of religion 
On the other hand it is just to its complete a\ oidancc of such 
exclusivism and its full recognition of the solidarity of human 
rehgion that we must look for the secret of the great influence 
exercised for two generations by Hegel’s Jichgwmphtlosophic 
— a work otheiwise very' measurably infenor in religious insight 
to such a book as Dcr chmfbche Ghubc or c\ en to the more 
crabbed and limited chef-d'mivrc of Ritschl * 

And the e^'ll still continues The systematic theologians still 
continue to regard themselves as being engaged in the ini c«tiga- 
tion, not of faith in God ns such, but of one ^arictv of faith 
And those who feel their interest in religion to be of a Mider 
kind, and whose questionings naturally tend to set out from a 

» This point receives full attention on pp 121 It lielott 
* Rlefard III, Act X . Scene 3 ' 
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broader basis, have on the whole chosen to ignore systematic 
theology rather than to ciiticise it and reshape it to their own 
use They have accepted its own account of itself without demur 
and have allowed it to pursue its little-noticed way as an i\- 
ponent of ecclesiastical dogma, and themselves they have con- 
ceived to be engaged upon a wholly different hne of investigation 
which they have sometimes called, in Hegehan fashion, the phi- 
losoph}” of religion, but now more eommonly call the science of 
religion or the psychology of reh^on or both. There is no doubt 
that these new disciplines have now taken the place of the old 
systematic theology in the affections both of the college student 
and of the general reader, and there is little doubt that they 
are seldom entirely free from a sceptical tendency which seems 
directly due to their very complacent self-divorcement from what 
is regarded as theology proper The present-day student is thus 
constantly falling between two stools — ^the teirt-books of "the- 
ology” winch could not interest him, and a "science of religion” 
■nhich is full of interest and winch on every page arouses his 
QTupathy, but which never brings him face to face ndtlj^the 
question of ultimate truth and validity at all The only remedv 
for this situation lies in a definite rapprochement between thi^ 
tno view-points With the part winch systematic theology mush 
play in tins rapprochement wc have concerned ourselves in this"* 
chapter, uith the pait nhich inii't be plaved In it by the newer 
disciplines nc shall be concerned in the nc.\t chapter but one 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE SPECDLATHTJ METHOD 
IN THEOLOGY 

I 

Iw the preceding chapters we have given some account of the 
theological method we are ourselves proposing to follow In this 
chapter and the next we shall be concerned with the evaluation 
and cnticism of certain alternative methods that have been 
suggested 

If one turns over the pages of the earher leaders of modem 
theology— Kant and Schleiermacher and afterwards Ritschl and, 
in England, a wnter like Coleridge — one finds that much of their 
argument is directed against a way of theologising which tliey 
desiraate variously as “natural theology,” “physico-theolog}',’’ 
and^speculative theology ” It is clear that the method of the- 
ology which they have here in mind is but one aspect of tlie 
general tendency of thought which is called rationalism and 
^rhich had its heyday dunng the hundred or hundred and fifty 
years immediately precedmg the appearance of the thinkers just 
mentioned — a period which has therefore come to be known as 
the scEculutn rationalisttcum, the Age of Reason 

We can best understand what rationalism is by going back to 
its historical origins, which is to say, to the attitude adopted 
towards religion !’ j the earliest Greek philosophers and scientists. 
We have already seen how, when science first came into being 
among the pre-Socratic schools, it was essentially natural sci- 
ence, r. c, an mvestigation into the nature of the^idroning 
universe. The investigators, however, very soon came upon the 
fact that there was already present on the field a rival claimant 
to knowledge about the nature of thmgs, namely rehgion How 
then were they to deal with rehgion, and what notice were they 
to take of its claims and of its deliverances? The answering of 
this question does not appear to have given very much trouble 

C8 
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to any of the Greek savants, for they, one and all of them, seem 
to have taken for granted that only as much of the traditional 
rehgion could be held to be true as was in agreement with the 
results of their own scientific investigations. The majont/ of 
them do not indeed seem to have altogether denied to religion 
a separate source of insight of its own, foi Cicero tells us that 
Xenophanes and Epicurus were the only Greek thinkers who; 
eiqiressly denied the possibiliiy of divination and revelation^' 
But they obviously did not attach great importance to any other 
way of obtainmg knowledge than their own scientific method, 
and perhaps many of them weie more sceptical of the reality of 
a directer revelation than they allowed themselves to say openly 
At all events their regular procedure was to pursue their mde- 
pendent scientific inqumes until some result was reached and 
then to say that this must be what religion was all the time 
strugghng to express. Thus it was the general fashion among the 
pre>Boorati08 to identify, in very summary manner, the so-called 
“gods” of religion with that underlymg nature (physis) — or, as 
it afterwards came to be expressed, those underlymg elements 
— of which they found all things to consist. Physis, they said, 

IS theos — a deliverance which was afterwards latimzed into thw 
famous and fateful phrase deus sive natura. 

In the philosophy of Socrates and the Socratic dialogues of® 
Plato a very different and (as now seems to us) far more ade- 
quate approach to the philosophical problem of religion is defi- 
nitely adumbrated,' yet in Pla&’s latest work, the Laws, we find 
ourselves still in the presence of the old attempt of the Ionian 
“physiologues” to buttress as much as possible of the ti’aditional 
religion by exhibitmg its coincidence with the assured results of 
scientific research. What Plato does here is first to select what 
seem to him to be the three essential behefs of rehgion — ^the 
esistence;?r£he pro'dtoce and the mcorruptibility of God — and 
then to oast about lum for any argumenti^hat may be used in 
their support The idea that rehgion begins with a behef m the 
existence of a god or gods, and the resultant idea that theology 
should begin by trying to find some buttress for that behef, thus 
both go back to Plato; who was, indeed, the first man in human 
history to formulate a "proof of the existence of God,” as well 

> Cicero, O 0 Dhinatianc, 1,8 n 
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as being the inventor of the phrase ‘ Plato himself puts forward 
two proofs— one drawn from the field of epistemology, the other 
from that of mathematical astronomy, and he declares that "no 
mo\'taI man can be secure in his rehgion” who does not possess 
the necessary knowledge le^dmg up to these two demonstrations ® 

The historical influence of this Platonic formulation was im- 
mensely increased by the fact that it was adopted, almost with- 
out change, by Plato’s great pupil, Anstotle Aristotle, like his 
master, takes it to be the first busmess of “theological science” 
(as he himself called that part of his system which afterwards 
came to be known as the Metaphysica) to provide satisfying 
demonstration of the eidstence of "a living Bemg, eternal, most 
good, to whom life and duration unbroken and eternal belong, 
for that is what we mean by God And the two Imes of proof 
which he puts forward are just those which had already been 
put forward by Plato— the epistemological argument from the 
primacy of soul over body, and the astronomical argument from 
the perfect orderlmess and circulanty of the stellar motions It 
IS moreover possible, be tells us, to establish by means of astro- 
nonil^al investigation the existence, not merely of one Supreme 
^eing, but of no less than fifty-five subsidiary celestial beings,* 
^who may be called gods Up to this point, then, traditional 
•religion can be substantiated by scientific investigation, but 
beyond that pomt it cannot be so substantiated and must conse- 
quently be regarded as merely mythological in character. Aris- 
totle concludes his discussion with this paragraph: 

“The tradition has been handed down by the men of olden tune and by 
those of the most remote ages to us their posterity, in the fonn of a myth, 
that these bemgs are gods and that the dime surrounds all nature 
But as for the rest of the tradition, it is a later mythical addition with an 
eye to the persuasion of the multitude and to its advantage from the point 
of view of law and expediency.* For accordmg to it, theSt^beings are 
human in form or like some of the other animals, and other things like 
that and following from that are said If, however, the first pomt— that 
they held the prime bemgs to be gods— be separated from the rest, we must 
regard this as dirmely spoken, and remember that, whereas each of the 
arts and philosophies appears to have often been disco\'ercd and agam 

' ds43ei?t? slslv Oeo!, Imks, 893b » Zaics, 907d. • Melaphystai, 10T2b 
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perished, these doctrines have been preserved, hke preciouB rehcB, to the 
present day Only so much, therefore, of the traditional and patriarchal 
doctnne is clear to us 

There were, of course, a few philosophers in Greece who ckme 
to a very different and much more subversive conclusion, holding 
that no part of the traditional belief (not even the existence of 
God) was capable of scientific demonstration, and boldly de- 
a daring tliat there was therefore no truth at all in religion. When, 
however, the traditions of Greek scholarship passed from pagan 
into Christian hands, the last vestiges of such sceptical views 
soon disappeared, and Aristotle’s position came — ^with one very 
far-reaching modification, or rather addition — to be the univer- 
sally accepted one. The thinkers of the Middle Ages all followed 
Anstotle’s lead in looking to science (or, what was for them, as 
for him, the same thing, philosophy) for the confirmation of ‘ 
their religious creed And for the most part they fell in with his 
estimate as to exactly how much of this creed, and what par- 
ticular articles of it, were capable of this kind of confirmation. 
Wliere they radically differed from him, or rather went com- 
pletely beyond hun, was in their film belief in, and Whole- 
hearted rehance upon, a second and utterly different source'^ 
relipous knowledge which was every whit as trustworthy 
science and which, besides offermg mdependent confirmation c$ 
those articles of creed which science had been able to reach m its 
own way, introduced ^em to a great many other articles which 
science could never hope to reach at all This other source was 
nothing less than the communication of ready-made mformation 
from God to the Christian Church by a means so direct that it 
could be open to no doubt or question but must be accepted in 
toto without regard to its inherent likelihood. 

Thus arose the mediaeval doctrme of the two ways of knowl- 
edge— re;s3on and revelation, science and faith. According to this 
doctrme, as finally formulated by St. Thomas Aqumas, it is 
possible to reach the simpler articles of the Chnstian creed by 
either one of two entirely different methods — ^by the pursuit of 
scientific and philosophic inqiuiy on the one hand, and by con- 
sultmg the sacred tradition on the other. Examples of such ar- 
ticles are the existence and unity of God, the immortahty of 

> Metaphysica, 10741 ) 
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the Eoul and the mam outlmes of the Ptolemaic cosmology'. 
Thus far, then, science and faith can walk hand in hand But 
the rest of the way faith must walk alone Of the Tnnity of 
GoiJ, of the true doctrine of creation and the approaching end of 
the world, as well as of the divine plan of salvation, we can leam 
only by looking to Sacred Wnt Anstotle, we know-, would have 
regarded all such doctrines as mere "mj’ths”; but to the mcdiseval 
doctors they were truths of exactly the same kind as those which 
science was able to venfy, having been reached by a method that 
was, if possible, even more reliable than science’s own This posi- 
tion IS what has been called tlie Mediaival Synthesis, and it is 
without question the most widely influential synthesis of the 
respective claims of science and religion which the history of 
thought has so far witnessed We might describe it as the per- 
fectly harmonious marriage of Greek rationalism with Eebrew- 
Chnstian traditionafism. 

In the particular arguments which the Mcdiajvals employed 
to substantiate those articles of their creed which they believed 
capable of scientific demonstration, they for the most part fol- 
lowedjAristotle very closely. St Tliomas’s chapter in his Summo 
antra Gentiles dealing with the proofs of the cMstcncc of God 
‘{Rationes ad probandum Down esse) is, indeed, nothing but a 
(Tareful summary of Anstotlc's words. It is true that Zeno the 
Stoic had, a quarter of a century after Aristotle’s death, sug- 
gested that the existence of God did not need to be scientifically 
proved, but belonged rather to those self-evidencing arioms 
which are at the bottom of all scientific knowledge; and this 
view had met with not a little favour among the scholars of the 
Hellemstic period. Again in the eleventh century of our era 
Anselm of Canterbury, while not claiming that the existence of 
God was a self-evident and intuitively known proposition, had 
nevertheless suggested that it could be pro\ cd by a jijjrely de- 
ductive process — by an analysis of the concept of God itself, 
without having recourse to any induction from the facts of e.x- 
perience But with neither of these suggestions would St 
Thomas have anything to do Tlie only way, he taught (apart 
from revelation), by which God can be linown to east is the way 
qf induction from sensibly perceived facts, All true theistic argu- 
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ments are arguments from the world as we know it to Gk>d as its 
Cause ^ 

The Medieval Synthesis, in its final or Thomistic form, still / 
remams the orthodox theology of the Homan Catholic Chinch, | 
but in other quarters it has long ago fallen prey to the severest 
form of cnticism. The beginnmgs of this cnticism may be traced 
back to the fifteenth century, but it was not until the seven- 
teenth century that it began to receive really effective expression. 
Now it is most important that we should notice the form which 
this criticism took It took the form of a greater and ever- 
increasmg reliance upon the "hght of reason”, so that finally, 
perhaps by the middle of the eighteenth century, it became no 
uncommon thing for philosophers and radically-minded theo- 
logians altogether to disregard faith and revelation as a possible 
avenue to truth, and to place their sole rehance upon the results 
of a puiely scientific philosophy. 

This IS the position ivhich we now know as rationahsm. His- 
torically regarded, it may be defined as the view which leaves 
one-half of the Mediaeval Synthesis (its theory of reason) just 
as it was, while settmg the other half (the theory of revelation) 
completely aside A good early example of such a position ma;^ 
be found in the philosophy of Spinoza, who died in 1677 Accord-^ 
ing to this illustnous thinker there are tliree kinds or grades* 
of knowledge The lowest kind of knowledge is opinion, the 
ordinary confused and unscientific stock-in-trade of our mmds 
To this level of knowledge belongs ordinary religious faith, which 
is therefore quite worthless from the point of view of truth, how- 
ever useful it may be for practical guidance in the duties of 
common life The second kind of knowledge is reason, that is to 
say, demonstrative science, or philosophy more geometnco, which 
gives us accurate knowledge of “particular things ” The third 
and highest bnd of knowledge is mtmtion^tla.e true rehgious 
vision of things What we have here, of course, is simply Aqm- 
nas’ threefold distmction of reason, faith and vision; but with 
this significant differenc^that Spinoza, having set aside revela- 


> “Stsl Deus senslbilla nmnLi. et eensum etcedat, eias tamen effectns, ex gulbus 
demonstratio sumltrur ad probandum Deum esse, senslbUes sunt " (Contra Gentiles, 
Lib I, Cop xa finis) 
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tion, now sets faith below reason, wlicieas Aquinas had set it 
above it How then is the third and highest kind of knowledge, 
the true knowledge of God, to be attained? Spinoza’s consistent 
answer is. By the study of demonstrative science. "The en- 
deavour or desire to laiow things by the third kind of knowledge 
cannot arise from tlie first, but only from the second kind of 
knowledge “The more we understand particular things, the 
more we understand God It will be seen that Spinoza follows 
Plato and Aristotle and all the thinlccrs of the Middle Ages in 
holding that, quite apart flora faith in a divine revelation, de- 
monstrative science can of itself lead us to a sure belief in the 
reality of a Bemg who is worthy to be called "God ’’ But as in 
ancient Greece, so now in eighteenth-century England and 
France and Germany there arose other thinkers whose investiga- 
tions seemed to lead them to a quite opposite result They could 
not, they were fain to admit, find any valid argument which led 
fiom nature to God Science, so far as they could see, could do 
without the hypothesis of a Divine Being And so they concluded 
that there was no truth at all in religion 

N( 5 ?v it 18 this way of settling the question of the truth of 
d?ehgion which the great inaugurators of modern theology called 
^he “Speculative Method” and set themselves with so much en- 
^e^gy to overthrow They were in full agreement with the ration- 
alists in believing that the Medioival Sjuithesis could no longer 
stand They agreed with them also in thinbng that tlic tradi- 
tional conception of revelation as a body of directly communi- 
cated ready-made knowledge, and of faith as an acceptance of 
the verba smpta of the Bible, must forever be set aside But 
they did not at all agree that the way to mend the situation was 
therefore to allow this second half of the sjmthesis (“faith and 
levelation") to drop altogether out of sight and mind, and there- 
by to leave the traditional conception of the first'-half (“the 
light of reason and nature”) standing quite unrensed and alone, 
as the one authentic avenue to the knowledge of God On the 
contrary they were quite as profoundly dissatisfied with the 
method of “natural theology” as they were with the method of 
“revealed theology,” and tliey held that the truth lay with 
neither, but m some sense between the two. The notion that the 
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iruth of religion was to be tested by companson with the results 
of scientific cosmology was as utterly obnoxious to them as the 
notion that it was to be tested by the collation of “texts” from 
the ancient Scriptures 

They were indisputably right; and to many of us to-day no 
way of tacklmg the theological problem now seems more wrong- 
headed than this way of rationahsm Before we go on to dem- 
onstrate its weakness, however, there is one final remark that 
falls to be made Rationahsm and the Speculative Method in 
theology are in no sense creations of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centunes, but represent, as we have seen, a well-estab- 
lished tradition which goes hack through the Middle Ages to the 
attitude assumed towards rehgion by the Greek philosophers 
There is a sense in which St Thomas Aquinas was as confident 
a rationahst as any thinker of the sascvlum ratwnaUsticum, for 
he had as complete a confidence in the power of scientific and 
metaphysical research to settle the question of the ultimate 
truth of religion by its own unaided powers There is a sense 
also in which the orthodox Christian apologists of the eighteenth 
centuiy, who were the hneal descendants of scholastic ort^^doxy, 
were as rationahstic m outlook as were their more radica?\ 
mmded opponents Where the ecclesiastical theologians like Bulk- 
ier and Paley differed from the writers of the opposite camp wao 
in two respects: first, that conjomed to their rationalism was a 
behef in a second avenue to rehg^us assurance, namely, revela- 
tiop; and,, secondly, that, though professing to use the same 
rationahstic method as was used by their opponents, they seemed 
to be led to very different conclusions, “The essential point,” 
Ea3’'s Professor Sorley, “in the method called rationahsm was 
the limited view taken of reason; and this feature was common 
to the writers in both camps “There was a vital kmship be- 
tween thefii,” says Professor McGiffert, “more significant than 
any differences.”® And again, “The age of rationalism was not,’ 
as distmguished from other periods, the age of reason, but of the 
conflict of the new, reason with the old ... The fact of histone 
significance is not the divergence of view between deists and 

^ Aforal Values and the Idefi of God p 463 Italics mine Tor a fuller rtatement 
the same author's Bfstorif of English Philosophy may be consulted 
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Christian apolo^sts, but theu: acceptance of common intellectual 
principles and then- reading of religion in the light of them 
Thus the method of theologbing which we are in this chapter 
concerned to criticise is a method common to the philosophic 
critics of reli^on on the one hand and the orthodox meiRffival 
and eightcenft-century apolo^sts of religion on the other— a 
method, moreover, which ultimately goes back, throu^ Aristotle, 
to the Laws of Flato. 


n 

The characteristic features of the Speculative Method may 
now be put in a sentence Instead of throwing its energy mto 
the examination of the actual nature and grounds of existmg 
religious faith, this method 

(1) Tends to assume that the nature of faith need not be made 

the object of any very elaborate inquiry, its central 
utterances being clear enou^, even to the casual ob- 
server, and 

(2) <rThen casts about in the grananes of scientific and meta- 

physical research for any possible bit of eridence that 
could be used in support of these utterances 
The particular formulation of this method which has enjoyed the 
widest repute, or notoriety, during the past centuiy' and a half 
goes back to Christian Wolf, the somfewhat pedantic Leibmtzian 
professor who so greatly influenced the course of Kant’s philo- 
sophical reflections. Wolf 

(1) Assumes the central concern of rehgion to lie in the af- 

firmation of three more or less independent reahties— 
"God, freedom and immortahtj’,” and 

(2) Holds that tlie first of these aEBrmations, the existence of 

God, can be supported by three different lines of argu- 
ment — ^‘the ontolopcal, cosmological and teleological 
proofs ” 

Such is the form in which speculative apologetics finally be- 
came crystallised, and it was in this form that Kant made it the 
target of his epoch-making criticism. It is, however, a very 
artificial form, for Wolf was a very artificial thinker, too fond 

« Bise of iloicm BtHfftouj Ideas, pp 18, 21-22. 
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of marshalling all the arguments of previous philosophers in 
mass-formation or in tnple ranks It is much more mstructive 
to go back twenty-three centunes to what is at once the greatest 
and the earhest speculative defence of religion, as well as the 
ultunate source of all later ones— that of Plato himself. 

As we have seen, Plato, hke Wolf, put the existence of God 
first among three articles of creed which he believed to form the 
real essence of rehgion, and it is to his proof of this first article 
alone that we must, m the first instance at least, confine our 
attention The argument to which Plato has resort consists of 
two stages or parts, and adnuts of very simple statement The 
first part is really a defence of what we should now call the 
animistic or spintualistie view of the world. All those move- 
ments or processes with the ultunate ongination of which we are 
actually acquainted are due to the activity of mmd or soill or 
life, and hence — so Plato argues — ^by far tlie simplest and most 
i-easonable explanation of those movements the origination of 
which IS not directly knoira to us (which is to say, the processes 
of external nature) is to suppose that tliey are due to the same 
kind of cause. In other words, the ultimate source of Evolu- 
tionary process (arche tes kimseos) must be a Supreme Soul% 
and it IS just this assertion of the natural primacy of soul oven 
body which is the central nerve of the Platonic philosophy Soul, • 
as Plato himself likes to put it, is older than body, or, as we 
^ should put it now, mind is prior to matter. The second part of 
the argument consists of an al^peal, in support of this animistic 
view of the origin of all natural processes, to the observed nature 
of some of them as disclosed by technical natural science The 
particular movements to which Plato directs our attention are 
the movements of the stars, as revealed by the brilliant astro- 
nomical investigations of the Pythagorean school and of his own 
Academy. These movements seemed to hnn to provide unequivo- 
cal direct evidence of the presence behind nature, not only of a 
Supreme Soul, but of a Supreme Soul who is good— that is, God 
For, as he argues, the perfect orderliness of the stellar motions 
cannot be explained in any other way than by referring them to 
an order-loving intelligence. The following passage, which is 
possibly the last he ever wrote, excellently summarises his 
thought: 
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"There are tiro things which lead men to faith m the gods , Onj 
is the argument about the soul — ^that it is the oldest and most divme of 
all things . . The other is the argument from the orderhness of the 
courses of the stars and of eveiything that is controlled by the JImd 
which orders the umverse For no man who looks at these thmg e seriously 
and with judgment has ever been such an atheist as not to experience the 
opposite of what the majority imagme For they think that those who 
hwdle such questions by the help of astronomy and the other arts that 
necessarily go with it, become atheists, because, so far as they can see, 
things happen by necessity instead of by the purpose of a TVill directed to 
good ends . . . The truth is, however, the opposite of the idea once cur- 
rent that the heavenly bodies are soulless Even at that tune those whose 
observations were accurate were astonished, for they suspected what is 
now ascertamed, that soulless things without mteUigence to guide them 
could never have displayed such remarkably calculable accuracy [m their 
movements] ... No mortal man can be secure m bis religion who does 
not possess the two thmgs I have i^ken of. He must know that soul is 
the oldest tlung m creation and is immortal and has precedence of all 
bodies, and over and above this, as has now been said many tunes, he 
must know that the hlmd of thmgs is m the stars, and have all the neces- 
sary knowledge leadmg up to that ” * 

To^is great and impressive statement the later history of 
thought added very little Only three changes or additions need 
'nere be noted (a) The most significant of these is perhaps the 
bioader statement of the argument from order oi design which 
afterwards became current The appeal to the orderlmess of the 
movements of the stars gave place to a xvider appeal to the 
orderliness present everywhere in nature The wonders of annual 
and vegetable hfe were seen to bear as plamly the marks of 
design as ever the midnight sky. Yet this difference is only one 
of emphasis Nearly all those apologists who have made use of 
the argument from design have been more especially impressed 
by the evidences of design furnished by some one particular 
sphere of nature. Pale 3 % xvntmg as late as 1802, say^, “For my 
part, I take my stand m human anatomy.” And Plato, writing 
about 350 B C , may be taken as saying only that he, for his 
part, takes his stand in mathematical astronomy. 

(b) The other, or first, half of Plato’s proof was finally de- 
graded into what came to be called the Cosmological Argument 
— ^tbe argument from the essential contingency of nature to a 
First Cause thereof This argument, however, does not seem to 
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prove anytliinp vorfli proMng. iinlcHs it lie understood m Plato’s 
6pintuali«tir Fcn«c Tliat all things mncl have a first cau'-c (or 
causes) of some sort is perhaps too obvious to need laboured 
proof, and is in anj' case a statement of no real religious interest 
What Plato was at so great pains to establish vas no such bald 
abstraction but the quite definitely spinlunlistic — or, as it has 
more commonly, but less accurately, been called, idealistic — 

Ii} pothcsis that the first cause of all things must be of the nature, 

I not of matter, but of mind The so-called Bcrkcleian argument is 
' a refined and special form of this thought of Plato’s What 
Berkeley tried to do was to show, by means of a bnlhantly orig- 
inal analysis of the piocess of sense-perception, that the stability 
and persistence of the things we see and touch arc to be ac- 
counted for, not on the hjqiothesis that they have an independent 
material CMStence, but rather on the hypothesis that they are 
being eternally perceived by an Infinite Mind 
(c) The third of Wolf's arguments, the Ontological, was, as 
we saw, first put forward by Anselm ns “a single argument 
which would require no other for its proof than itself alonjj^ and 
alone w'ould suffice to demonstrate that God truly e\nsts "* The 
later history' of this argument is too well-known to need repeat-'s 
ing. Rejected completely by St Thomas Aquinas as an insup-*^ 
portable sophism, “ontologism” still continues to be condemned 
by Roman Catholic theology. Reasserted after the Renaissance 
by Descartes and others, it was finally incorporated in Wolf’s 
formulation and thus came in fhr the crushing criticism of Kant 
From this latter it has never fully recovered; and though we may 
no doubt agree mth Hegel that behmd its seeming absurdity 
there is a deeper significance than Kant was able (or cared) to 
discover, yet it is m the last resort impossible to doubt that Kant 
was light liHiatever else "ontologism" may or may not bo good 
for, it IS at least certain that it is incapable of giving any support 
to what religion means by belief in God As St Thomas saw, 
any argument which attempts to show that religious belief is 
implied in the very laws of thought and therefore “goes without 
saying,” condemns itself; it being of the lery essence of religious 
truth that it can (and that all too easily) be doubted, and re- 
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quires active faith in order to its acceptance ^ Since, however 
we have lately been warned by Mr Bertrand Russell that “the 
* ontological argument and most of its refutations are found to 
depend on bad grammar, we shall lefram from saying more 
associating ourselves only with the shrewd conclusion of Locke 
that, in any case, “it is an ill way of establishing this truth, and 
silencing atheists, to lay the whole stress of so important a point 
( as this upon that sole foundation 

It will thus be seen that Plato’s original twofold proof has 
never really been improved upon, but still lemains the best and 
most convincing statement of its kind Let us now ask how far 
it cames us, and w’hether it really succeeds in proving what is 
intended. 


m 

We shall find it convement to consider first the second half 
of it, that is, the appeal to the admirable ordenng of eidemal 
nature, as especially disclosed by the study of the vanous natural 
scien«ss Is it, we must ask, still possible to claun with Plato 
/hat the unprejudiced study of external nature must of itself 
' alone inevitably produce a conviction of the existence of a Su- 
^preme Spirit who makes all things work together for good? 

The answer can hardly be in tiie afiSrmative. For one thing, 
the particular marks of benevolent design on which Plato put 
his mam rehance have been largely swept away by modem 
astronomy, and nobody since the fifteenth century has ever ven- 
tured to appeal to them agam. Since that time the emphasis has 
been mainly placed, as bj' Paley, on the unquestionably marvel- 


’ See Thnmns Aqiiliias, Summit contra Gentiles, Liber I, Cap X. Be opMme dl- 
eenitum quod Drum esse iemmslrari non potest, quum sit per sc notum; ami Cap XI 
Bepraialla preemisse oplnionts r- 
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lous adaptations revealed by the study of the structure of living 
organisms How (it has been said) explam the structure of the 
human eye except on the hypothesis that the first example of it 
(and the organism which possessed it and which was gifted with 
the power to reproduce its kmd) was designed and manufactured 
by One who understood the properties of lenses and the laws of 
refraction and reflection? How explam the ‘protective’ resem- 
blance of a butterfly to the leaf of the tree on which it hves, 
except by supposmg its prime progemtor to have been dehb- 
erately so fashioned by a benevolent Creator? In Paley’s day 
these questions were all but unanswerable, for nobody had yet 
mooted any other satisfactory explanation of the phenomena of 
adaptation than the hypothesis of ‘special design.’ But with the 
publication of The Origin of Speaes in 1859 all was changed. 
Another and easier explanation was now for the first time put 
mto the hands of the scientists — ^the hypothesis of natural selec- 
tion and of the survival of the fittest However much, said Dar- 
•VTO, the protective resemblance of the butterfly to the leaf may 
look like special design on the part of some guardian Iitelh- 
gence, the real explanation is simply that all butterflies not so 
coloured have been unable to hve in that particular environ-'^ 
ment; and this one variety has survived and mulUphed because,* 
out of the countless numbers that the millenmums have pro- 
duced, it was hkest to the leaf “Thus"— to take another in- 
stance given by Darwm — "vie can no longer argue that the beau- 
tiful hinge of a bivalve shelf must have been made by an 
intelhgent bemg, like the hmge of a door by a man.”^ 

It may be claimed, however, that what Newton’s discovery in 
astronomy and Darwm's discovery in biology have really done 
IS not to render the hypothesis of design unnecessary, but only 
to thrust it one step farther back m the cham of explanation. 
SpemZ design and manufacture are now ehmmated from the 
cosmic process, for the law of pavitation gives a better immedi- 
ate explanation of the circulanty of the stellar orbits than Plato’s 
hypothesis that each is separately described by a Superhuman 
Being who dehghted in circles as tiie only "perfect” figures, and, 
the law of natural selection gives a better immediate explana- 

« Quoted Irom T?ic Life and Letim of C71ar/es Dansin, Vol I. p 309, by Piofessor 
W Fulton in the article on ••Teleology" in the Enct/e of Rel and El/i 
6 
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tion of the phenomena of adaptation than Paley’s hypothesis 
that they are the direct results of benevolent special creation 
But there is still the larger question as to who invented, and as 
to who sustains m operation, the laws of gravitation and of nat- 
ural selection themselves, together with the whole system of 
natural law and order to which they belong And is not the only 
reasonable answer to this question just tins— that the law and 
order of the universe were invented, and are sustained, by an 
Intelhgent Being with a view to their producing just such results 
as we now see and wonder at? Does it not come in the end to 
this— that we are no longer, like Paley, to think of God as pro- 
ducing the hinge of a shell or the lens of an eye ns a craftsman 
produces a hand-made article, but rather to think of Him as 
inventing and setting in motion a mighty system of mechanical 
laws which should, without any further special inteivention on 
His part, produce the things He wanted made, as a modem 
manufacturer mvents and constructs machines which will me- 
chanically produce for him the articles required? 

n^t there is much weight in this contention cannot be denied, 
^and indeed it would be entirely sound as it stands, if only the 
scientist could feel that the laws of nature do really form a 
machine intended to turn out the heavenly bodies, and all the 
living orgamsms, vegetable and ammal, that inhabit them, by a 
purely mechanical process A recent wnter has thus pomted out 
that for a purely mechanistic biologist the argument from design 
must continue to be almost unanswerable' , and we must grant 


> Sr O D Broad, In The Bibiert Journal, vol XXTV (1025), pp 45-lS "I 
may Eay at once that I consider this to bn on extremely EtroDg niunment It ire giant 
two assumptions which are commonly made The Oist is that organisms originated 
from inorg^c matter The second is that an organism really Is nothing but a com- 
plicated maebino, i c , that its chaiactciistic behaviour is wholly due to the peculiar 
arrangement of its parts, and is not duo to entirely now properties of matter which 
flrst appear at the organic love] If wo reject either of these assumptions, the argu- 
ment loses much of its force If them have always been organisms of some Uad, and 
no organism has excr originated from inorganic matter, there Is no need to postulate 
a designing mind even though organisms bo nothing but machines And if organisms 
be not merely macblnes, tbero Is no need to postulate n designing mind even though 
organisms did originate out of Inorganic matter Kow, I do not sco the least reason 
to bellove that tbo chaincterlstic behaviour of organisms can be wholly esphined by 
the peculiar arrangement of their parts and the laws and properties of Inorganic mat- 
ter Hence the argument for the existence of a designing mind ftom the peculiarities 
of oigonlsms does not convince me, though I think It ought to have great weight 
with a purely mechanistic biologist ’ C/ also Bertrand Bussell, Whv J Am Boi a 
Chritlian (1927), pp 12-14 
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that he is right But as a matter of fact the impression which 
the world of nature, when taken by itself and in abstracto, seems 
nowadays to leave upon the scientists’ minds is not that of a 
system of thmgs ‘made’ by a tianscendent ‘creator’ by means 
of some mightily engineered complex of purely mechanical laws, 
but rather that of a system of thmgs that is itself alive and 
growing. An organism, we are now told, cannot be said to have 
been ‘made’ like a watch or a telescope; it can only be said to 
have grown or developed; and wliat its existence points to is, at 
least in the first instance, much rather a creative principle of life 
witbn it than an omnipotent creative intelligence above and 
without it The thought to which the scientific study of nature, 
taken by itself, thus leads us is, in the opimon of the large ma- 
jjonty of present-day scientists, only that of an immanent, crea- 
llive life-force, a groping, growmg ^lan vital; a universe that is 
itself alive; and not yet the tliought of a wise, kmd, and al- 
mighty Providence who is above, and was before, the process. 
And of recent years the tendency has very generally been to look 
upon natural laws, not as fomimg a preananged system ^hich 
exists prior to organic life and is the means of bnngmg it mto 
being, but rather as representmg statistical averages taken over%i 
a large field of hfe itself, so that ‘ngid’ mechanism is no more* 
than an appearance and “there are no fixed laws, subsistmg at 
the outset and determimng the mdividual agents to be what they 
are; the individual agents — ^plastic, possessmg spontaneity, capa- 
ble of development — are first there, order and law have still to 
become On this view, therefore, law and order are themselves 
products of the evolutionary process 

The query may still be pressed, however, whether the whole 
spectacle of nature and the whole story of astronomical and 
biological evolution can, as scientifically regarded, be made really 
credible on Ihe hypothesis of a merely immanent and growmg 
vital impulse, and apart altogether from the notion of a com- 
pletely mtelligent Mind and Will which was there to guide it 
from the beginnmg. This is a question which students of nature, 
as such, find it by no means easy to answer, and their usual in- 
chnation nowadays seems to be to leave it for the meanwhile 

■ From a Eummary of the vlens of jirnea Ward by Erofessor Dawes EIcka fa The 
pibbert Journal, Tol XJUV, p 67 
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m abeyance The whole matter was carefully thought out a 
hundred and fifty years ago by that acutest of thinkers, David 
Hume, and it is still difficult to improve upon his conclusion. 

“The whole of Natural Theology . . resolves itself into one ample 
though somewhat ambiguous, at least undefined, propoation, That the 
cause or causes of order in the umverse probably bear some remote anal- 
ogy to human mtelhgence 

Lord Balfour’s conclusion in his Gifford Lectures of 1914 is not 
very different 

“To me, then, it still seems that the common-sense ‘argument from de- 
agn’ is stiD of value But, if it cames us beyond meohamcal material- 
ism, it must be owned that it does not cany us very far towards a religious 
theology It is mconsistent with Naturalism It is mconsistent with 
Agnosticism But its demands would be satisfied by the barest creed 
which acknowledged that the Umverse, or part of it, showed marks of m- 
telhgent purpose And though most persons willmg to accept this impov- 
erished form of Theism will certainly ask for more, this is not because 
they are swept forward by the inevitable logic of the argument, but be- 
cause the argument has done something to dear a path which they were 
alrendf aniaous to pursue 

I' 

A conclusion of this sort must, of course, be very disappomting 
*lo the champions of Speculative Theology 'as seenung to shatter 
their hope of findmg a basis for religious faith m the purely 
empincal contemplation of external nature But is it really dis- 
appomtmg in itself, disappointmg to the rehgious man as such? 
Surely not Surely rehgion has always been awaie that nature, 
taken by itself, does no more than 

"half reveal. 

And half conceal, the soul within.” 

Has it not always been the teaching of religion that it is only 
the eye of Jcath which can surely discern the silver limng behind 
the dark clouds of destmy, and recognise the hand of a heavenly 
Father behmd the apparent ruthlessness and relentlessness of 
nature’s deahngs? The truth is that if we look at nature without 
any pnor eqmpment of rehgious faith, it will often appear very 
cruel and very blmd, though sometimes — as is impossible not to 


I Dtatogues Concerninii Natural Jleliftm, ed Bruce McBiren, p iss 
> J^eim and Humanism, p dB /■ ' 
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think — ^kind and far-sighted, providing the healing for its own 
wounds. It all depends on what set of facts we have uppermost 
in our minds. But it seems impossible, on grounds drawn purely 
from the impartial study of nature, to decide which is the deeper 
view of it— to decide whether, as Coleridge put it, it is “a goddess 
m petticoats” or "a devil in a strait-waistcoat.” For that de- 
cision we are inevitably thrown back (as mankind has, in truth, 
always been thrown back) on another and totally different source 
of insight — an insight ansmg from the demands of our own 
moral and spintual natures^ It is true that the poet Words- 
worth is often quoted in a contrary sense, as lending support to 
the hope that the contemplation of nature may of itself directly 
and onginally beget faith m a spiritual reahty; yet Wordsworth 
himself writes: 

“Thanks to (he human heart by winch we live, 

Thanks to ito tenderness, its ]oys, its fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears 

Sometimes also the testimony of a Hebrew lyrist th^' “the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament sheweth hiS^ 

<So Windelband tn PrSludicn, p 315 **FQr dio cmpirischo BcobaCbtUDE Ist. don 
Dystdeologlscbo obenso Tatmclio wlo das Toloologlscbo, 1st io dcr Welt ebonso Un- 
or^ang. ITnzwcckmUsslgkolt und HOtsIIclikcit wlo das Gogcntcll, oinc Statlstik des 
Mclir Oder Minder von Bcldcn tst etnslos und nnmbgUcb, und go 1st rein theoretlsch 
nicht abzusohon, weshalb das cine mcIir ols das andcro znr InbaltUcben Begrlffs- 
bestinunung des Weltgruudcs heranzogen vtenlcn soUto” Compare also C O J 
Webb, FroMcms in the Relations of Ood Snd Man, pp 55, 57 "It Is a conunonplneo 
that the progress or tho natural Gdcnces has made It more dilllcult than It was to dls- 
cower, with the old deists and their opponents alike, conilncing oiidcnce of the exlst- 
encQ of a wiso and good — cspeclaUy of a good — God In the order of tho world apart 
ftom man iVo doiiW toSm once the rerclatlon in the spirit of man is reeovnised, 
we mau eo on to seek in nature ollrlbules of the disine Brine tsMeh, apart from their 
rerclatlon in man, tee should not hare been oMc to discorrr there ” (Tho It^cs are mine ) 
Professor W E Bocldng, of Harvard, goes so far as to say "Tho world would be 
conslstont wltbtyit God It would also bo consistont with God whicbover bypotbeslB 
a man adopts will fit cxpcrlenco equally well neither one, so far os accounting for 
vlsiblo facts Is concerned, works better than tho other " (T/ic Meaning of Ood in 
Human Experience, p 143 ) "What a boob,” says Darwin, "a devil's chaplain might 
write on tho clumsy, wasteful, blundering, low, and horribly cruel works of nature I" 
(Quoted by H B CoHln, Some Christian Cantictions, p 110 ) "The famouh phyddst 
Helmholtz onco sold of tho human ova ‘If an optician sent it to mo as an instrument, 

I should send it back with reproaches for Ids carelessness and demand the roturn of 
my money ’ " (Professor Lull, of Valo, in Chrlstlanilu and Modem Thought, Yalo 
University Press, l‘)24 ) 

> Ode an the Inllmattons of Immortahtg, finis (Italics mine) "There are mnnj ,“ 
says Doan Inge (Personal Religion and the life of Deration, p 10), "to whom nature is 
dumb, or to whom she only gives back their own thoughts, taking tho colours, grave 
or gay, of their passing moods,” t 
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handiwork” is quoted as indicating that the presence of design 
in nature has been an actual histoncal source of religious belief 
in God; but that is not the interpretation of the words which 
will be found in any good commentary. "Wlien psalmist or 
prophet,” wntes Sir George Adam Smith, "calls Israel to hft 
their eyes to the hills, or to behold how the heavens declare the 
glory of God, or to listen to that unbroken tradition, which day 
passes to day and night to night, of the knowledge of the Creator, 
it is not proofs to doubting minds which he offers it is spintual 
nounshment to hungry souls These are not arguments— they are 
sacraments Certainly it is true that religion has its own in- 
terpretation of the facts of nature and its own new light to throw 
upon them; but the light is a light that has been kindled at an- 
other shrme than nature’s Certainly every rebgious man fintin 
God present in nature; but that is only because he has already 
found Him present in his owm soul This is a point which we find 
again and again bemg made by that earliest of all cntics of 
‘natural theology’— Blaise Pascal. From among many passages 
that eight be quoted from the famous Pensees we select the fol- 
Jowing. 

'1 wonder at the boldness with which these persons undertake to speak 
of God, m addressmg their words to the nrehgious Their first chapter 
is to prove the Divuuty by the works of nature I should not be aston- 
ished at their imdertakmg if they addressed theu* discourse to behevers, 
for it is certam that those who have hiith ahve m their hearts see at once 
that all that exists is nothmg else than the work of the God whom they 
adore. But for those m whom this hght is extmct, and m whom we de- 
sire to rekindle it, men destitute of faith and grace who, mvestigatmg 
with all their hght whatever they see m nature which might lead them 
to this knowledge, find only clouds and darkness— to say to them that 
they need only look at the least of the thmgs which surround them and 
they will see God plainly revealed, to give them as llie sole proof 
of this great and important subject the course of the moon and of 
the planets, and to pretend that with such an argument we have com- 
pleted the proof, is only to give them reason to suspect that the grounds 
of our -faith are feeble indeed, and I know from reason and experience 
that nothing is better fitted to arouse m them contempt.”^ 


> The Book of Isaiah, toI II, p 00 

> Pensles, ed Brunschrlcg, 242 C/ slso "Cost une chose admirable quo Jamals 
auteur canonique ne a cst cerrl de la nature pour prouser Dleu " (243) 
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To sum up, then, we are bound to conclude that the impartial 
scientific contemplation of the world of nature as it stands, while 
indeed seeming to pomt in the dmection of hvmg and even mtel- 
ligent gmdance of some sort, does not seem able of itself to sug- 
gest anythmg that could properly (as being of use to religion) 
be called belief in God, while on the other hand it does nothing 
to make nature seem incapable of being looked upon as God’s 
world, if there should be any independent ground for believing 
that it is “We caimot,” concludes one of the best of recent 
scientific authorities, “reach any religious truth or conviction 
along scientific Imes, but . . a careful scientific description of 

Animate Nature is not inconsistent with a spintual . . . inter- 
pretation ' 

IV 

Let us now examme the other (or first) half of Plato’s proof 
This, it will be lemembeied, starts out not from particular facts 
of nature but from the general presumption (based on our ex- 
penence of the relation of our own minds to our ownjbodies) 
that there is Mmd behind everything? mmd being m its very 
nature prior to matter or, in Plato's own phrase, “soul old*^ 
than body ’’ Such a presumption is what is known to students 
of pnmitive culture as ammtsm, and it is perhaps the earliest 
hypothesis ever put forward by human tliought for the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of external nature.^ 


1 John Arthur Thomson's GUTord Lectures on The St/stem of Animate Nature, vol 
11, pp 650-GSl In a later volume onUtled Science and Relialon (1926) the same 
ivriter puts it thus "Sdonce has coma to mean so much to man that wo cannot 
wonder at his desire to have It also os on aid to bis faith But this wnv lies disappoint- 
ment We cannot by sdentUlc searching Hud out God ' It is not by science that 
we can pass bom nature to natnro's God The pathway Is that of religious experience, 
just as the pathway to the vision of beauty is that of mstbetlc discipline " (P 197 ) 
It is exactly the conclusion of my own teacher of theology, Wilhelm Herrmann 
"Ole wunderbaro Zwcckmiisalgkelt der Natur hat fUr das Lebon der Bellglon nllor- 
dings oinen hohen Wert, well ale don Frommon an don Relcbtum seines Qottes orin- 
nert und jedem Menschen die Unorgrllndllchhoit dcs Wirkllchen cnthDllt Aber dor 
toleologlsche Bowels Ist fllr die Bogriindung der Bellglon gUnzUidi wertlos Oog- 
matit. (Gotba-Stuttgart, 1025), p 7 

> I am glad to find the identity of Plato’s thought with animism insisted on by that 
One scholar, SSderblom, In his book, Das Werden dcs Qottesglaubens, p 379 “Zwetmal 
bat der Anlmlsmus epocbemacliead elngowlrkt auf die Entwlcklung der Qotteser- 
konntnls In der wostUchen Eulturwolt Das oine Mai in dor furchtboren, Uberwhl- 
Ugenden Gestalt, in wclcbcr der gOtUlcho WDlo dom Moso ontgogengetrelen war 
Das ondero Mai in Platos Lcliro von Oott und don gSttllchen Wesen und Scclen, die 
mlt Gottes relncr Gcistigkolt verwandt slnd " 
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It is well known that human rehgion joined hands with 
animism at a very early stage in its career and has ever since 
seemed to make common cause with it; and there is a sense m 
which the alliance is quite necessary to the life of rehgion and 
must contmue to the end There is therefore no question in our 
minds, as religious men, about the conclusion which Plato here 
seeks to establish. Every religious man believes, with the primi- 
tive animist and with Plato, that behind all things there is 
Mind and Will, and that therefore what may broadly be called 
the spintualistic interpretation of the universe is the one true 
interpretation of it. The only question at issue is as to the pre- 
cise nature of the grounds on which, for the religious man as 
such, this conclusion ultimately rests. According to Plato, as 
we have seen, it rests upon what he believes to be the ineii- 
table results of an analysis of the relations of mind and matter 
as these are known to us in the case of our own souls and bodies 
And in modem times, as we also saw, this attempt to base a 
spirituahstio and rcb^ous view of the world upon epistemolog- 
ical analysis has received further refinement at the hands, first 
of BisSop Berkeley, and then of Hegel and his followers The 
^ct is, however, that toe more the argument is refined in an 
epistemological direction the less immediately and universally 
convmcing does it seem to become. There are of course a few to 
whom the Berkeleian analysis of sense-perception seems quite 
imdoubtedly correct, but there are at least as many to whom it 
seems qmto undoubtedly wrong, mnd the large majority of us 
would probably decline to stake very much that is precious to us 
either upon its truth or upon its falsity. The issue between 
epistemological 'idealism’ and epistemological 'realism' is still 
in every sense of the word an open issue in philosophy. It is 
true that the broader issue between ‘idealism’ (or, as it is here 
better termed, ‘spintuahsm’) and ‘naturalism’ is not^n the same 
sense open; for most of us would be willing to stake all 
that is precious to us, and our life itself, upon the general truth 
of the spiritualistic reading of things But even here it is more 
than doubtful whether what really determines us m favour of 
spiritualism is any direct insight which we tlimk ourselves to 
have into the essential mutual relations of matter and mind Is 
it because we can directly see that “all agents arc incorporeal" 
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and that "we have no proof, either from experiment or reason, 
of any other agent oi efficient cause than Mind or Spint,”^ that 
we beheve tliis to be a Livmg Universe, ruled by a Living God? 
The trouble with such a ground of belief as is here suggested is 
that it immediately finds itself engaged m mortal combat with 
the unquestionably serious difficulties that we have in conceiv- 
mg how the very piebald world we know can leally be the "body” 
of a single Supreme and Perfect Mmd It is no doubt the evenly 
balanced nature of this combat which accounts for the constant 
tendency of progressive science towards a ‘positivist’ view of 
thmgs and its traditional shyness before what Laplace called 
"the hypothesis of God.” 

The combat would perhaps always remain without certain 
issue if there did not come to the aid of the spintualistic intei- 
pretation an ally possessed of a prowess all its own What that 
ally IS we have already® had some occasion to notice — it is noth- 
ing else than the dnving power of moral and rehgiouB faith. 
The real strength of the spintualistic (or ideahstio) hypothesis 
dunng its long and noble plulosophical career has lain ^ the 
fact that it does not, like the matenahstic alternative, betray the 
claims of the deepest part of oiu: natmes Even in Plato’s ownS 
pages it IS impossible not to feel that it is from this quarter tliat> 
the most compellmg urge to idealistic belief ultimately comes 
It IS hardly possible to read the movingly passionate appeal in 
the tenth book of the Laws without suspecting that, as he Inar- 
shals his arguments in favour of the spmtual view of the world, 
he 18 omittmg from ex-press mention the consideration that ac- 
tually, if only in a half-reahsed way, weighed most of all witli 
him — ^the moral absurdity and intolerableness of a world that 
IS without meanmg or purpose or rational guidance and that ac- 
cordmgly stultifies the very idea of any spmtual effort on the 
part of cursives, its denizens We may remind ourselves again 
of Professor Pringle-Pattison’s declaration that, “familiar with 
values in our own expenence, we' feel it impossible to conceive 
of anythmg devoid of value (such as an unconscious material 
system would be) as ultimately real,” and that "it is this moral 
impossibility, rather than the spepulativc impossibility of a woild 


» The sentencon are purely Platonic, but aro taken irom Berkeley's iSlr/i, 247, 154, 
i Supra, cb n, (lU 
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unperccived or unthought of, that js iho driving potier of ihp 
jdeahstic argument ’’ If this is true— and surely it is a truth 
■nhich the nhole present trend of tliouglitin this matter is forcing 
us more and more to recogmse— then the real strength of the 
spintualistic position lies, not in the measure of justice it docs 
to the empirically obsened facts of the natural order of things 
or to ■nhat we know of the relations of body and mind, or to the 
results of the epislemologcal analysis of sensation and percep- 
tion, but in the justice it does to our sense of ^ alue And that is 
to say that instead of religions faith being able to rely for its 
support on epistemological and cosmological idealism, such ideal- 
ism must on the contraiy rely for a major part of its own evi- 
dence upon something that is very’ like religious faith 
It must be concluded, therefore, that it is as wrong in prin- 
ciple, and as useless in fact, to make appeal to epistemological 
or cosmological idealism in support of religious truth as it is 
to make appeal to the cndcnccs of design in nature Each argu- 
ment proves something, but what il proves is not enough to 
pro\if?c relipon with c\ en the most meagre of foundations The 
^Iruth is that wc are quite unwarranted in utilising the religious 
term ‘God’ withoqt further ado to denote tlic Supreme Soul to 
•■which the animistic hypothesis may be taken ns pointing; for 
‘God’ means not merely a Supreme Soul but a Supreme Soul who 
,is good and who cares for man; and what animistic hypothesis 
can e^ er reach to such a Being as that? The very most that anj 
abstract cosmological argument 'can be conceived as establish- 
ing is the eristence ol a Supreme Soul of some kind or other, 
the very least on which religion has ever managed to subrist, or 
could possibly manage to subsist, is the assured conwetion that 
this Supreme Soul takes (or can be induced to take) some inter- 
est in our welfare and that His values and ours are not hope- 
lessly diverse Cosmologjcal and epistemological idealism may 
thus bo true, and yet religion may remain an empty dream 
As traditionally employed, the Speculative Method showed an 
almost complete blindness to this '^tato of ilic case, and espe- 
cially it was blind to the impossibiLly of proring the noodness 
of God by means of arguments drawn from the sensible world 
Plato thoiiglit that the goodness of the Mind that rao\es the 
stars could be inferred from the pci feet circularity of their orbits. 
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Aquinas’ chapter, That God ts perfect m all respectf,^ is hardly 
less bold in its claims Paley writes 


“Tlio proof of the dmnc goodncsB rests upon two propositions each, 
as we contend, capable of being made out by observations drawn from the 
appearances of nature The first is, tliat, m.a vast plurohty of instances 
m wluch contnvance is perceived, tho design of the contnvance is bene- 
fieial Tlio second that tho Deity has superadded pleasure, beyond what 
was nccessaiy for any other purpose, or when the purpose, so far as it 
was necessary, might have bc^ tested by the operation of pam.”- 

In our own day, however, it has become usual for those who 
still follow a speculative method in theology to relinquish this 
position and, while still relying upon a Berkeleian analysis of 
sense-perception as their mam proof of the existence of a Deity, 
to allow that it is impossible to establish His goodness without 
appeal to a wholly different order of evidence Good examples 
of this kind of compromise may be found in the Gifford Lec- 
tures of Otto Fdeidcrer, perhaps the most distinguished of re- 
cent representatives of the speculative school of theologians in 
Germany, and, within Enghsh scholarship, in a little book en- 
titled Philosophy and Religion by the late Dean Rashdall.® Thi?^ 
IS bow the former seeks to establish <tbe existence of God' « 

"The question how different subjects come to a correspondmg image 
of the world can hardly be solved otherwise than by the assumption of a 
universal consciousness.” "The agreement of our thinking with tho bemg 
of tho world rests on the fact that it is the reproduction of the creative 
thoughts of the infimte ALnd " “In short, the logical truth of tho pnn- 
ciplc of sufficient reason presupposes that the ground and law of tho tom- 
poral phenomena he m a Divine Logos ”* 


The last sentence is surely more than medieval in its tementy 
Dean Rashdall is equally bold, but shows a worthier conscious- v 
ness of the quamtness that is involved in making the faith of all , 
the prophets, apostles, and martyrs thus stand or fall with the' 
correctness of the Berkeleian analysis of perception. He writes 


' Quoa Dnis esl vnirersalller perfeetus in tlio Contra GcnUlcs, Uh T, Cap XXVn 
r Natural Thcoloeu- cli XX VI 

t Very much tho same lino h followed hy Bishop Qoro la Ids book on Beltff in Goi, 
oh nr, “Grounds of Dellofln God ” nishop Gore snd ne.'in Usslidall proli.nblj Iwtli 
loimprt fheir Idcall'mi from T IT Oiwn nt OjefonI 
• PMIosophy and Dmlopmcnl of Rellalon, tol I^pp 14J, no, 162. 
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"So far I have endeavoured to establish the existence of God by a 
line of thought which also leads to the position that matter has no inde- 
pendent existence apart from conscious mind, that at bottom nothing 
exists except minds and their expenences Now I know that this is a 
hne of thought which, to those who are iinfaimliar with it, seems so para- 
doxical and extrai agant that, even when a man does not see his way to 
reply to it, it will seldom produce immediate or permanent conviction the 
first tunc he becomes acquamted with it It is for the most part only by a 
considerable course of habituation, extendmg over some years, that a man 
succeeds m thinkmg himself mto the idealistic view of the Umverse And 
after all there are many minds— some of them, I must admit, not want- 
ing in philosophic powei^who never succeed m accomplislung that feat 
at all Therefore, while I feel bound to assert that the clearest and most 
irrefragable argument for the existence of God is that which is supphed 
by the idealistic Ime of thought, I should be sorry to have to admit that a 
man cannot be a Theist, or that he cannot be a Theist on reasonable 
grounds, without first bemg an Idealist From my own pomt of view 
most of the other reasons for beheving in God resolve themselves mto 
idealistic arguments imperfectly thought out But they may be very good 
arguments, so far as they go, even when they are not thought out to what 
seem to me them logical consequences 

But vyhile these wnters thus mainly rely for their assurance of 
^od’e reality upon epistemological idealism, they are both well 
aware that they cannot leam anythmg about God's character, 
4nd consequently cannot reach any assurance that could m any 
■wise serve as a workmg basis for rehgion, -without having resort 
to a further source of evidence All (they allow) that the ideahs- 
tic argument, taken by itself, can ^ve us is a Supreme Mind of 
some sort; but that that Mmd' possesses those attributes of 
“holmess, justice, goodness, and truth” which would alone make 
it worthy to be called God, we can know only from the witness 
of our own moral consciousness 

Such a position certainly marks an advance on Plato and 
Aquinas and Paley, and yet it is difficult not to feel that it par- 
takes of the nature of compromise For if the ‘moral argument’ 
can estabhsh the goodness of God, then surely it must, a /orfion, 
be sufficient to estabhsh His existence There is thus no need to 
have resort to a purely theoretical argument for the first step in 
our proof, the one argument from our moral expenence bemg, 
if valid at all, entirely adequate to take both steps at once Tliat, 
of course, was Kant’s ■view. And if it be asked whether it is not 

» Phflosophii and Heliglon (1909)^pp 19-20 
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all to the good to have the existence of God estabhshed by a 
theoretical argument as well as by a moral one, even though the 
goodness of God can be estabhshed by the moral one alone, our 
answer must surely (like Kant’s) be unhesitatmgly in the nega- 
tive It could be of no advantage to rehgion were the impression 
to gam ground that the question of the existence of God is con- 
nected with the fate of any philosophical h3q)othesis that is so 
emphatically, and that is likely to be so perennially, of the na- 
ture of an open question as the Berkeleian analysis of perception. 
And it is good to know tiiat even if the idealists are wrong and 
the realists n^t, the true grounds of belief in God remain quite 
unaffected Moreover, as we shall presently have occasion to 
show at greater length, the argument from the moral conscious- 
ness has this qmte decisive advantage over any purely theoreti- 
cal argument— that it represents the actual source from which 
religious faith spnngs, and has always sprung, in the heart of 
man. 


V 

•i 

It has seemed well to devote this share of our attention to the 
two most notable of the arguments that have traditionally been 
in the annouiy of the speculative apologetic. We must now pro* 
ceed, however, to what is after all more important and decisive, 
namely, a statement of the general objections that have recently 
come to be felt against this whole approach to the theological 
problem and this whole atteidpt to buttress rehgious faith by 
casting about for independent substantiation of what, on the 
surface, seem to be its most noteworthy assertions. "As is well 
known,” says Hegel m his Lectures on the Proojs of the Existence 
of Ood, “the effect of the criticism directed by Kant against the 
metaphysicf^ proofs of the existence of God has been that these 
arguments have been abandoned, and that they are no longer 
mentioned m any scientific treatise on the subject; in fact, one is 
almost ashamed to adduce them at all Yet the real reason 
for this result hes not in the efficacy of Kant’s detailed demoh- 
tion of the three particular arguments marshalled by Wolf (for 
that demolition, as Hegel pomted out, had its pwn weaknesses) 

1 Philosophv of Beli(fiQn, BneUsh transl . vol IIT, pp S37-23S Hegel, of course, 
did not blmself share the Tiew that ICant’s crltJdsm of these argements was ilnal 
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but rather m his massive demonstration of the fundamental 
wrong-headedness of this whole approach to the question of the 
truth of religion As he himself put it (perhaps a little too epi- 
grammatically) , the great concern of his philosophical career was 
to “abolish knowledge in order to make room for faith’V or, as 
we may venture to paraphrase, it was to exhibit the uselessness 
and the impossibility of adducing external proofs of religion, and 
by so domg to lead men to examine more attentively the mterior 
witness of faith itself. Thus in the Critique of Pure Reason the 
criticism of Wolf’s arguments is followed by an even more im- 
portant section entitled "Critique of All Theology Based Upon 
the Speculative Prmciples of Reason.” 

It should further be noted that the objections and difficulties 
now to be enumerated apply not only to that first chapter of 
Natural Theologj', its proofs of the existence of God, but also to 
the manner m which it goes about to prove other characteristic 
behefs of religion, such as the umty of God and the immortality 
of the soul. WTiat we are now cnticising is the whole idea that 
the qiipstion of the truth of religion is to be settled by showing 
that a number of its most representative beliefs may be amied 
at by independent scientific and metaphysical inveshgation, 

' (o) The first difficulty which we feel regardmg this procedure 
arises from the clear realisation that if the valid grounds for be- 
heving in God’s existence are different from the grounds which 
have actually led the world to believe in it, then it is only by an 
accident of coincidence that there is anythmg in the world’s 
faith at all On this view it is by the merest luck that religion 
has hit upon this very significant and vital truth, and the re- 
ligious man finds himself in the doubtful position of a school- 
boy who is fortimate enough to get the answer to his sum right, 
though his workmg-out was wTong Tlie truth is, however, that 
in rehgion, even more surely than in anthmehc, it would, in the 
last resort, have been better to have had the answer wrong too 
For in such a matter as religion to hit upon the truth by chance, 
or on wrong grounds, is not really to hit upon the truth at all 
Religion is essentially a trust in an unseen order of things, and 
if that trust has had no solid basis in the soul’s experience, then 
the religion of mankind has been a delusion— a delusion that 

■ Critifue of Pure Bearm, preface to end ed. 
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were no less hollow at heart even if some of the beliefs to which 
it led should happen to have been true. 

We are bound to feel, then, that if the interior sources of re- 
ligious assurance were to be discredited and replaced by so-called 
‘philosophical’ arguments, we should — and indeed ought to — 
lose our mterest in religion altogether and allow philosophy to 
take its place Yet it is strange how far this state of matters 
is from bemg evident to many of our theologians to-day The 
late Dean Rashdall, for instance, seemed to be totally unaware 
of any tendency to scepticism when he suggested that histone 
religion need not in the first place have rested upon any true 
insight mto the nature of thinp at all In his own words: 


“It IB of the utmost importance to distmgiush between the process by 
which psychologically a man amves at a rehgious or other truth and the 
reasons which make it true. The rehgious behef of the vast majonly 
of persona has always rested, and must always rest, very largdy upon 
tradition, education, environment, authonty of one kmd or another — 
authority supported or confirmed by a very varymg measure of mdepen- 
dent reflection or e'lpenence . . A behef which arose at first entirely 
without lo^cal justification, or it may be on inteUectual groanyj^ sub- 
sequently discovered to be false, may nevertheless be onewbeh can and 
does justify itself to the reflective interest of the person himself or of other* 
persons And many new, true, and valuable behefs have undoubtedly 
come into the world m this way ”* * 


1 


There is hardly any statement contained in that passage which 
we do not feel obliged to challenge. Take the last, for instance 
To suggest that the number of problems, the correct solutions of 
which were first arrived at by means of an erroneous ‘working- 
out’ is in any way considerable, or that this dunce’s luck is to 
be seriously reckoned with as an avenue to truth, is scarcely less 
than absurd And the whole passage is based upon what seems 
to be a mis^en view, though it is at the present time a not 
uncommon view, of the part played by authonty m religious 
behef Obviously it is impossible that tradition or authonty 
should ever give me to any belief whatsoever — all they can do 
IS to help in the propagation of behefs that have already ansen 
Are we, then, to suggest that the ultimate origins of religjous 
behefs are shrouded in preliistonc mystery, but that, once they 
happened to arise, their general acceptance and continued propa- 
< PMlozophv and pp 184-136, 
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gation was guaranteed by the tendency to traditionabsm m the 
human mind? This would mean that it is of little or no inlpo^ 
tance to ask what it was that first suggested to mankuid the 
behef in God, because the ground on which the race as a whole 
now beheves in God has nothmg to do with this ongmal source 
of the behef, but is merely the fact that oar forefathers asserted 
it' A very bald statement of this view may be found in Pro- 
fessor J B. Pratt’s Psychology of Religious Belief. Speaking of 
the rehgion of primitive peoples, he has the following passage. 

"Having as yet comparatively little power of thought and sbgbt experi- 
ence of the kind that prompts doubt, primitive men, like other childim 
are extremely credulous, and tend to accept, as a matter of course, what- 
ever IS presented to them To doubt the traditions of the tnbe that han 
been handed down through the generations and taught them by their par- 
ents does not occur to them. Their behef is thus one of authonty in the 
first sense of the word . . The teachmg of the ancestors is accepted 
snnply because presented The process is identical with that of tiie b^ 
hefs of our own childhood Thus myths about spirits and once 
started, are handed down from father to son, and are beheved impha% 
becau^ it has never occurred to them that doubt is possible.’’* 

^“Once started’’— hut he does not tell us how they started In his 

openmg pages Professor Pratt announces that the aun of ius 
book is to answer the question why men have come to beheve, 
and why they still believe, in God But in his historical-psy- 
chological discussion he begins with the mere traditionahsm de- 
scribed m the above passage— the Eebgion of Primitive Credu- 
hty, as he calls it Not only does he give no account of an 
earher stage but he seems to deny that there was any earher 
stage Yet we cannot refrain from askmg, How did this behef 
m gods, which Primitive Credulity so easily perpetuated, first 
get started? And we are led to suspect that it can only have 
arisen from some deep-seated impulse of a definitely religious 
character, and that it is this religious impulse, and not the sup- 
posed pure traditionalism which succeeded it, that represents the 
earhest ground of faith Professor Pratt, on the other hand, 
seems to suggest that behef in God got started by some accident 
which was itself of no religious interest or sigmficance 

But that is not all , for, truth to tell, we cannot on any terms 


'Op Cil,p 48 
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accept the distinction wliicli is implied in Professor Prall’p saj- 
ing that the beliefs about the gods, “once ciartcd.” are after- 
wards "accepted simply because presented ” Though it Ira's not 
so intended, this declaration really amounts to the c\’trcine‘:t 
form of religious scepticism, for what it assorts is virtually that 
the faith of mankind started by accident and was then perpetu- 
ated by credulity But surely the only reasonable view is that 
the impulse from uhich religion first started has persisted 
throughout its history— and still persists There never has been 
a reli^on of pure credulitj', a purely authoritatanan faith Tra- 
dition has always been supported b}' some deeper sanction than 
mere antiquity and paternalism, and this deeper sanction can be 
none other than the continuance of the impulse that onginally 
gave rise to the faith which has now become traditionahsed. To 
say, as is often unthinkingly done, that the religion of the people 
is based on mere acceptance of tradition is to imply that the peo- 
ple would be as ready to beliei-e and to espouse the most irre- 
sponsible fabrication about what lies beyond the Veil as they 
have shoum themselves ready to believe and to espouse tl»c par- 
ticular type of outlook for which religion has aluays stood. It, 
is to imply that the people of our own time would be as ready '■ 
to espouse, and as reluctant to part with, the crassest mate-* 
rialism ns they have shown themselves ready to espouse and re- 
luctant to part with the Chnstian Gospel — so long ns only it uere 
taught them by their mothers or Sunday-school teachers, by sov- 
ereign pontiff or sacred book ’ But there are two hard facts 
which such a view can never suceecd in explaining: first, that 
apparently it is the same basic belief about the ultimate meaning 
of things that always gets ‘started’ among men of everj' race and 
under eveiy skj', and, secondly, that this belief is one that un- 
questionably jinds a deep response m the spiritual natures of us 
all It may also be noted that if the %uew represented by Dean 
Rashdall and Profes«or Pratt is correct — ^if, that is to say, tradi- 
tion and authority constitute tlie main ground of the religious 
belief of “the vast majority of persons"— then it must follow that 
a pure authontatananism is tlic only true theologj'; for in such 
a case the historic faith of humanity as a whole, the faith by 
which the world has lived, could be effectively defended in no 
other way than by arguing that whatever is traditional— quod 
7 \ 
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semper, quad ubique, quod ab omntbvs~is true, and that there 
is no other standard of truth 

But let us not thus insult the faith of our fellow -men or the 
faith of the fathers of our race by denymg that it rests, and has 
always rested, on a real spintual insight. Tradition and author- 
ity may often largely determine the particular form which faith 
assumes in an individual case; they do not at all determine the 
fundamental affirmation which is common to all its forms On 
a first hasty vievr tradition may seem to account for everything 
in the religion of the people about us; but after deeper obsena- 
tion and reflection we begin to see that tradition could have done 
very little indeed if those who accept the tradition had no share 
in the insight which first started it on its way. As the sLvteenth- 
centuiy Reformers were so fond of pointing out, the autliority of 
Church and sacred book would count for veiy’ little if the truth 
they proclaimed were not, in all main things, directly attested 
by the testimonium spintus sancli in the hearts of all behevers 

(6) The second objection which we have to raise against the 
speculative method is closely allied to these considerations, and 
fis this: that it seems to represent religion not as a kind of insight 
into reality— a characteristic way of grasping it— but as a bodv 
^f propositions or doctrines It proceeds on the assumption that 
the proper way to defend rchpon is to do all that can be done to 
establish the truth of certain propositions about a supramun- 
danc Person; and the supposition would be correct if we could 
feel that religion were really onlj* another name for the totahh 
of such propositions The fact is, however, that tlie mere posses- 
sion of true propositions, taken by themselves and without regard 
to how they were come by, is of oxtraordmanly little value in 
such a sphere as religion To put it paradoMcall}'— meeting a 
paradov by a paradox— wc mig^it ^ny that it is more important 
in rchgion that wc should have the riglit reasons for such beliefs 
as we do hold than that the beliefs we hold should be the nght 
ones. A less adequate creed based on inward conviction is better 
than a more adequate creed le.nrncd by rote; and whcneier spiri- 
tual religion has been a lin'ng force, (his has boon recognised 
Mere blind assent to truths learned by rote, or accepted on au- 
thonty, may be good enough in some of the more purelv factual 
branches of knowledge, but it is rather .a hindrance than a help 
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in the realm of the fundamental faith by which the soul of man 
hves This is a realm in which the crucial question must always 
be “Sayest thou this, thmg of thyself, or did others tell it 
thee . . .?” Of course purely second-hand religion is a thmg 
that may exist in mdividual cases and that has often m some de- 
gree threatened whole communities and epochs, but it is never a 
normal or a healthy phenomenon If the priests have too fre- 
quently winked at it, the prophets have always condemned it. 
In the seventeenth century William Penn wrote 

“It IS a sad reflection that many men have hardly any religwn at all, 
and most men have none of their own, for that which is the religion of 
them education, and not of their judgment, is the rehgion of another and 
not theirs To have rehgion upon authonty, and not upon convicbon, is 
like a Fmger Watch, to be set forward or backward, as he pleases that 
has it m his keepmg It is a preposterous thmg that men can venture ^ 
their souls where tliey will not venture then* money, for they will take 
their rehgion upon trust, but not trust a Synoi about the goodness of half 
a crown 

If the founder of Peimsylvama is here, m true Quaker fflfehion, 
over-estimatmg the influence of traditionalism in the England of • 
his day, he is nevertheless nght m the judgment that he passes^ 
upon traditionalism as a whole True religion exists only so far 
as “the Spmt itself beareth witness with our spint that we are 
the children of God 

The truth is that religion is not a mere set of conclusions about 
the Unseen World — conclusions *m which the premises by means 
of which they have been arrived at play no constitutive part, 
but much rather a gomg-out of the human soul towards that 
world It IS not a special group of propositions but a special kmd 
of insight and of ti-ust A man may give his assent to all the 
propositions that we are accustomed to regard as most charac- 
teristic of religion, and yet he may hunself be entirely without 
religion* it all depends on how he came by this doctnnal knowl- 
edge, Herrmann is surely nglit when, following Luther, he says 
that to have rehgion is to have savmg faith, and that saving 
faith IS not m the first instance a notitta and ossensus, a knowl- 
edge of and assent to propositions (though these undoubtedly 
grow out of it), but rather a fidvcia, a whole-hearted trust in, 


‘Some Fruftt of SalUude, £32-134 
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and reliance upon, the Eternal Goodness ^ As it has very point- 
edly been put by another* "Man did not become rehgious when 
he heard that there were gods 

(c) Thus there comes into view a third weakness which is in- 
herent in natural or speculative theology, namely, the kmd of 
beliefs which it inentably tends to select as forming the central 
citadel of religious conviction. The behef that has almost unani- 
mously been selected as being the most fundamentally unportant 
of all is the behef “that a Supreme Being exists ” Towards the 
establishment of this belief the speculative apologetic has often 
devoted practically the whole of its energy. And there may still 
be =ome to whom it seems to go wuthout saying that the affirma- 
tion of the existence of a Supreme Intelligence is both the firet 
and the central thing in religion 

Nevertheless such a xuew offers many pitfalls for the unwary. 
To beg?n with, there is the fallac}', so constantly committed by 
the theology of the past, of separating in an entirely artificial 
way the question of God's existence from that of His nature The 
procedJire of natural theology has indeed often been of such a 
^cmd as to give rise to the impression that there can be no senous 
question as to what manner of being God must be, if He exists; 
*the only question being whether a supramundane being exists 
at all It is true that m actual fact, as Kant so clearly saw, the 
nature of the being whose existence could be supposed to be 
established varied according to the kind of argument used to 
establish it, so that each of the traditional theistic arguments 
really proves the existence of a different kind of being But those 
who used the arguments never reflected upon this, for they 
tended rather to take it for granted that whatever supramun- 
dane being could be shown to exist must be identical witli the 
object of religjous worship Tliis separation of the question of 
God's nature from that of His existence is, of course, but one 
mde of that other fallacious separation that we have been so 
much concerned with — ^the separation of the results of religious 
insight from its grounds And either fallacy must be met with 
the same kmd of question Why, we must ask, should faith’s ac- 
count of what God is be so unquestionably accepted when faith’s 
grounds for affirming that He is are passed by in scorn? 

> See Herrmann * Communion vlUi God, Eng tranjl , 3d cd . PP 217 B, 

»A. Sabatier, Outlines of a Phjhsophy of Relltlon, Eng transl , p, 272. 
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The true emphasis at this point seems to be as nearly as pos- 
sible the reverse of that with which speculative theology, from 
Plato downward, has familiarised us The capital issue for re- 
ligion IS not really whether there exists a supramundane power 
That some kind of supramundane power exists is not open to 
reasonable doubt The only really vital question is as to what 
this power is like Is it an “Unfaiowable”? Is it an "iron sys- 
tem of natural law"? Is it an elan mtal? Or is it God? What 
the ultimate power at the back of things is that is the 
problem which has stirred the soul of man in all ages, and it is 
in these terns that theology should state its problem too 
But we must go a step further in our criticism We must insist 
that not even the question whether the ultnnate power is of the 
nature of conscious spirit (whether, as Plato would say, it is 
psyche and nous) bnnga us to the real startmg-pomt of rehgious 
faith As has frequently been pomted out, there is nothing essen- 
tially and necessarily religious about the mere behef m the exist- 
ence of a superhuman soul or souls. Even if we succeeded in 
putting beyond all reasonable question the existence of such be- 
ings, it would still remain to be pioved that there is any gain ii^ 
fellowship with them, or any obligation on our part to worship ' 
them Belief m the existence of supra-cosmic spirits is thus noli 
really the first step in faith, however much it may seem to be. 
The first step in faith, its true qumtessence, is something much > 
more like a trust that the whole scheme of thmgs will not play^ 
us false, that our deepest natures are not irretrievably out of ' 
tune with the deepest nature of That which holds us in its 
power, and that there is therefore an available way of isalva- 
tion from the apparent vanity and uncertainty of life. Geneti- 
cally considered, the belief in the holiness and worthiness of ulti- 
mate reality ^ even more deep-seated in world-religion than is 
the behef in its psychic and conscious character^ It is true 
that, even within the modem penod, this truth was for a time 
. obscured from us by the confident assertions of a great scholar, 

E B Tylor (to whom we owe both the word ‘animism’ and 


1 Tfaoro 1b a certain correspondence, worth Ingulrlng Into, between this fact and 
certain tendencies In modem psycholosr “Goodness rather than consdousness,” 
says Professor E G Spaulding, of Princeton, “Is, to my way of thinking, the funda- 
mental characteristic of what I moan by the spiritual " — ^In ChrUtiantiv and Modem 
Thought (Yale Unlv Press, 1024), p 73. 
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the realiBBtion of the determinative part it plays in the outlook 
of primitive peoples), that rehgion first appears in the vorld as'" 
a product of the animistic tendency. This is a question nhich 
we shall have to discuss more fully in a later chapter, but mean- 
while it may be said that it is now widely agreed by students of 
human beginnings that Tylor was wrong Rehgion undoubtedly 
made alliance with the animistic world-view at a very early stage 
in its history, and the alhancc has continued ever since, but 
animism is not itself in any way a rehgiouB habit of mind, and 
it is possible that religion is much older than it “The attempt to 
regard spints and gods as the distinctive mark of religion and 
their worship as its conditio sine qua non" says Soderblom in his 
admirable book on primitive religion, “comes to gnef before the 
fact that exactly the same ntes are practised in the same way 
and with the same effects without being referred to a deitj', be- 
fore men come to look upon them as adoration or sacrifice in the 
proper sense.”^ “If a man bolds nothmg sacred,” he says again, 
"he is not religious, even if he allows a place for the idea of God 
m his edew of the world 

Next to the establishment of God’s existence, the speculative 
apologetic perhaps devoted most attention to tlie estabbshment 
'of the immortality of the human soul. The two behefs were re- 
garded as largely mdependent of one another, as two separate 
beliefs, and as therefore to be reached by two wholly different 
lines of argument Here again there is a false emphans For, 
in the first place, religion must be believed to stand, at the 
heart of it, for a single central conviction rather than for two 
or three or many; for one great act of faith rather than for 
a list of doctrmes And in the second place, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the direct and primary interest of relipon with 
reference to human destmy is in the bare fact iff another life 
beyond the grave. Belief in a future existence need not, as such, 
have anythmg relipous about it at all. It is true, certainly, that 
it is relipon wUch has been responsible for every vital assurance 
of immortality that has hitherto appeared in the world; but 
there are always a few in our midst who sincerely think that 
scientific investigation qvdte independently points in the same 
(Erection; so that it is entirely posable for a man to hold that 


■ Das Wrden dcs G<atcsa!aatcns, p SCO 
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there is nothing at all m religjon and yet to look forward on 
purely scientific grounds to a dreary second term of life.^ What 
religion is mterested in is not mere continuance as such, but 
rather the assurance that those values which we have most 
learned to prize, and have attamed by so much labour and pain, 
will not be lost but will really count for somethmg in the end. 
And it is only because most of us are unable to conceive how, if 
death be the end of all, this can really be, that immortahty has 
come to be an article of our creed at all But if, as a few among 
us nowadays seem to think, it is really possible that all that is 
of value m our hves and peisonalities and societies may be con- 
served m some other way than through individual continuance, 
then spmtual rehgion must cease to be dogmatic about the soul's 
immortahty. 

As has already been said, the true principle on which to work 
is that theology should begin where faith itself begins and follow 
relipon’s own ordo cognoscendi The artificiality of natural 
theology consisted verj' largely in its neglect of this principle. 
Those affirmations which it made to seem prior in evidence now 
appear to us to be comparatively late and advanced results of 
faith’s insight, while the affirmations with which faith appears 
to us to begm were seldom reached by it at all. Possibly the 
first writer to call attention to this fact was David Hume, whose 
verj' penetrating Natural History of Religion is largely con- 
cerned with it The traditional theistic proofs, Hume points out, 
seem to prove theism forthmtji, whereas the historical faith of 
mankind began with polytheism, and was able to advance from 
polj'theism to theism only as the result of a further (and a very 
arduous and dearly won) forward step in religious insight ^ 

[d) We pass finally to a fourth objection which must be raised 
against the speculative procedure, namely, the objection we have 
to the quarter to which it asks us to go for our rehgi^us assur- 
ance The trouble with the old authontatanan theology had been 
that it seemed to make the faith of the people a purely second- 
hand rehgion. It allowed the common man little direct insight 
of his own, urging him rather to accept the testimony of others 

■The late Dr J M E McTaseart &rmly bcUovcd In immortality on grounds ot a 
puioly theoretical and SIMCulati^o character but had no belief in God 

> See £»ai/a, Moral, Polflicol, and I.{(crcrg,cd Green and Grose, vol U,pp 309-319. 
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that his faith was well founded. He was asked to beheve on the 
authority of apostle, ecumenical decision, supreme ponfiff, and 
sacred book. Now natural theology ongmated a an attempt to 
remedy this situation and to substitute direct insight for mere 
acceptance of tradition or of somebody else's word So far as 
the trained scholar was concerned, it may with some plausibility 
claim to have brought this attempt to a successful issue Aris- 
totle, Descartes, Spinoza, and a few others did at least seem to 
have attained, by means of pure speculation, to the desired state 
of seeing for themselves that some of tlie things affirmed by 
tradition were really true, and to that evient they could dis- 
pense with the tradition and rely only on tlicir own insight But 
uhat tliey so seldom realised was that the common man was now 
even worse off than before, because now, instead of being referred 
to the authonty of apostles, prophets and priests. Church coun- 
cils and sacred books, he was referred rather to the authoiify of 
scientists and metaply'sicians— of astronomers, biologists, episte- 
mologists, logicians I And this, not for his grammar or his arith- 
metic or his mcdicmc, but for the faith by vhich his soul lived! 
It was Sad enough, when one souglit for assurance of tlic Dmne, 
to be referred to the authority of a Paul or an Athanasius But 
is immeasurably worse to be referred to the authority of some 
ciqienmcntal scientist or some professor of metaphysics And jet 
for the large majonty of mankind, to whom the ability and op- 
portunity to attain to a first-hand cntical understanding of sri- 
ence and metaphysics is as little .given as is the pontifical gift 
of infallible insight, that is premsely what it comes to This com- 
mon defect of rationalism and traditionalism is one of the things 
that have been so much insisted on by the Ritscbhan thcolopans, 
and there can be little doubt that they have earned their point, 
A sufficiently grave difficulty m grounding religion upon the 
results of scientific and metaphysical investigation Is, of course, 
already to hi found in the fact that such investigation does net 
seem able to reach a degree either of certainty or of finality that 
is sufficient to allow religion to proceed Religion has alwaj's 
claimed to offer man a knowledge of God which is, in its own 
waj', and so far as it goes, of a veiy compelling certainty, a 
knowledge so insistent, so inescapable, as to constitute a most 
imperious claim on ever}'’ human soul. One of the most cclc- 
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brated of the speculative apologists, being shrewdly aware that 
nothing like absolute certainty could be reached along specula- 
tive lines, once found refuge in the view that, as he put it, "prob- 
abihty is the guide of hfe”; but it is certain that it has never 
been the guide of historical rehgion Men do not stake their 
lives on a probability, yet there has never been an age in which 
men have not been willing to stake their lives — aye, and more 
than their lives — on the fundamental truth of their religious 
convictions. And that alone is enough to make it plain that re- 
ligion rests on some insight to which there attaches an altogether 
different and more fundamental order of certainty than that at- 
taching to Paley’s argument from design or Berkeley’s analysis 
of sense-perception; for not many of us would be willing to stake 
our lives on the correctness of these Dean Rashdall, it is true, 
was not afraid to say that he felt “bound to assert that the 
clearest and most irrefragable argument for the existence of God 
is that which is supphed by the idealistic line of thought’’* — 
meanmg thereby the epistemological idealism of Berkeley But 
there are others who will feel that if religion must wait, <!»efore 
bemg sure of God, until the epistemologists have agreed even as 
to their first principles, it is not a thmg about which they need 
very seriously trouble themselves • 

nevertheless these considerations, serious as they are, do not 
really bung us to the core of the difficulty we are now endeavour- 
ing to express. For the real and most deep-seated paradox in the 
traditional speculative procedure hes, not m the fact that it 
makes religious assurance to rest on scientific and metaphysical 
conclusions which we feel to be hazardous and uncertain, but in 
the fact that it makes it rest on scientific and metaphysical con- 
clusions of any kind whatsoever. No view of religion can pos- 
sibly be correct which makes it depend on learned and scientific 
inquiry , for history shows that those members of our race who 
are accounted as havmg possessed the surest insight into religious 
truth could boast of httle learning and of no science at all “The 
basis of our faith,” sa^s Herrmann, m words which might be 
taken as the first axiom of any lame theology, “must be grasped 
in the same mdependent fashion by learned and unlearned, by 
each for himself 

■ Bee the passage quoted on p 02 supra 

> Communion atih God, Eng transl ,3d od., p 76. 
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Such then are the difficulties which we feel to be inherent in 
the speculative approach to the theological problem There is, it 
IS true, one way in which an attempt might be made to escape 
them: it might be contended that to support religious conviction 
by means of arguments drawn from the sphere of natural science 
and metaphysics is not, after all, to support it by external but- 
tresses, because it is out of a more intuitive and immediate con- 
sciousness of these veiy arguments that religious conwction 
originally arose in the racial mind and still arises in the mind of 
the ordinary Christian man or noman It nould, no doubt, be 
out of the question to put foraard such a claim for some of the 
traditional speculative proofs— for the ontological argument, for 
instance, and for the Berkelcian form of the idealistic argument 
But it might with some degree of plausibility be contended that 
human ichgion took its rise, partly out of the ammistic tendency 
to believe that all things in the last resort have soul in them, and 
partly out of the difficulty of explaining the apparent order and 
design of evtemal nature without reference to a Supreme Archi- 
tect qf the world That such an account of Hie intenor roots of 
religious conviction is lustoncally and psj'chologically unsound 
" we must leave it to our inter detailed inquirj' into the nature of 
^the religious consciousness to prove ^ Meanwhile, however, it 
may be said that it is only rarely, and then only half-heartedly, 
that such a claim has been put forward. Tlliat is characleristio 
of rationalism is rather tlic total eclipsing of all interest m the 
interior sources of belief by the impatient quest for some land of 
proof And when, instead of jnquinng why mankind actually be- 
lieves m God, theologj’ sets out rather to inquire what endence 
it can itself now light upon in favour of such a belief, there is of 
course no guaranty that the evidences it discovers will be those 
which, psychologically regarded, he behind the historical emer- 
gence and continuance of the belief itself 

j Sec p'irt n, ch III In/ro But It ina> lierc bo remarked that the viw itot belief 
to God arose out of tbo pcrecpilon of design fn uaturc b direct!} disproved b> the 
fact that tho worM believed Jn God long befom it O'fr occurred to it to regard Him 
as tlic rcspoDslblo author of nature Thn IsraclUo tribes, for Snstauce. bellctwl la 
Yahtreh for centuries before thej thought of attribUtlQS to Him the creation of the 
world 



CHAPTER V 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION” AND THE HIS- 
TORICAL “SCIBUCE of RELIGION” IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE THEOLOGICAL INQUIRY 

I 

In the two preceding chapters we have been especially con- 
cerned to oppose two false tendencies that have done much to 
vitiate the systematic study of rehgion in the past— the tendency 
to dissociate the logical justification of faith from the intenor 
sources of its own assurance, and the tendency to dissociate the ' 
grounds and fundamental utterances of the faith of one’s own 
religious communion from those of the faith of mankmd as a* 
whole There is one result which, in a scientific age, is almost 
bound to follow on the appearance in theology of either of 
these two dissociations, and m our own age it is diificult'ito say 
which of the two has oontnbuted more to it There is almost, 
bound to anse, and as a matter of fact there has ansen, a sepa- 
rate study of the regions which theology thus excludes from it^ 
purview If the text-books of systematic theology confine their 
vision to the Chnstian world, if they deal only with the sources 
and the essential nature of the Chnstian faith and create the 
impression that these are entirely sui generis, then there is clearly 
a further question left over for separate discussion— the question 
as to the grounds and real nature of the faith in God which is 
to be found almost everywhere in the greater world outside the 
frontiers of Christendom And similarly, if theology makes an 
abrupt distinction between "the process by which psychologically 
a man amves at a rehgious truth . . . and the reasons which! 
make it tnie”^, if, that is, it sets out rather to search for new* 
and better grounds for rehgious faith than carefully to analyse 
the grounds from which faith actually takes its nse and on which 
it has always historically been based; then the scientific temper 
will certainly press for a separate answer to this latter question 

> Dean Soshdall, as quoted in (be foregoing chapter 
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and Will ask. “What is it that actually leads men, and has always 
led them, to be so sure that the universe is under the governance 
of a just or fnendly Power, and that. 


' . . when the city sleejis, 

When all the ones are still, 

The stars and heavenly deeps 
Work out a perfect will . '?” 

There have thus come into vogue during the last half-century 
two new approaches to the study of religion, known respectively 
as the (Histoncal) Science of Religion and the Psychology of 
Reh^on, and developed for the most part in entire independence 
of the traditional theology and by researchers who did not regard 
themselves as professionally tramed theologians or (in a great 
many cases) as working in the service of any orgamsed religion 
or church 

Looked at from the point of view of the older theology from 
wluch they are departures, the two new studies may seem to be 
separate enough from one another, the one dealing with the neg- 
]ected<3eld of extra-Christinn faith, the other with the neglected 
field, of the actual processes inspiring faith in general But if we 
'regard them in themselves, it is by no means so eagr to see what 
^he distinction between them is ^ We might perhaps say that the 
Psychology of Rehgion concerns itself with individual history 
and the Histoncal Science of Religion with racial history; and 
we might add that since the most inward experiences of rehgion 
are individual experiences, where'as its outward expressions nat- 
urally clothe themselves in social forms, the interest of the 
former study is mainly in mtenor states of the religious mind, 
while the interest of the latter is in religious cults and institutions 
and public creeds. This principle of division has often served as 
a practical basis of research,= and it probably refisets accurately 


lEmfl nruraior says "DcrZirimnF'brudcrdesPsycIioIosIsniajbtdcrmstorianBS 
(Erldmh, ErUcnnlnls vnd G/aufrf, 2 und 3 AuO , p 105 ) 

-WlUUm James writes "If tho fnnulrj bo p'nchological not .1“®!!?' 

Hons. but. rather religious feeUngs and religious Impulses must bo Its subjon (V- 
rfc«c*o/ncHjlow£ipfrfoi«,P 3) Again "1“ S 

InstltuHonal branch entirely, to say nothing of tho cccletolcal 
consider as Uttlo as possible the systematic theologs and tho IdiW 
themselves, and to conllno myself as far as I can to 

plo" (P 20 1 But as his book proceeds, It becomes Increastngll dear ^ 

Tnot inlcndlng to keep his own study soparato from Iho general and hlstorlol 

'sciciico of rcligloQi* , 
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enough what is in the mind of the wider readmg public as to the 
distmction between the two disciplines But there are many 
signs that among the experts it is gradually breakmg down. The 
psychologists are recpgnising that they must concern themselves, 
not merely with mdividual, but also with social and racial ex- 
penence, and so we hear more and more of social psychology, of 
Yolkerpsychologie and of la psyckologte des foules; they are 
recognismg also that they must not content themselves with 
analysmg one specific type of religious consciousness, but must 
take into account the expenence of the fetich-worshipper, the 
Druid, the Bacchanal, the Brahman, the Yogi, and the Sufi, as 
well as that of the twentieth-century Protestant And at the same 
time the histonans are recognising that the true significance of 
the public development of rehgion in nte and rule can be under- 
stood and mvestigated only in the light of the mward expenences 
that he behind it A few writers have tried to save the distinction 
between the two studies by emphasising the fact that in the case 
of the histoncal study we are dealing -mth the chronological 
ordei of development But while there is undoubtedly ftn ele- 
ment of truth in this view of the matter, it is unpossible to regard 
it as finally solving the problem, because (o) the students of the" 
Histoncal Science of Religion have shown themselves anything 
but Willing to confine themselves to the merely chronological 
seriation of events, and have conceived themselves as having 
much rather to do with the logic of development, and (6) if 
psychology is held not to be concerned with the chronological 
order, then it is difficult to see with what order it can be con- 
cerned, if not with this same logiccfl one.'^The result is, as has 
been said, that among the experts the two studies are be^nning 
to fuse mto one ^ 

To a cntiqup of the two studies m question as hitherto earned 
on, and especially to an attempt to ascertain the real nature and 
extent of the contribution which they have to make to the gen- 
eral theological inquiry, the present chapter will be devoted 


> Alrwdy with reference to such a book ns Irvins Klns's T/ie Derttopmenf of BtHoion 

« the psychological or 

the historical Issue 
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II 

Of the tw3n studies the Histonca] Science of Relipon is the 
older and it vnll be convenient to conader it first As has been 
indicated, its distinguishing feature lies in the immensely in- 
creased interest i\liich it manifests in the diversity of human 
rehgion and particularly in the vast field of it which lies outwith 
the pale of the Hebrew-Chnstian development 

The beginnmgs of the scientific interest in the diversity of 
human rehgion go back to the ancient Greeks Indeed the very 
first of the Greek thinkers to show any scientific interest in re- 
ligion at all— Xenophanes of Colophon— cast his glance outside 
the faith of his own race “The Ethiopians,” he is reported to 
have said, “make their gods black and flat-nosed, the Thracians 
give theirs blue eyes and red hair”^,* and on that he based the 
generalisation that all men tend to conceive of their gods as being 
like themselves He is also said to have “suggested to the Egyp- 
tians that if they believed those they worshipped to be gods, they 
shouldrnot lament for them, and if they lamented for them, they 
should not believe them to be gods In these utterances, frag- 
mentaiy^ as they are, the true scientific temper is already clearly 
‘discernible But it was only after Alexander the Great had 
united m one empire a great diversity of peoples that it was 
possible for a Greek to have either a very exact knowledge of, 
or a verj' sympathetic attitude towards, the cults of the 'bar- 
barians.’ Only, therefore, after 300 B C —and even then mainly 
among the Stoics who, of all the schools of thought, best suc- 
ceeded in accommodating their philosophy to the new conditions 
and ideals and in becoming (to use their own word, coined for 
the occasion) truly “cosmopobtan” in their attitude— was the 
scientific study of other religious systems than one's own really 
initiated in a systematic way. Above all Chrysippus (280-20S 
B. C }, a real spade-worker in many fields, seems to have been 
at great pains to collect and systematise the phenomena of the 
various religious cults to which he had any access Cicero says: 

“The Egyptians embalm their dead and keep them m their houses, 
the Persians dress theirs over with wax, that they may preserve theur 

> Diels Fratmmle drr Vorsokrattlcr, Fr 14 

>Flutar«b, De bide el Otirlde, 70 
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bodies as long as possible It is customary with the Magi to bury none 
of their order unless they have been first tom by dogs In HjTcania the 
people miiintjun dogs for the pubhc use, then nobles have then own, we 
know they have a good breed of dogs, but every one, accordmg to his 
abihly, provides himself with some, in order to be tom by them, and they 
hold that to be the best interment Chrysippus, who is a pamsUthng stu- 
dent of every kind of history, has coHecled many other things of this kind, but 
some of them arc so offensive as not to admit of bemg repeated 

The cults of the different races were referred to by the Stoics as 
the various political (i. e , connected with a particular polls) or 
positive {thetikos, %. e , laid down by custom and law) cults, but 
they soon discovered that there were certain behefs common to 
all cults, omnibus mnata et in ammo quasi insculpta,- and these 
constituted what they called natural religion— thus onginatmg 
the well-known phrase During the three following centunes 
there grew up in this field a very extensive hterature, scores of 
volumes bemg published with such titles as Concerning Oracles, 
Concerning Divination, Concerning Prophetic Dreams, and the 
like About the beginning of the Chnstian era scholars like Pa- 
natms, Posidomus, Plutarch, Seavola, and Varro were actively 
canying on this tradition We still have fair examples of such • 
hterature preserved to us in Cicero’s De Natura Deonm and^r 
De Diinnatione, and perhaps above all in Plutarch’s praise- 
worthy httle treatise Concerning Isis and Osins 

And then the scientific mterest m other cults than one’s own 
seems to have suffered almost total echpse for fifteen hundred 
years At no period durmg the 'Christian centuries prior to the 
Renaissance did the Chnstian scholars even approach the scant 
measure of the Stoics’ grasp of the relation of "the religions” to 
“rehgion.” True, the scholastic doctors were rather fond of en- 
gapng in a sort of dialectical thiaist-and-pany with an im- 
aginary Jew or* Saracen or sometimes even with an imagmarj' 
pagan But on the whole the Middle Ages pi ef erred the sword to > 
dialectics when deahng with such opponents No medimval at- 
tempt to jom issue with non-Chnstian faiths is more competent 
than the Summa contra Gentiles of St Thomas, yet the measure 
of real acquaintance with such faiths which its pages reveal is 
of the very slightest Indeed if an3rthmg approaching breadth 

* Ttuc Disp , I, 45 The Itallo, of cout^e are my own. 

* Clcero» Dt Nat Deontm, n, 5 
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of vision and of sympathy in tins region was anywhere kept alive 
during the Middle Ages, it was rather among Mohammedan 
than among Christian scholars Averroes, in this matter, sees 
much deeper than St Thomas. And this will not surprise us 
when we remember how certain other sciences were kept alive in 
the Moslem world when Chnstendom bad almost extinguished 
them by neglect' 

It was not until after the Renaissance that matters began to 
change; and when they did change, what happened was simply 
that the tliread of Stoic investigation was taken up at the point 
where it had been dropped fifteen centuries before The first sig- 
nificant modem treatise dealing exclusively with the phenomenon 
of reh^ous diversity is Lord Herbert of Cherbury's De Rehgtme 
Gentilum (published posthumously in 1663), and it cannot be 
held to have done more than produce the line of the Stoic de- 
velopment a very little further than the Stoics themselves had 
been able to draw it Noteworthy progress uns, however, made 
within the nex't hundred and fifty years, the names of Spinoza, 
Hume, Lessing, Herder and Hegel each standing for a significant 
step fonvard of one kind or another 

Yet it was not until the nmetecntli centuiy was well advanced 
^that the neiv thing really came — that new thing which marked 
the first clear advance on Greek thought in this region The nse 
of modem histoncal research* immediately seemed to put out of 
date all that had prenously been w’ntten about the racial di- 
versities of religious belief and -worsliip Now for the fiist tune 
there was some chance of knowing what the facts really were. 
From among the pioneers in the application of modem histoncal 
methods to the mvestigation of tlie religious sj’stems of the 
world we may select the leading names of Max Muller m Eng- 
land, Tide in Holland, and Reville in France,, but very soon 
the number of first-rank researchers became so great that it 
would be almost mvidious to select a few for special mention 


i-Tn science Indeed. IHo Arabs wem Uennitel} our superiors ”-^5!lbcrt Munar. 

cSS to llml "the sdentiac stndj ofhlstor) betpn a btorri 
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That this new understanding of the vast range of human re- 
ligion has brought great gam to theological study and has in it 
the power to make a contnbution of the first order of importance 
to the solution of the theological problem is now a matter of 
quite general agreement. The blmdness of the traditional theol- 
ogy to all that was in any wise without the pale of the Hebrew- 
Cbnstian tradition has received severe rebuke, and the deliberate 
justification of this blindness by Schleiermacher and the Ritsch- 
h’ans has been made to seem as wrong-headed as possible The 
theology of the future must assuredly be one which can say 
of itself hwmanum a me alienum puto.’ At the same time it 
IS of the utmost importance that we should not mislead ourselves 
as to the precise nature pf the contribution that is here in ques- 
tion. We must therefore ask in what way a cognisance of the 
racial diversity of religion, or of those forms of it which are re- 
mote from the religious consciousness of his gwn communion, is 
likely to be of help to the theologian. 

Tlie question is one of far greater nicety than is commonly 
allowed for. We must take pur stand, to begin with, upon our 
fundamental principle that it is only from within that the re- 
ligious consciousness can be properly studied; and must insist * 
that no religious eiqienence (just as no moral or sesthetic ex-^ 
perienoe) can be understood— or, as we say, “made head or tail 
of” — save by those who hold the key to it in their own experi- 
ence and who to that extent share it. There is thus a very real 
sense in which the object of the theologian’s inquiry is always 
Ins ovm religious consciousness or, what is the same the 
rehgious consciousness of the community to which he belongs as 
reflected in his own private experience. His aim is to get at the 
heart of rehgion and to set in order for us its most essential 
utterances, but jie may well fed that, in order to accomphsh this 
aiin, he need not— and indeed cannot— go beyond his own ex- 
perience and that of the rehgious community in which he enjoys 
feUowship. Of course it is true that the fundamental signifi- 
cance of rehpon is not equally well exhibited in all forms of re- 
ligious experience. Assuming, for instance, that Christianity 
represents a higher fom of relipon than Taoism, we should have 
to say that a scientific student of religion who was a Taoist 
would be likely, in his imderstanding of religion, to fall far short 

O 
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of the possible to the student who was a Christian- in 
much the same way (to take a parallel instance from ssthefics) 
as the understanding of the nature of muac by such masters of 
GeistesTmsenschaft as Plato and Aristotle was seriously limited 
by the deficiency of Greek muse in thrir time— by the absence 
from it of all harmony in our sense of the term, by the prevail- 
ingly emotional nature of the uses to which it was put, and by 
its apparent failure ever to dissociate melody from particular 
sets of words But from the same premise it would follow that 
the Chiisfaan student would nei’er need to go beyond the pale 
of that Christian consciousness in which he himself was a sharer, 
in order to understand religion as it is at its very highest and 
best; and that by going further he could only fare worse. On 
the other hand it is truly the duty of all of us to keep an open 
mind with reference to religion. We must be prepaid at any 
time to receive li^t from new and unexpected quarters, and not 
least perhaps from those streams of rcligiouB tradition which 
have up till now flowed in entire indqiendence of the Hebrew- 
Quissian development. Consequently the question mi^t be 
raised whether the student of religion may not often do well to 
go beyond his own religious consciousness as a Christian in older 
to draw upon characteristic teachings of Teda, TJpanishad, or 
Koran. The answer must be that he can do this as a scientific 
student only in so far as he has already done it as a religious 
subject. That is to say, it is only in so far as his own rehgious 
consciousness has been so broadened and advanced as to take up 
into itself the strange teaching, that he can find in it any hght 
to help him in his task as a tbeolo^an 
What mainly needs* understanding here is the nature of the 
relation in which the diverafy of human rehgion in all the ages 
and all the lands stands to our twentieth-centuiy Christian con- 
EcmusneBS. TJndouhtedly the greater part of it is not to be 
looked upon as something alien to Christianity, parallel to it and 
in competition with it, hut rather as rqiresenting earlier stadia 
of development throu^ which our own relipon has long ago 
passed. To that extent, tiierefore, the diversity of the rehgiouB 
systems is contained icithin our Christian religjouB conscious- 
ness, as the experiences of childhood are contained within the 
consciousness of the grown man. We do not really need to go 
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outside of ourselves in order to understand the religious experi- 
ence of a Jew, of a Mussulman, or even of a Drmd, nor yet in 
order to understand the experience of an Orphic worshipper, or 
of a Socrates or a Seneca or a Marcus Aurehus Most of what 
was good and significant m these expenences has been taken up 
(we believe) into our Chnstian faiib, and some of what has not 
been so taken up baa been transformed into better, and now we 
are able to understand them only in so far as the historical re- 
mams of tliem can be mterpreted to us by a present conscious- 
ness which IS built upon their foundations The case is no doubt 
otherwise with those rehgious systems which represent alterna- 
tive lines of development to that in which we ourselves stand, 
such as the great rehgions of the Far East. But even such re- 
ligions as these are far from being wholly alien to our spirits; 
on tlie contraiy there is much in them which they share with our 
Western faitli, and still more which represents stadia’ through 
which Western faith has already passed; and of what remams it 
is true, as we said, that it can have coherent we s'mng for us only 
in BO far as our own religious expenence gives us some mtans of 
approachmg it from within, and eillier repudiating it as an aber- 
ration or findmg m it some new light to which we had not pre- 
viously attamed 

We must conclude, then, that Schleiermacher and Bitschl and 
Herrmann were not wrong in insisting that the theologian must 
of necessity take upTiis standpoint withm his own religious con- 
sciousness or (in so far as religion is a corporate ofiair) within 
the consciousness of the fellowship of which he recognises himself 
to be a member; nor yet in insistmg that he cannot profitably, in 
his attempt to solve his problem, penetrate beyond the outside 
limits of that consciousness Where they were wrong, and where 
the new interest in the variety of human religion enters in as a 
valuable corrective and supplement, was m the narrow view they 
took concerning the real extent and exteniibihly of the religious 
consciousness which we possess as followers of Jesus Christ in 
this modem time They represented Chnstiamty as one among 
many alternative brands of relipous faith, and recommended the 
theolopan to confine his attention to this one brand of it and to 
trrat the others as mystenes beyond his ken. But that is not 
what Christianity claims to be. It claims to be the whole of 
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leligion and tg include within itself all the real relipon there is- 
not, of course, in the sense that there is no true faith in the 
world which does not own the name of Chnst, but in the sense 
that what is of value in such faith will be found to be present in 
Chnstianity also, together with sometliing else that can be found 
there alone And we may well feel that Christianity is either 
this— the whole of true religion, or it is notbmg to which we can 
give our own unqualified allegiance But from this it follows 
that, though on the one hand the theologian must take up his 
standpoint within his Christian consciousness of God, yet on the 
other hand there is no genumely religious manifestation of the 
spirit of man which is in pnnciple outside his field 

The extent to which he will in practice find it profitable to go 
for his data beyond tlic limits of that stream of tradition which 
18 reflected in the Old and New Testaments and in the history of 
the Christian Churcli is quite a different question, and one which 
cannot perhaps be settled in general terms. In this matter dif- 
ferent students may well agree to differ. One may find many 
nn illtctninating sidelight and much richly illustrative material in 
the sacred books of India or of China or of Persia, or in the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome TMiereas another may 
find all he needs, or nearly ail, in the literature of the Christian 
Church; and may ask why, if all, or nearly all, that is good 
in reli^on has already been taken up into the Christian tradi- 
tion, he should be obliged to go a-secking any farther. It is for 
this reason, as we noted in the l&st chapter, that the actual theo- 
logical formulations of Schleicnnacber and the Ritschlians were 
v-itiated so much less than might have been expected by the very 
artificial limitations which they placed upon the theologian’s 
task. Yet though it may thus be possible to reach a veiy satis- 
factory solution of the central problem of theology without gomg 
beyond the limits of the acknowledged influence of Chnst, it re- 
mains true that the whole task of thcologj’ cannot be held to have 
been satisfactorily completed until cvciy' really significant phase 
of the religious evpenence of man has been given its proper place 
and value in relation to the sj’stem of religious judgments as a 
whole. 

Once again it may be of help to us, and may sen-e to bring 
together the many different points on which wc have here found 
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it necessary to insist, if we consider the customary procedure of 
such a sister science as ethics. As has already been said, no good 
reason can be given why the scientific theory of morals should 
not be strictly parallel m general method to the soientifio theory 
of reh^on; conscience^ and faifih being as nearly parallel phe- 
nomena as any that could be found in our human eiqierience, and 
the diversity of moral codes bemg a circumstance strictly par- 
allel to the diversity of rehgious cults. Yet it is remarkable that 
if we take up a good text-book of ethics— the Nzcomachean 
Ethics or The Critique of Practical Reason or Sidgwick’s Meth- 
ods 0) Ethics— via find no direct reference at all made to the 
endless diversity of moral codes that have been or still are cur- 
rent m ibe world; and especially we do not find reference made 
to any moral ideas or standards that arc foreign to our occiden- 
tal (i e , Hellemc, Hebraic, and Christian) tradition It is in- 
deed true that in many of tlie text-books published since the 
promulgation of the notion of evolution in the middle years of 
the last oentuiy we do find a section devoted to the topic of 
“moral progress” but in the first place this is taken t(fmean 
the development that has occurred m the moral ideals and prac- 
tice of any one people from earlier times until now; and in the, 
second place the question is treated as being subsidiary to the 
main issue which it is the business of ethical science to face The 
main business of ethics is of course to discover the real tnitli 
about the moral consciousness, but it has never been supposed 
by students of the subject that? the secret of this truth could 
be surprised by setting side by side the moral ideas and prac- 
tices of different peoples, different epochs, or different individ- 
uals of the same race and epoch, and looking at them (or com- 
paring them with one another) from the outside On the con- 
trary, their procedure has always been to attempt the analysis 
of the moral consciousness of any one individual from the in- 
side Moreover the moralist has from the beginning been aware 
that the individual m question must always in a very real sense 
be himself, and that, in the last analysis, it is always his ovon 

' Hero, as nencrallr througliout this work, I use (ho word conscicnco In Hio braadest 
of It as a convenient, brief synonym toe out -wliolu human consciousness of the 
Good, and not In tho narrow and almost derogatory sense to which It has boon de- 
graded by somo contemporary ethical writers 

’Sec, c t. Green’s Prolcsomcno lo ElhfH, book 111, dis II to V, Seth's ElJiicoI 
Principles, part II. oh. Ill 
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moral consciousness which he is analysing; and more especially 
he has been aware that if he did not abeady possess in his 
own conscience a norm of moral judgment and appraisal he 
could not conceivably ehcit pne from the mere external con- 
templation of the moral development of the race — any more 
than a man devoid of all poetical discnmmation of his own 


could elicit a standard of beauty m verse from the mere obser- 
vation and comparison of other men’s judgments and emotions 
in tliis field. It is moreover to be very carefully noted that, 
though it seldom or never made any reference beyond the boun- 
daries of contemporaiy Western and Christian moral expenence, 
yet the traditional ethics certainly did not look upon its con- 
clusions as obtaining only mthin these boundaries It knew httle 
of any moral consciousness that was not Chnstian through and 
through, but it did not for that reason descnbe itself as 'Chns- 
tian Ethics ’ No, it was simply 'Ethics' without qualification, 
and its results were proclaimed as bemg as near to the univer- 
sal truth about good and evil as the particular morahst in ques- 
tion was able to bring them 

Now we may well feel that the ethical science of the past 
has been seriously the loser by its failure to take up mto itself 
a broader historical background of experience Undoubtedly it 


toU be a great gain when students of the subject possess more 
knowledge and strive to make more extensive apphcation of 
such facts as are (with what success we need not here mquire) 
attempted to be presented in works like Professor Westennarck’s 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas and Professor Hob- 
house's Morals in Evolution To this extent we may claim that 
contemporary ethics (as also contemporary msthetical science) 
has something to leam from the contemporary state of theolog- 
roal study At the same time nobody with any understanding 
would dream of suggestmg that the whole traditional proced- 
ure has been vitiated by this limitation oi knowledge and in- 
terest, or that Aristotle and Bishop Butler and Kant were pre- 
. eluded from a proper understandmg of 'the good for man or of 
the nature of the moral imperative by their failure to p - 
ticular account of the moral standards of the Austrato W 
the red Indian tribes, and the high civihsations of the ancient 


East. 
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But there is no reason why theological science should be 
obhged to take any other kind or degree of cognisance of the va- 
riety of religious cults than ethical science must take of the 
vanety of moral codes 


in 

There will be some readers to whom most of the points that 
we have been at such pains to make will seem very obvious, 
and by them we shall no doubt be accused of undue prolixity in 
our discussion of them But there is a certain course of readmg 
wluch might possibly do somethmg to mduce them to change 
their minds The reference is to the numerous volumes which 
have emanated from the historical school of students, and which 
claim to represent the foundalaon. for the first time m history, 
of a real ‘Science of Religion “The Science of Religion,” wrote, 
for instance, De la Saussaye in the year 1887, "is a new science 
which has assumed an mdependent existence dunng the last 
decades only 

When we thus read of a new Science of Religion w? are at 
once led to ask whether we have here to do with a separate kind, 
of study which may be pursued m independence of the old th^ 
ology and in addition to it, or whether the new science is rather 
to be taken as the sale legitimate science of religion and there- 
fore as Bupersedmg the old theology (alike of Anstotle, Aquinas, 
and Schleiermacher) and taking up into itself whatever was of 
value in it Unfortunately thd answer to this question is not 
always clear; nor, when clear, is it always the same answer We 
shall therefore be obliged to deal separately, first with the view 
which understands the Science of Religion to be all-embracing, 
and afterwards with the view which limits it to the mere com- 
pilation of histoncal material. 

> Ajnone the most importimt boota are the following F Max Mailer, Introductim 

to Ole Science of Reunion, 1873, Eagfno Bumour, Lo sdcnce des relinons, 1876 
ffiOB tranSI . The Science of RcHniom, 1888). 0 P Tlele, Elements of the Science of 
BcUolon, 1897-1899. Ohantonlo do la Saussaye, Lchrbutii icr RcUvionseesehicAte, 
1^ (Eng transl . Mamial of the Science of ReHtlBn, 1801. Brst volume only). Jean 
BSrtUe, Prollnomines dt Wslolre des relWons, 1881, B nebmann, Intcdnfng IW 
ReiWonsacienkapen, 1914, less Important oro the numerous other French books (by 
RMtort, Ohabln, etc ) ontltlod La science de la reunion, and tho many Gorman toit- 
twoka of Rellnionswissenschaft and RtlinionsnesehiOitc (by Von Ordlll. Tlschhausor 
Otc) ' 

> Jfmuol of the Science of HeHffion, Eaglish tianalaUon. tho opening 
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(A) It is the former of these views which, mth however 
varjang degrees of trenchancy, has been represented by most 
of the pioneers m the field This already appears froi^i the 
name by which they are accustomed to call their study, for 
thn n g b we, lu Older to save confusion, have here been speaking 
of it as The Historical Science of Religion,’ writers like Max 
Muller, Bumouf, Tiele, ReviUe, and the rest did not thmk it 
necessary to add the quahfymg adjective, but spoke (as them 
followers still commonly speak) simply of ‘The Science of Re- 
hgion’, though some of them have not hesitated to use the alte^ 
native title 'The History of Rehgion’ as in eveiy way a synonym 
Let us then see what view tbs Science of Relippn takes as to 


its own aims and procedure 

The science was at the beginnmg provided with its motto and 
device by Max Muller when he gave utterance to the now cele- 
brated words, “Wer erne Beltgton kennt, kennt kerne"— "Ee who ^ 
knows but one rehgion knows none at all ” The mtention of this 
saymg is clearly to claim that a proper theoretical mterpretation 
of rehffion has for the first tune been rendered possible by our 
modem histoncal knowledge of the rehgion of other peoples and 
‘'epochs. Our common aim is admittedly to understand what re- 
figion is, to organise its mamfold appearances and systematise 
its manifold utterances, and so to get at the heart of the thmg 
itself. And it is now supposed that this can only be done by 
fqViTig a broad view over the epochal development and the eth- 
nolopcal diversity of rehgion and placmg all, or as many as pos- 
sible, of the varying forms of it side by side, m the hope that 
there may thus be revealed to us the inner laws of religions de- 
velopment and rehgious value; and tbal, by usmg these laws 
wisely, we may succeed m arranging the various religious sys- 
tems m an evolutionary and valuational series, aqji so be able to 
announce to tbe'world both what religion is at all timw and 
what it is in its highest form-and perhaps also to what final 
'goal of thought and feehng it is destined to lead us in ^e future 
That this is a fair summary of the hopes on which the new 
science of reli^on has fed itself will not be demed 
aie familiar with its hteratui-e It may be tliou^t 
stated Its claims in their maximum fonn, and tbs 
it is only by thus brmging into the clear light of day 
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which arc Bometimes only half-consoiously or even surreptitiously 
made that we can hope to deal with them m a satisfactory man- 
ner. What then are we to say about them? 

We cannot begm our criticism better than by remmding our- 
Belves of the reply to Max Muller’s dictum which the Ritschlian 
historian, Adolf Hamack, made m his rectonal address at Berlin 
m 1907. Speakmg of religion as we know it within the Jewish- 
Christian tradition (and with sly reference to what the great 
philologist had said) , he gave utterance to the now almost equally 
famous words, "IFer dme Reltgwn kennt, kennt alle ” — “He who 
knows this religion knows all religions ” In saying this, Hamack" 
had of comse in mind the great richness and many-sidedness of 
Christian expenence and tradition, and the difSculty which a his- 
torian would have m finding anywhere in the world a really sig- 
nificant varieiy of the rebgious consciousness which was not in 
some measure contained in the expenence of the Chnstian soul or 
in the history of the Christian Church And he was no doubt alive 
to the truth of the view which would find the typical structure of 
the religious consciousness present in any authentic example of it, 
and would at the same time find the whole truth of it nowhere, 
else but m its best or Chnstian form Tlie reply was undoubted] 3 ^ 
effective, and was exactly parallel to that which any of our 
moral philosophers would make to an anthropologist who told 
them that they could not possibly know wbat morality really 
was from a study merely of their own moral consciousness or 
that of their Chnstian and twentieth-century nei^bours, but 
could know it only from a comparative inspection of the moral 
codes and practices of every age and dune 
What the moral philosopher would say, of course, would be 
that, far from the mere contemplation of the moral hfe of others 
being able to provide him with a standard of moral value which 
he did not already in his own consciousness possess, it is only by; 
the sympathetic and imaginative transference of his own moral 
nature to these others that he is able to take the measure of thei^ 
moral expenence at all It is no doubt true that some acquamt- 
ance with other moral experiences than one’s own particular 
and private one is necessary in order to a fully self-conscious 
realisation of the structure even of one’s own expenence; but this 
is emphatically not true in any sense which would make such 
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realisation consequent upon an inspection of the moral experi- 
ence of others, as from mthout, and with one’s own moral expe- 
rience in abeyance; nor is the case to be understood as in any 
wise parallel to that of our purely eirtenor acquamtance with the 
structure of the natural world, with reference to which it is true 
(as the logic books say) that "the probabihty increases with the 
number and variety of the instances " ' 

Now the trouble with this soi~disant Science of Rehgjon has 
been precisely that it has tried to be a natural science of re- 
ligion, and has essayed to treat the faiths of mankind as so much 
dead matter, to be imderstood not by introspective insight but 
by external inflection and comparison. But the truth is that* 
regarded from this pomt of view, the rehgious expenence of 
mankind is the merest chaos of kaleidoscopic forms; and that 
only by regardmg it from within, and through the glass of the 
experience itself, can eitiier meaning or order be discovered in 
it. Where so many of the writers in question have erred has 
been in their refusal (or, as some of them would perhaps prefer 
to havTus say, their mability) to make use of any standards of 
( judgment g^ven to them in their own reli^ous experience when 
^attempting to set in order the facts of religion as a whole, and 
m their vain hope that these facts, as thus externally regarded, 
would, if only one could collect enou^ of them, somehow fall 
into place and order of themselves and at the same tune reveal 
the interior laws of their own nature and development As if a 
man with no musical ear or taste of his own could set in order 
for us the development of music in the world from the chanting 
of the Homeric hymns or of the Song of Deborah to the operas 
of Wagner or the symphonies of Scriabin, tellmg us which influ- 
ences in it were forward-moving and which reactionaiyl As if a 
man who did not appreciate stained glass could»discourse mtel- 
Iigently of the progress of its manufacture and distmguish for 
us its rising and falling grades 1 As if a man could judge for us 
that this ethical code was ‘higjier’ or ‘lower’ than that other mth- 
out making appeal to his own moral judgment and mteihgencel 
The candour and ingenuousness with which we are sometimes 
recommended in the name of this Science of Rehgion to stand 
aside from the faith that lives in our own hearts when we are 
trying to understand the faith of mankmd as a whole is indeed 
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enbugh to make us rub our eyes and wonder whether we have 
read correctly One well-known writer, for instance, speaks of 
the necessity of "exposing the fallacious attitude of those who 
make their own religious predilections the cntenon of religious 
truth.”^ “Even ’the best-equipped scholar,” he tells us, “must 
keep watch, lest on a subject touching personal predilections and 
personal convictions so closely he finds himself influenced in his 
mvestigations by his preferences and dislikes”® Of course, if 
one’s religious judgments were expressions of purely individual 
'preference’ or ‘predilection’ or 'dislike,’ recogmsed as such, like 
one’s preference of Virginia to Turkish tobacco, there would be 
somethmg m this advice. We must be careful, certamly, not to 
conclude that one kmd of tobacco is 'better’ than another in any 
objective sense, merely because we happen to prefer it But re- 
ligious judgments bemg what they are, and makmg claim to ob- 
jective truth as they undoubtedly do, it is psychologically an im- 
possible feat, as well as lo^cally a self-contradictory desire, not 
to make one’s own fundamental rehgious convictions the cn- 
tenon of rehgious truth. If we beheve them to be true (as we 
must do, if they are really convictions), then we are, tpso factor 
makmg them the cntenon. And, once agam, what other cnterioQ 
is at all conceivable? Moreover, if one does not set aside one’s 
conscience in seekmg for moral truth, or one’s esthetic judgment 
in seekmg to surpnte the secret of beauty, why then should one 
have to lay aside one’s faith in seekmg for “rehgious truth”? 
Another example of this strange misunderstandmg may be quoted 
from Tiele. “Were I,” he says in one place, “to express my full 
religious conviction I should confess that true rehgion, the re- 
ligion of humamty, has been revealed in Chnst. . . . But this 
is a matter of faith, and I must here maintam my purely scien- 
tific and impdftial position.”® Here we seem to have ‘science’ 
masqueradmg m a new guise as compellmg us not to make any 
use in our inquiry of a truth of which we are nevertheless “con- 
vmced,” and which is of such a kind as to bring us to the core 
of the very issue that is being inquired intol We are analysing 
human faith, yet we must not brmg the hght of our own faith 
to bear upon the analysis! As a matter of fact, if there is one 


‘Morris Jastrow. The Smu of Betitum, p 127 
* Eletnejiti bf the Science of Religion, vol 1, pp 211-212 


*PP ai.p 320. 
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point rather than another concerning which we should expect 
the "Elements of the Science of Religion” to enlighten us, it » 
just the real inward nature of the veiy kind of “conviction” and 
"faith” which Tide claims to possess himself in regard to the 
truth of Chnstianity. 

In view of such statements as these it is perhaps not sur- 
prismg that so much of the work that has been done under the 
asgis of the Science of Religion should, m spite of its undoubted 
possession of many kinds of excellence, nevertheless seem to be 
pen'aded with a subtle religious scepticism We have so often 
had from it the impression that religion is a dead thing, or a 
thing of the past, or a thing meant for people constituted differ- 
ently from our veiy^ modem and reasonable selves It is ind e ed 
true that the students of this science are nearly always far better 
than their word and do, in spite of all them protestations, bring 
their own rehgious intelligence and the light of their own re- 
ligious experience to bear upon the otherwise chaotic mass of 
fact which it is their business to set m order, and when they tell 
us that'chis or that change m men's beliefs marks an advance 
jand not a retrogression, they do, in spite of all bluff, mean only 
t^at it marks a step nearer to what thej' themselves beheve, or 
at least that in it they recognise the operation of a principle 
which they themselves feel to be sound and good Yet it is re- 
markable how seldom in such wntings we are able completely 
to escape the impression that wc are here having religion de- 
scribed to us by one who cither laOks a religious experience of bis 
own or has left that side of his spiritual equipment behmd bun 
at home when he came to this workshop. And sometimes, as in 
M. Eeinach’s Orpheus: a General History of Religions,^ we do 
seem to approach very near to the strangely perverse ideal of 
'explaining' a thing without drawing at all upon one’s own inside 
acquaintance with its Indng and still active essence 

I or this book tho Abbfi Lolsy, In his llitlo collection of cssojrs A prapot cTMtloIrt 
*1 nUpions, has well said "Co qu on no peat s empScher do constatcr ovee regret, 
cost unc cspCco d impulssance & voir dans lev religions autre chose qna cette ctalae 
d erreurs c est 1 absence lotale da sootlmcst lie la vJc qti out tu ct qu oW encore Ics 
rtUglons dont SI nciiueh no dC-crlt quo Ics formi-i crtCrlcurcs, cost rimpie<5loB do 
nlant qua lalssc an Itvio qul se Hatte d'OTplIqucr Ic pblnomene buniain de la rcUgUffl, 
c cst I ardcar polf miqae Incontestable, vralmcnt passIonEe qnl fait qu on se demaadt 
ptsqae CO flnlssant, M I’aulcur n'n consIdCrC Ic chrlstlanlnne commo une sorte ce 
colossal antlsTmltlsme '' 
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(B) We must, however, now turn our attention to another 
view which is very often taken of the matter. It is represented 
by many that the new scientific mvestigation into the diversity 
of religious systems does not in any sense take the place of the 
old theology or philosophy of reh^on, but is an entirely sepa- 
rate inquiry with a distmct and stnotly hmited field of its own 
Its standpoint is, in fact, ‘purdy_ historical,’ aiming only at a 
complete amassnmnt of the facts, while the standpoint of the- 
ology is ‘normative,’ havmg to do with vahdity and truth. Those 
who tfllcR this view do not find it natural to speak of the new 
study as the Science of Reh^n, but prefer rather to think of it 
as the History of Religion And between this Rehgionsgeschtchte 
and theology as ReligimsphUosophie they make a clean-cut di- 
vision The histonoal inquiry, they msist, can have nothing to 
say as to higher or lower, good or bad, true or false; but must 
leave the settlement of all such issues to the philosophical in- 
quiry, about whose sole n^t to them they are commonly very 
jealous, ciying to the other Ne sutor ultra crepidam! 

This view of the matter is one which is very widely*hdopted 
by popular expounders of things theological and by the wnters* 
bpth of primers and of encyclopaedias, but it is one for which 
veiy little support can be found among the founders of the new 
study themselves. Nothing was mdeed further from the inten- 
tion of those who proudly arrogated to their inquiry the name 
of the Science of Religion than to content themselves with the 
mere collection of data and to leave all questions of relative 
value to be settled by other and purely ‘philosophical’ methods. 
On the contrary, their great hope was that the new study might 
throw an enlarely fresh light on the laws actually operative 
,withm the religious consciousness and guidmg its histoncal in- 
tegration and development, and so put in our hands a new and 
powerful mstrument of valuation. 

What then are we to say of this other view? The answer is 
that in making a methodological distmction between history and 
philosophy it is fundamentally sound and has performed an im- 
portant service in setting a curb upon the exaggerated preten- 
sions of the new disciphne, but that it is wrong both in endeav- 
ounng to make the dirtincbon an absolute one and also in its m- 
terpretation of the distmction as being between fact on the one 
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hand and value on the other. By allowing themselves to fall 
into these errors the supporters of this view were playing far too 
easily into the hands of those in the opposite camp. For the 
wntera of the new school were quite in feehng that if the 
historian be thus altogether precluded from adopting a nonna- 
tive attitude towards hia data and from raising any question as 
to their relative significance and validity, his task is no longer 
worthy of the name of science at all; he ceases to he an m- 
terpreter and degenerates into a mere chronicler, a collector of 
dead facts, concerned only to reproduce in the medium of wnt- 
ten words, and without any kind of discriminating judgment, a 
sort of copy of the actual course of terrestrial happenings or, m 
Eanke’s celebrated phrase, of was eigentlich geschehen, me es 
etgenthch gewesen 

Perhaps the most obmous objection to this view of history is 
that it seems to make the histonan’s task one of quite lmpo^ 
sible magnitude For tfaeie is no limit whatever to the number 
of ‘facts’ that could be recorded All concrete facts being in- 
finitely^divisible, the total number of facts is quite strictly 
(.infinite. Indeed there is no kmit even to the facts that could be 
^recorded about a single epoch, a single chapter of events, a single 
historical phenomenon. To take some random examples from our 
own sphere, if one attempted to record all that there is to record 
.about the efifect of the World War on current religious belief, or 
about the nse of Protestantism in the sixteenth century, or about 
the nse of Christianity in the ancient Sleditcrranean world— “if 
they should be vTitten every one, I suppose that ei’en the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be wntten " Tlie 
nnR tj(kfi of not recognising this obvious truth was indeed the 
i^ery first mistake that modem science — or perhaps we should 
rather say the theory of modem science — made ^ It was the mis- 
take of Francis Bacon, that bvccinator novi tmpons who recom- 
mended science to set out by making an exhaustive "catalogue 
of particular facts,” and who seems to have believed that such 
a catalogue could be made wdthin a limited time and m the most 
mechanical way. Histoiy, lie urges, is merely n matter of m®- 
oiy, requiring no real exercise of reason — ^that would turn it into 
philosophy; it is therefore the easiest of all kinds of imesliga- ' 
tion. We need not labour the point that scientific metho’d has 
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now long repented itself of this error of its infancy and has com- 
pletely departed from the original Baconian programme It is 
now recognised that 'expenenced fact’ is a pure chaos apart 
from the presence of some selective interest. And of remembered 
fact the same thing is true ^ 

Even, however, if an ejchaustive transcnpt of facts were pos- 
sible, the value of it would still remam open to the most seri- 
ous doubt. One feels that, at most, it would mean additional 
raw material for the historian to work upon rather than any- 
thing that could be called additional historical knowledge If 
historiography consisted only in a record of raw facts, then the 
history of our own time, of current movements and contem- 
porary phenomena, should be very easy indeed to wnte, whereas 
m reality it is notoriously difficult In truth it is only so far as 
history is selective, so far as it is cntical, so far as it stands for 
diBonmmation and interpretation, that it is worth readmg or 
that anybody reads it T^o, for example, would read a history 
of hterature that was entirely uncntical? And why then should 
we be asked to read a history of religion that is uncritilSil? Of 
course no such history has, as a matter of fact, ever been wnt- ^ 
ten or could be wntten It is only on the surface that a book, 
like M Reinach’s appears to be dismterested, in reahty, few 
more prejudiced accounts of the development of the rehgious 
consciousness have been wntten in modem times; and the Abbe 
Loisy is nght in speakmg of the ardeur polirmque vnamtestabh, 
vraiment passionee of the book. But mdeed it is always so. 
Voravssetzvngslose Wissenschajt has usually meant only a sci- 
ence that has been blmd to its presuppositions, not a science that 
has had none. What is important is not that bistonography 
should be disinterested— which would mean precisely that it 
<r 

> C/ Adcancment of Leaminff, book H, iVcr im Orffanum, book 1, 100-122 Bacon’s 
tIqw of tbo relation of blstoir to pbllosQphT' Is sacdnetlr expressed in the IbUoiricg 
psssago from the former Trork* *"rhe parts of human leamlni; have reference to the 
three parts of Man's Understanding History to his Memmyi Poetry to hts Imagina- 
tion, and PliUosophy to his Keason,” Contrast ^th this Benedetto Croce’s statement 
that “history is prlndpaDy on act of thought '* {Theorj; and Bisioty of Bistorloff* 
nrpftv* part I, ch. X» S 2 ) But Samuel Johnson ^uld agree Bacon. “Great 
abUities (said ho) are not requisite for on jOstorlan, for In historical composition all 
the greatest powers of the human mind are qniescent He has Ihcts ready to his hand, 

CO there Is no exerdso of Invention IroagSnation Is not required In any h!^ degree, 
only about as much as is used in tlio lower kinds of poetry Some penetration ac- 
curacy* and colouring win fit a man for the task, if he can give the application which 
19 necessary Boewdl, Oxford ed., vol I, p 2$4 
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would be uninteresting; but that it should be inspired by Eome 
really significant and worthy human interest The histonan’s 
aim should not be to have no presuppositions, but rather to have 
the right ones 

^ The historian of rehgion, then, if his work is to be either pos- 
sible or useful, must be allowed a cntical viewpoint and an im- 
hmdered judgment as to the relative value of different facts 
But where then, it will be asked, does the distmction between 
histonography and philosophy come in at all? There are some 
who would answer that it does not come m anywhere, the two 
bemg m the last analysis one and the same thin g ^ recent 
distinguished exponent of this view is Benedetto Croce, who has 
written a book to show that “the division between the two has 
but a literary and didactic value,"* and that “when chronicle 
has been reduced to its proper practical and mnemomc func- 
tion, and histoiy has been raised to the knowledge of the eternal 
present, it reveals itself as one with philosophy.”- 
This is no doubt an extreme view of the case, or at least it is 


> The Theory and History oj Hislorloyraphy (Esc. transl , 1921 Tbs American cdl* 
tloD, to the pagbiatloD of which mr references apply, bears the inaccmte title, Hit 
hory. Its Theory and Practice), p 151 

siWd , p 01 Croce goes on ' This, bo It woU undcntood, prorlded nliraya thst 
the dualism of Ideas and facts bas been superseded, of rfrtlls de raison and rtrilfi dr 
/ail, the concept of phllosopby as contemplation of rf ritfs de raison, and tbat of his- 
tory os the ainassing of bmto facts, of coarso tlrilCs de fait Wo have recently found 
this tenacious dualism in the act of renewing itself, dlsgolscd beneath tbe axiom that 
Ic propre de rhislolrc est dc saroir, le propre de la pMlosopMe esi de emprenire This 
amounts to tbe absurd distinction of hnoWlng wlthont understanding and of 1 mde^ 
standing without knowing " Croce's book is worthy of study on this whole matter 
Interesting also Is Ernest Backer's exposition and defence of Croce's view InBIsloni 
The Quarterly Journal of the Historical Association, July, 1922 — together irith A. F 
Pollard s very imsympatbetic but occasionally effeettre reply From Barker's artids 
we may Quote the foUowIng sentences "Yes, wo deslro to know, but wo have to avoid 
tho proyressus ad infinitum Thero Is no end of the things that were, and there Is no 
end of tbe stories that might bo told about them. But are such stories history? And 
Is It not vrise to have some dcQnlte conception of history — ^what It Is and what pur- 
pose it serves? Tho danger before historians Is that they should become story-teDen 
of the Infinite " "AH things are defined— and limited by tho function they discharge 
and the potentiality they possess It may bo wise for tho historian to ocknosledgo 
tbat his function Is to aid each age to the attainment of seir-consdoasness, and that 
his potentiality rests In his ability to describe nil tho toots and the Inspirations of the 
past which go to constitute tho Urlng present He may be well advised to become the 
ally of the philosopher, and In tbe Issue ho may bo rewarded — and astonished— by 
finding that he become a philosopher himself I wish I knew more ftcls, 1 
Irish I had discovered imp fact, but I wish most of all that I might understand be^ 
the facts which I know— and yet do not know, because I do not understand to rn 
tfaopoughly " Consult further the symposium Are History and Science Differem 
Kinds ofKnouiMte? In Mind, N, 3 XXXI (Oct , 1922) 
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stated vnth a somewhat imnecessary appearance of paradox. 
What is true js simply that tie division between history as the 
study of vinth de fait and philosophy as the study of ventSs de 
ramn is not an absolute but a relative one That is to say, the 
difference between the two is not so much one of kmd as of 
degree— the degree of the ultnnacy of the questions that are 
raised; and not so much one of pomt of view as of field covered. 
What Croce is always emphasising is that histonpgraphy can 
remam relatively dismterested and unphilosophioal only in pro- 
portion as it strictly confines its mqmry to a particular region 
of experience fimited by chronological, geographical, ethnologi- 
cal, or some other boundaries; but that, m proportion as history 
approaches imiversal history, it becomes mcreasingly difficult and 
finally impossible to keep it separate from the philosophical in- 
qiury.^ And this we must allow to be true 
Where then does this bring us out with reference to the mutual 
relations of Beligionsgeschichte and Religionsphilosophie — the 
history of rebgjon and our science of theology? The answer is 
that where the two inquines differ is not so much in tbsir pomt. 
of view, nor yet in the kind of knowledge they aim at, but rather 
in their scope It is the duty alike of theology and of the histor;^ 
of religion to orgamse the religious experience of men and to tell 
us the truth about its real and inward nature But whereas the 
theologian must always keep this object before him in its en- 
tirety and strive to inform us of the truth of rehgious experi-> 
enoe as such, as a whole, and without qualification, it is the duty 
of the histonan to select, as occasion requires, this or that part 
of the rehgious expenence of the race and make it the object of 
special study in abstraction from the other parts. The part m 
question may be marked off m vanous ways — chronologically, 
geographically, ^ethnographically, or by means of some hne of 
demarcation interior to the rehgious consciousness itself. It may 
be a vertical section — such as the religion of pnmitive man or 
the rehgion of the New Testament Commumty; or it may be a 
horizontal stratum — such as the progress of Christian dogma or 
the development of the belief in a future life from Paleolithic 


® Oo^EWood’s aUe book. Speculum Mentis, or fte Map of Knotoleige 
^ which three successive (though not Immediately successive) chapters bear 
the secant titles “History as the Assertion of Pact ' “The BreaUslown of Hla- 
»ory, and “The Transition from Hlstocy to Philosop^ ” 
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man to ourselves. But in either case tlie distinguishing mark of 
the historical treatment of_expericnce is the way in which from 
the living whole of eiqpenence it abstracts one strand or cross- 
section and attempts to find out for us the truth about that 
alone. It is for this reason that historiography appears as hav- 
ing pnmanly to do with fact, with vSntes de jaxt, and science 
or philosophy with value, with verity de raxson A fact is a 
broken-off fragment of experience considered in abstraction from 
the whole of experience; and as soon as it is brought back mto 
relation with that whole it is always given s ome thing of a value 
and raison d’etre; so that the distinction between vSntes de fait 
and verites de raison is also involved in the opposition of part 
and whole Not even of the history of the temporal develop- 
ment of human rehgion "from the earliest tunes to the present 
day” is it true that its subject-matter is religious expenence as 
a whole, because it has in mind only the chronological senation 
of expenence, which is but one aspect of its general sigmficance 
And it is, of course, a mistake to suppose that histonography is 
necessarily and exclusively connected with the chronological se- 
riation of events, for that is only one of the several abstractions 
that it may make. For one thmg, it is no less often concerned 
with the logical order of expenence than with the chronological 
no less concerned with the log^c of development than with its 
chronology. For another thing, it often sets itself limits of an- 
other kind, as when the histonan discourses of “The Buddhist 
Relipon” or “The Religions of India " If a learned man were to 
^ve us an accurate delineation of the Buddhist faith he might 
make no reference at all to what m the narrow sense we call its 
‘history,’ but only inform us as to the essential teaching for 
which it stands; yet we should think of him as doing for us the 
work of the historian rather than of the phili&opher. Which is 
to say that philosophy may convert itself into history, not only 
by nnufining its attention to the chronolopcal senation of expe- 
rience, but also by co nfining it to a certam geographically or eth- 
nographically limited expression of it. As a matter of fact, most 
of the existent “handbooks of the history of rehgion” (as those 
of De la Saussaye, A. Menzies, 'Tiele-Soderblom, G F. Moore) 
do not at all follow the chronological order of events, but are 
much rather concerned with the ethnographical diversity of re- 
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Iigion. And where they fall short of fulfilling the function of 
theological science proper is that they deal with our human 
religious expenence not as an organic whole but as a senes of 
mutually exclusive fragments called ‘Hinduism,’ ‘Buddhism,’ 
‘Taoism,’ ‘Sikhism,’ and so forth. And most of them are so far 
from bemg anything that could properly be called ‘universal his- 
tory’ of rehgion (and so be mdistmgmshable from theology) that 
they are hardly more than a senes of separate and largely un- 
related essays on the religious systems of the vanous races — 
bound together in one volume for convenience’s sake. 

We may therefore sum up by baying that the historiography 
of religion cannot correctly be regarded as a study entirely sepa- 
rate from the theological mquiry proper, or ab working m entire 
mdependence of it^ On the contrary, it must always work m ' 
its service and is, m fact, from one point of view nothing else 
than theology itself debmitmg its attention to one particular 
section or strand of the whole experience which it is its busmess 
to study. It IS the duty of theological science to provide the his- 
torical study of rehgion with a proper point of view, proJSfer pre- 
suppositions, and a succession of proper questions Equipped 
with these instruments, historical mquiry goes to work in tem-» 
porary forgetfulness of the larger issues in whose service it is 
bemg employed But to these larger issues it must finally re- 
turn, handmg over its results to the wider inquiry of theology, 
which now proceeds to make its own use of them. Thus do the- 
ology and the historiography of rehgion work hand in hand 
They grow together and each learns from the gther. It is from 
a sound theological outlook that the historiography of rehgion 


"OriSta anC TaUdlty to HBUglon’* In bb PtvehoUm and FcdUfre 
Mr Itorett takes the -riew that history, sdenw, phflosophy and’rellglcm— < e hlatorr 

pUlosophy of religion), nnd rellS^^ 
”081017 states a 'thaV^itj. 
Science goes on to exhibit the ‘how’ of the process 
seqnencB or tendency So far the Interest 
Is In fact, bub henceforth It relates to Tulue Philosophy nirmiamimd. d-iee. 

t ^ reUgl'oSl'SnoTr^^y SS ^ 

JS? ““ Conteadlctioa by an act of faith •• 143 ) 

bekepteodlnlnctlyapart?^^^^" •’“W and the question Vhy.' 
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mUEt talie its cue, but Tvhen, having done so, and having com- 
pleted its Tvork, it brings home its finished results, then it is the- 
ology’s turn to make what use of them it can. 


IV 


We pass now from the “Historical Science of Rehgion” to the 
so-called “Psj'chology of Relipon.” The devotees of this science 
claim that it dates from about 1890, having first come into being 
with the investigations in Amenca of Wilham James, Stanley 
Hall, and Professors Leuba, Starbuck, and Coe ^ 

It is quite certaih that the investigations in question have been 
carried on very largely along novel Imes, and it is also certam 
that they have led to conclusions that are of no inconsiderable 
value; but whether they can be regarded as marking the foun- 
dation of anything that can be called a new science is by no 
means so certain 

In trying to answer this latter question we are moreover 
faced fe-the veiy same situation which faced us in deahng with 
the Historical Science of Rehgion All that the leaders of the 
movement are clear about is that they have discovered a new 
point of view and method of inquiry in the study of rehgion, and 
that these are to be distiuguished from those of the older the- 
ology as being 'psychological’ But when we ask whether the 
new study is to supersede the old and take it up into itself, or 
merely to take its place amicably beside it as a separate inves- 
tigation with a strictly limited sphere of its own, once again 
we can find no agreement And once again we can do no better 
than consider first the justice of the claim that the new method 
marks an advance on the older one, and second the justice of 


« (a) "Tte psrcbology of rellgliTa, If It nny be dated from the first boots published 
under tbls title, appeared as a dlstbict subject of InsesUsaHon oufr tOT years «o, 
tritb the pioneer volnmcs of Starbuct and Coe ”-E S Ames. The Pmhotosni 0 / Re- 

Kttoxis Experience (1010). p 3 . 

m "The years of the nlnetecoth century and the opening years of the 

ttrentteth mark the beginning of a definite determination to 
scientific psychology in the InTostIgatlan of reUgJon."— G A Coe, Thr Piycholoffu / 

on the PhUosophy of BeUgion. from the time 
of St Paul, hare dealt wllh certain psytiological factora of 
tion of modem critical and empirical methods to 

dates the last decade of the nineteenth century J B Pratt la A DMumarp 0 / 
Kjton and Ethia (ed. Matbevs and Smith), m toe 
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the alternative claim that it marks rather the foundation of a 
separate and independent branch of study. 

(i) It is the former idew that can claim the greater number 
of names for itself among the most influential founders and lead- 
ers of the movement itself, the majonty of whom undoubtedly 
refuse to stop short of valuabonal discrimination. One UTites: 

"It would Bcom to be impossible to leave meaning and value out of ac- 
count in treating of religion, for no funebon can bo inlcUi^bly discussed 
out of conneebon with the end to wbicb it is adjusted . , On logical 
grounds, at any rate, it seems ncccssaiy to assume that every phase of 
ttic rebgious cxpmcnce is legitimate material for the psychologist 

'Another writes 

"Wc must go forward to a psychology of values, [unctions, self-rcalisn- 
lions 

While a third more fully says. 

"The psychology of religious experience becomes the conditioning 
science for the various branches of theology, or, rather, it is tha^scicncc 
wluch in its devdoped forms becomes theology or the plulosoiw of rc- 
Lgion If rahty is given in cxj^’encc (and where else could it 1» given?), 
then the sdence of that expcrienco furnishes the reasonable and fruitful 
method of dealing with reality, mciudmg the reahty of ichgion. Tlic 
psjTihology of rcUgion possesses, tlicrcfore, the greatest possible signifi- 
cance. It docs not merely prepare the way for theology, but in its most 
demcnteiy inquiries it is already dcalmg with essentials of theology and 
the philosophy of religion. On tho other hand, the philosophy of rchgion 
in its most ultmmtc problems and refined developments does not transcend 
the principles of psychology. Tho idea of God, for example, which is the 
antral conception of theology, is subject to the same laws of the mental 
lUD as are all other ideas, and there is but one science of psychology ap- 
phcablc to it ^ 


A similar view is m the end represented by Willinm Jnmes, who 
indeed begins his great book by saying that ho is going to deal 
with religion only from an "cdstcntinl” point of anew and to 
leave all question of value to philosophy, but who at a later stage 
recommends philosophy to transform licrsclf into his own psy- 
chological science of religion, and who concludes with a aortic 
of the most definite kind into the region of ultimate truth. 


Kliiff, T/ie VerelopnjMt 0/ pp js, is 

GcofgoA Cw T/ie PsucJiolm 0/ p n 

•tdwnrd Scribaw Anaa, m Px„cl.<rfw o/l?clf,fous «c.37 
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In what respect, then, does the Psychology of Rehpon claim 
to perform this common task more adequately than it had pre- 
viously been performed by theology? The broad and general 
answer would be that the old study attempted to draw its con- 
clusions deductively from premises outside the reli^ous con- 
sciousness, whereas tiie new study seeks to draw them inductively 
and empirically from that consciousness itself. In other words, 
where the older method tried to provide for faith a new and 
independent barns or else to show that no such bads was avail- 
able, the newer method is content to bring to light the bads of 
assurance which fmth already interiorly possesses Here is one 
of the passages from William James: 

"In all sad dncerity I tiu'nlr we must conclude that the attempt to 
demonstrate by purely intellectual processes the truth of the dehverances 
of direct reh^ous evpenence is absolutely hopeless 

“It would be unfair to philosophy, however, to leave her under this 
negative sentence Let me close, then, by briefly enumeratmg what she 
can do for reli^on If she will abandon metapbj'sics and deduction for 
criticislErmd induction, and franklv.'transfoim herself from theology into 
science of relipons, she can make herself enormously useful ”• 

With the change which it is here proposed to introduce into 
the traditional theolo^cal procedure we have akeady expressed 
ourselves as being in the most eager sympathy. We have shown 
how it is precisely owing to this defect in the older theologj' that 
the ‘Tsychology of Relipon” came into bemg; and m common 
with almost all serious studenfe of the subject we believe that 
the new study is eveiy' day doing more to remedy this defect 
We do, howe\'er, feel obliged ‘to add the quahfymg reminder that 
this much-needed change in method was first effectively intro- 
duced into theology not in 1890 by James aq^ his contempora- 
ries but a hundred years earher by Kant and Schleiennacher. 
And it is just this reminder that most of our new psycholo^s 
would not accept. They would claim that writers like Schlder- 
macher and the Ritschlians, though indeed they were endeavour- 
ing to bring out the native witness of faith to its own truth 
rather than to discover an outride proof of it, were yet looking 

iVarietUsofRcmousEzpcrlcncc.p 455 James Is ono of those vho In the <md ere 

that "psycliolosy of teUslon" and ‘edence of reUsions cannot ultimately be dlstin- 
golrbed froiD one another 
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at religion through the eyes of their own traditionally suppbed 
Christian conviction, and were not, as the Psychology of Re-, 
hgion recommends, endeavourmg to draw impartial conclusions 
from all the available data in the spirit of inductive science. 

It IS just here, then, that the real issue lies What has above 
all charactensed the Psychology of Rehgion has been its desire 
to look at its facts from the outside after the manner of the 
natural sciences “Psychology,” says James, “is a natural sci- 
ence,” and “to the psychologist the mmds he studies are objects 
m a world of other objects The champions of the new method 
have accordmgly endeavoured, at the beginmng of them inquiry, 
to set themselves outside them own spintual convictions and 
WertierteUe and, la^g aside this standard of good judgment 
which they already in themselves possess as rehgious subjects, 
to look upon all the phenomena of tiie religious hfe sunply as so 
many existent facts, and consequently as being all of equal rank 
as imtial data The result is well known Where the older 
theology had confined its attention to those rehgious ideas, utter- 
ances, and manifestations which had seemed to it, w8^ tested 
by the standard pf value intenor to the theologian's own re-, 
hgious consciousness, to he sane and true and fine, the new 
method of theolo^sing has by contrast almost seemed to harp 
upon instances marked by sentimentahly, artificiality, abnormal- 
ity, hysteria, and even rehgious melanchoha Where once we 
had read only of the saint, the prophet, and the wise man, we 
now read of the psychopath, the>eestatio, the ultrasuggestible, and 
the sentimentahst visionary And the selection is made quite 
dehberately “The sentimentahty.of many of my documents,” 
says James, “is a consequence of the fact that I have sought 
them among the extravagances of the subject”;® and if we ask 
why this should *have been, the answer is. “Fmst, I say, irre- 
pressible curiosity leads one qn; and I say, secondly, that it 
always leads to a better understandmg of a thing’s sigmficance 
to consider its exaggerations and perversions But whatever 
truth there may be m this latter dictum, it has been widely felt 
that this preferential attention to the extravagances of his sub- 
ject has served James very badly in leadmg him to attnbute to 
rehgion m general charactenstics which do not, really attach to 

> Prindjilej of PiyOtotm, vol I. P 183 « VorfrtfM, p 486 • JWil , pp 21-22 
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it in its more normal and healthy forms— such charactenstics 
for example, as the predominance of the affectional over the in- 
tellectual element and the close association rvith the subconscious 
self. The truth is that the extravagances of any subject of human 
interest arc likely to reveal such a welter of sentnnentality and 
such a hypnotisation of the intellect as James has found to exist 
in the extravagances of religion. It is accordmgly not of the 
religious man as such but of the psychopath as such (whether 
saint or lover, patriot or aisthete) that the primacy of emotion 
and the dominance of subconscious forces are characteristic 
marks. Helicon at its best has always knoum that 

“ The gods approve , 

The depth and not the tumult of the ‘ouL” 

Yet although the Psychology of Religion has thus been anx- 
ious to set out from what James calls a purely existential view of 
its facts, the majority of its, representatives have, as has already 
been said, believed it possible to advance from this existential to 
a valuafepnal tnew. That is to say, they have hoped that if, set- 
ting aside their own sense of religious discrimination, they re- 
*'gardcd the religious ideas, fcchngs, and actions of men at large 
fiierely as so many hard and raw facts, they would gain from the 
inspection of them a discnrmnative standard of a new and more 
impartial kind, which should accordingly enlighten them con- 
cerning the true values of rchgion. 

The most determined attempt to cany' such a process through 
is that made by WiUiam James h'lmself in the concluding lecture 
of his Varieties of Religious Experience. In this lecture he pro- 
poses for solution two final questions about rehgion— “^rst, is 
there, under all the discrepancies of the creeds, a common nucleus 
to which they bear their testimony unanimously, and, second, 
ought we to consider the testimony true?” The first question he 
feels himself able to answer in the afSimativc, findmg the com- 
mon element in all relipon to be twofold— first, “on uneasiness” 
which, “reduced to its simplest terms, is a sense that there is 
something wrong about us as we actually stand," and, second, 
"the solution of this uneasiness” in “a sense that we are saved 
from the wrongness by making proper connection with the higher 
powers."^ On another page thus common nucleus is somewhat 

» Varictlts, pp S07-50S 
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more precieely defined as oonasiing in the following threa con- 
victionB: 

“(1) That the visible world is part ot a more spmtual universe from 
which it draws its chief significance, 

"(2) That umon or harmomous relation with that higher universe is 

our true end, 

“(3) That prayer or inner commumon with the spirit thereof ... is 
a process wherem work is really done.”* 

The next point ia as to how James faces the further and ad- 
mittedly separate question of the “objective truth of the con- 
tent” of these bebefs He begins by offering a somewhat closer 
analysis of the way in which we make connection with the sup- 
posed higher powers. "Along with the wrong part” of the indi- 
vidual there ia always a germinal “better part," and the solution 
of the wrongness just means that the individual identifies himself 
with this better part. "He does so in the following way. He be- 
comes conscious that this higher part is coterminous and contm- 
uous with a More of the same quality which is operatiiig in the 
umverse outside of him, and which he can keep in working touch 
with, and in a fashion get on board of and save himself when all 
his lower being has gone to pieces in the wreck.” Now the cruciaf 
question is whether we merely imagme the presence of this 
More, or whether it really exists. It is in answering this ques- 
tion, says James, that “the various theologies perform their tteo- 
retic work,” but the Psychology of Rehgion can answer it also', 
less dogmatically, more impartially. “Let me then,” James goes 
on in words that are now well known, “propose as an hypoth- 
esis that whatever it may be on its iarther side, the ‘more’ with 
which in religious experience we feel ourselves connected is on 
its hither ade thy subconscious continuation of our conscious 
bfe.” Hence “we have in the fact that the conscious person is 
continuous with a wider self through which savmg eiqieriences 
come a positive content of religious experience which ... is 
hterally and objectively true as far as it goes ” That this wider 
self, this ‘more,’ is on its farther side a trans-subjective Divine 
reahty James claims to beheve; but he characterises this ns his 
own particular “overbehef,” cherished by Iiim in spite of the 
fact that his science is impatent to estabhsh it ~ 

>rWd,p JS5 i0p JUii.pp S0S-S17. 
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The disappointingly meagre nature of this result needs no 
insisting on It is indeed a case of much cry and -bttle wool 
The promise of psychology ends in this— that man really is and 
does not merely imapne himself to be, in spiritual touch with 
something outside his conscious self, but that this something 
cannot be demonstrated (though it may be “believed”) to be 
more than our own subconsciousness. "What does call fo- re- 
mark, however, is the strong suggestion of subjectivist scepti- 
cism which all this leaves upon our minds James himself is 
indeed, no sceptic, because he holds to his overbclief ; but some- 
how the very fact that he utterly foregoes any attempt to analyse 
the nature of such oi'erbelief, or to assign its source and ground, 
creates in us a natural suspicion of its legitunacy. The truth is 
that not until it has tackled ths cardinal problem — the analysis 
of the real and inward nature of what James calls overbclief 
and most men call faith — has psychological science begun its real 
and deeply significant task with reference to religious experi- 
ence; a.^ accordingly we cannot help feeling that it is to this 
question that James, as representmg a true Psychology of Rc- 
lipon, should have devoted the mam part of his volume. liTierc- 
cas, m fact, it is only in appearance that James’ psychology faces 
the question of the truth of religion; in reality he ballm dead 
as soon as the question is raised, and puts us off uitb a bald, 
unargued, and quite unanalysed statement of his own faith 

y !f we now ask why James has failed in his endeavour, there is 
y one answer that can be gpVen. He fails because be has at- 
tempted the impossible. He has tned to understand rchgion 
from the outside. He has tried to find some standard by which it 
can be judged other than that by which it judges itself.' He has 
tried to make tho truth of it demonstrable to^hc mere abserva, 
to the third-personal onlooker. And none of these things, we arc 
convinced, can possibly be done Moreover the attempt to argue 
from the fact of men’s assurance of God to the fact of God's 
existence must always appear as a logical absurdity , for to those 
who are sure of Him this argument is unnecessary and indeed 
tautological, while to those who arc not sure of Him it can never 
be convincing.^ 

*tn T/tc Letters of William James, \ol II, p 2U. ar. Quoted tlic foUotrioE replies 
gl»cn by him to a questlonnalro "Do loU fcol that yon havo experienced His IGod f) 
nrescacoT” , . "Noior" “U you haxo bad no such experience, do jxu accept 
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(B) We must now turn to the other possible view of the mat- 
teis-to the view which would give to the Psychology of Religion 
a field quite distinct from that of theology, confining its ta^ 
ngidly to the provision of initial data, and leaving all questions 
of relative worth, as well as of final truth, to he dealt with by the 
very different methods of the superior science Although this 
view IS represented only by a mmonty of the foremost praeti-- 
tioners of the new study, yet it has very widely recommended 
itself to those whose interest in the matter is of a more general 
kmd and has found its way mto most of the elementary text- 
books and encyclopaedia articles Professor Pratt, for instance, 
writes that “with the ultimate problems of theology the pi^- 
ohology of religion does not concern itself,”^ or more fully; 

“The psychology <ff rehgion must take a much humbler position than 
that which some of its devotees desire for it It must content itself with 
a description of human experience, while recognismg that there may well 
be spheres of leahty to which these experiences refer and with which they 
are possibly connected, which yet cannot be mvestigated by ^ence.”* 

Another wnter says: 

“One fault m some psychological htcrature ... is the mtroduotion of 
judgments of worth mto what are apparently intended to be descnptivc 
accounts of facts 


And still another, from whom we shall quote more fully: 


The task of psychology is to observe, classify, and formulate conscious 
processes To go beyond that is to pass outside the Imuts of psychology 
into the spheres of non-psychological science and philosophy Psychology 
18 concerned sole^ with what goes on tsUhm the conscious process. On 
this pu^ scientific view it is inevitable that the mmd should bo treated 
ra mechamstio Imra , . It will exclude from its purview all causes 
Tvtoou he outside the conscious process, and will mvite us, at least pro- 


tte tMbmmy of othore who Claim to havo felt God’s prosonco directly 7" •• Yes l 

^ **1. j similar that males S^onso - 

crltldsm ot James’ Variclfes In EmUe j^ti^’a 
Psychological Explanation of 

*“ our whole topic 

m tdo dictionary mtlclo qnotod aboro 

’ The SeUfftous Comdoumets, ch. II 
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■piaoDally, to regard mental phenomena as finding their complete explana- 
tion ivithin the mental series 

"As apph’ed to the special case of the psychology of rehgion, this 
piindple involves the assumption that the psychology of rehgion is con- 
cerned with rehgioiis phenomena only in so far as they are factois mthin 
the conscious process, and find their explanation therem. Hence while 
rehgon itself is concerned wifii a spiritual world that transcends the indi- 
vidual, the psychology of reli^on must restrict itself to what goes on in 
the mind of the individual. It is its funcbon to examme, classify, and 
formulate the mental processes involved in reh'gious expenence It is no 
part of its business to refer this experience to any external cause. This is 
rather the function of philosopby and theology.”* 


This view of the matter is one which has performed useful 
service in preventing the subjectivist and externalist view-pomta 
of the new study from being taken too seriously, but it is hard 
to see in it a final solution of the question at issue. We shall set 
out our difficulties in detail. 

' In the first place, it is as true of the Ps 5 'chology of Religion 
as we found it to be of the Histoncal Science of Religion that to 
conceived! its task as a purely impartial setting out of all the 
facts of the religious expenence of man is to condemn it to the 
‘labours of the Danaides. The facts, regarded simply as facts, are 
infinite; and man cannot catalogue the infimte., Consequently 
any attempt to make description independent of and prior to all 
valuation must of necessity defeat itself. A selection must always 
be made, and every selection must he guided by some yaluational 
hypothesis. And the best selectiqn is just the selection that is 
guided by the best hj-pothesis, that is, by the soundest initial 
feelmg as to the meaning and value of the facts Description 
and valuation, therefore, instead of being made successive and 
assigned to different branches of study, must always work hand 
in hanri with one another. Our judgments of %^lue must he our 
guides in our investigation of fact, and our investigation of fact 
must, in its turn, progresavely correct and instruct our judg- 


ments of value. , 

The most elaborate justification of this attempt to keep the 
Psychology of Rehgion entirely apart from the nomative or 
epistemological inquiiy is that offered by the distmgmsbed Ger- 
man scholar Ernst Troeltsch. Himself essentially a theologian, 
• Vrofcsi^ E J Price “The Umltatlons of the PsyehoIosT of BeUslon," to the 
mttert Jnmat. vol. XXU (1923-1924). pp 001-605 
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Troeltsch seemed confidently to believe that the study of rebgion 
could begin with a mere amassment of the phenomena of religious 
ejqienence without any regard to their value This amassment 
is the Psychology of Religion, and only when it has fimshed its 
work can the epistemological inquiry begin and the aim of this 
latter inquiry is the discovery of a prmciple (a “religjous a pn- 
on”) by which the vahdity or truth-value of the vanous assem- 
bled experiences can be measured ® But however excellent this 
may at first sound in the abstract, it is sheerly impossible in 
practice, so that all attempts to realise it must qiuckly end in 
shipwreck Troeltsch himself speaks explicitly of the "ungeheuere 
Ausdehnung und ManmgfaltigLetf’ of the raw facts of experi- 
ence, but does not at all indicate to us how, without some selec- 
tive principle to help us, we are ever to harness this infimty In 
his view, no less than in Lord Bacon’s, we are to begin with 
“pure empiricism” and (when that has completed its work) go on 
to "rationahsm ” Surely, however, empiricism and rationalism, 
instead of thus bemg successive stages in the scientific mquiry, 
are but false and oppositely one-sided views that have ^n taken 
as to how the scientific inquiry proceeds And surely it is just as 
hopeless a thmg to set out on a purely empirical mquiry withouj 
having any rational prmciple to guide us as it is to set out on an 
abstractly rational inquiiy without having any empirical data 
as material on which to work ® 

Secondly, we must temark on tiie mherent uselessness of such 
an uncritical catalogue of the rehgious feelings, ideas, behefs, and 
actions of mankind at large, even if it could be compiled, and 
quite apart from the unmanageable size of it. There is indeed a 
sense in which we know too much about these things already. 
We all, m commm hfe, have aomethmg like a surfeit of ac- 
quamtance with ffie varieties of relipous eiqierience, with the 
diversities of rehgious behef, witli its irresponsible vaganes, its 


P^omenon In selnw TatsficMIchielt tma sachUchon KlBentUmllch- 
Geltaa^crto rragca lU.m.en --“.t 

odorWal^helts- 
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unbalanced one-sided expressions, its abnormahties 4nd mor- 
bidities; and ■what wc want from a science of rebgion is a more 
thorou^ and consistent guidance through this labyrmth than 
our ordinary judgment is able to give us It is, mdeed, highly 
doubtful whether, with reference to a repon of experience like 
the rehpous, which is itself concerned •with value, and in which 
every fact is a judgment claiming to be discriminative and to 
be true, it is le&timate for science to adopt a purely “existen- 
tial” point of ■view at all. Despite all that James and his fellows 
have said in defence of such an attitude, the majonty of students 
still seem to be aware of something wrong in the attempt to re- 
gard the deep but vastly vanous comdctions which men have 
about the truth of things as so many mental ‘existences,’ instead 
of using one’s oim best judgment concerning the truth of things 
to discrimmate between them. 

Thirdly, and consequently, it seems impossible to defend the 
distinction of the Psychology of Religion from the normative sci- 
ence of theology on the ground that all psychology treats the 
mind oif^urely “mechanistic” hnes and excludes “from its pur- 
^ view an causes which he outside the conscious process,” and is in 
/his way utterly different from the Geisteswissenschaften and 
philosophy. For why should psychology, even pronsionally, 
invite us (in the words quoted above from the same •wnter— Pro- 
fessor Price) “to regard mental phenomena as finding their com- 
plete explanation •within the mental series,” if their real explana- 
tion hes elsewhere? If the religious experience is really of a 
trans-subjective kind, then it is difficult to see how any account 
or explanation of it which contains no trans-subjective reference 
can possibly be true, or can do anything else than mislead And 
if a satisfactory intra-subjective eiqilanatioii can be pven, then 
what need is there to go on, in the name either of theology or 
of anything else, to any other? Similarly, in a parallel case, it 
would have to be said that if it were really possible to describe 
and explain the moral consciousn^s of men in a purely subjective 
sense, and •without any reference to an objective standard of 
good and evil found to be determinative of that consciousness, 
we should then have to cease to believe in the existence of such 
a standard Another parallel case is that of our thinking in gen- 
eral, concerning which we can but ask whether it is conceivable 
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that a process of reasoning (such as the thinking out of a 
geometnoal theorem) could be correctly and analytically 'de- 
scnbed/ and all the successive steps of itsatisfactonly^'explained,’ 
■without reference to the normative and objective logical laws by 
which it IS at every pomt guided We can only conclude, then, 
that if rehgious expenence is as a matter of fact objectively de- 
tennmed in any degree, then any intra-subjective explanation of 
it IS not only beside the pomt but is also definitely false. 

It must often mdeed have occurred to theologians to wonder 
why, side by side •with their normative disciphne of theology, the 
‘facts’ of the rebgiouB consciousness should be held to reqmre a 
separate kmd of study, seeing that side by side with the norma- 
tive science of ethics there seems to exist no separate study of 
the ‘facts’ of the moral consciousness; and to wonder also what 
our professors of ethics would have said if, in the eighteen-nine- 
ties, they had been offered, under the banner of a new science of 
the Psychology of Morals, a purely undiscnmmatmg and 'ex» 
istential’ and even statistical collecioon of records of the moral 
notions and ideas, feelings and soul-stimngs (no mattel%hether 
sentimental or sober, morbid or healthy, psychopathic or normal, 
affected or smcere, shallow or profound, and what not else) of, 
tlie people about them Yet this is not to say that the psychology 
of morals has never been wntten. Indeed it has, and wntten 
well— and it is still a serious question whether it has ever been 
wntten better, or •with a closer regard for the facts, than by Aris- 
totle twenty-three centimes ago ^In England it was wntten with 
a fai^hance hardly nowadays to be matched (though we may 
by slow degrees, have advanced in our understanding of it) by 
Bishop Butler, by Pnce, by Adam Smith, by Shaftesbuiy, by 
Hut^eson, by Reid: and m Germany by Kant. A notable mod- 
^ treatment of it Is Bosanquet’s httle Psychology of the Moral 
belf. But m all these cases what we have to do with is not an 
^al inspection of our moral judgments in abstraction from 
tomr mtoal meanmg as predicating value and claimmg truth, 
but an attempt to understand them as they are known fmm the 
mside by ourselves who make them; and as so regarded the 
psycholo^ of morals has never been found to be in the’ end 
di^nguishable from the science of ethics ffself 

We may now bnefiy sum up our position with regard to the 
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new Psychology of Religion In essence it is a reaction against 
the almost exclusively speculative trend of theology from the be- 
^nmng of mediaeval Anstotehanism up to and mcluding the 
Aujklarung; and as such it is not only in large measure justified 
but has performed a most valuable service Yet James and his 
confreres were not the first to break with the speculative tradi- 
tion, nor were they the first to concern themselves with the in- 
ward processes of the religious consciousness The ancient Soph- 
ists had their own views about the psychology of rehgion The 
EutJiyphro treats of nothing else The Stoics of the third century 
before Christ wrote books in answer to the question How the 
idea of Ood arose in the soul of man} And in our modem world 
the speculative method in thcologj' had met its Waterloo in Kant, 
and more particularly in Schleiermacher, long before the rise of 
the school of James Moreover it has seemed to us that the kinti 
of descriptive analysis of the religious consciousness which may 
be found within the Kantian and Schlcicrmachcrian tradition, 
though doubtless still far from perfect, is in reality much pro- 
founde^nd more penetrating than any that has come from the 
, newer school; and that accordingly a better psychology of re- 
,;]igion is to be gleaned from tlic wntings of theologians like 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, Herrmann and Karl Heim, Sabatier 
and Gaston Frommcl, George Tj'rrell and the Baron von Hugel 
than from any of tlie recent text-books which explicitly claim to 
provide us with this mntenal 

The result is that it is impossible to make any separation, save 
of the most temporary kind and in view of particular delegated 
inquiries, between a psychology of religion which understands its 
business and a philosophy of rehgion which looks upon itself as 
being in essence (in the words quoted from JProfessor Webb in an 
earlier chapter) “an attempt to understand Rlligion as it actually 
is, as it actually exists.” ^Vlien it is recognised that there is no 
room for a psychology of religion that is purely ‘eastential’ or 
for a philosophy of religion that is purely speculative, then the 
two mil meet in a theology whose business it is to organise the 
facts of the religious consciousness in the liglit of such standards 
of value and of truth as are found to be interiorly given in that 
consciousness itself 

> niBiV 6euy Eyvoiov rXagov £vSpiinQi Cf,t f, Actius, Plac , !■ 6, Cicero, D< A'cl 
Dior^ II, 5 ' 
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The real contribution made by the Amencan school is thus not 
really the provision of a new method of inqmry but much rather 
consists m a number of separate contributions to the study of 
certain problems that had previously been neglected,^ These 
might be set out somewhat as follows: 

(a) an increased mterest in^ and investigation of, the genetic 
problem of the development of the individual from 
childhood through adolescence to manhood: 

(h) an application of the knowledge thus obtamed to the re- 
ligious trammg of the young and of the adolescent. 

(c) an increased attention to the phenomenon of conversion, 

especially m its relation to the phenomenon of adoles- 
cence. 

(d) a study of temperamentel differences in rehpon: 

(e) a certain deepening of the inqmiy into the religion of 

primitive peoples through more attention being paid to 
their mward thoughts and feelings and less to their ex- 
ternal rites and institutions. 

To which must be added the many original insists which came, 
if as often m spite of his method as by reason of it, to that trulj’' 
remarkable genius, William James. 


V 


Our conclusion must be that, fti the last analysis, there is only 
one service which scientific reflection can render to religion and 
^y one point of view from which it can worthily approach it 
There cannot therefore, m any final sense, be more than one sci- 
ence of religion 


Systematic -neology, Theology Natural and Revealed, the 

of Reb^Sl P^ehology of Religion, the Science 

of Rehgion or of Religions— these names are in no sense to be 
taken as representing so many paraUel Imes of study which can 


stem In elmolnon perlphoron Sn to Jf ’ - Verdlen- 

Bellglon^hologle dcutUch 

anvfundtcn, ala Ihra VomllDm "—Tirtrhnt, habon, Indom slo ale radlLaler 

-^"''‘"<*.®-imnfnfs«ndfflaute,2und3Ana7^ 
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be separately defined and independently pursued i For the most 
part they represent rather alternative views which have been 
taken by different groups of students as to the one hne of study 
by which light may properly be thrown upon the problems pre- 
sented to the scientific mind by the religious phenomenon But 
some of them may also be taken as standmg for narrower fields 
of inquiry that have been temporarily delegated for special study 
This one science of religion we have ourselves preferred to call 
by its oldest and simplest name of theology', and we may now 
sum up what we have tned to say about it in the following way. 
"When the traditional theology (following the lead given it by 
Schleiermaoher and Eitschl) entirely gives up its speculative 
ways and turns itself into an attempt to understand relipon from 
the inside, but at the same time (in departure from Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl) regards itself as ha\'ing to do not merely 
with Protestant or with Christian religion but with religion as 


• Agoodcramplo of the attempt to regard them In lllla^ra^ isfurnbhcdb) Prlndpjl 
Gairlc'e book. Tutors unto Christ, Introdjctlon to thr Sft/tfy of Jlrltglons Here 
are dlstlnCTlshed (I) ■ the descrlptlce or narrotirc ircotmcnl of religions'' (2) "the em- 
parathe stuig of religions ‘ (3) • a goal to the comparnitre slntly of rellglona whldi 
must be the starting-point of another method of the Ftucl> of religion the psychologg of 
C religion (4) "the philosophv of religion ' vhcrvta.'l£ltlsto'‘rcbtorcliglontotbcothcr 
aetlrltles of man . (0) "the philosophy of fhelvn " Trbm tarl It Is to transform the 
assoranoo of faith "Into certainty fo* the reason of man , (C; "Iheology,” trhose tmi. 
l9 thus described “A bcUct cr la a religion mar be ro convinced that It Is true that be 
desires no ECiTlco from philosophy to confirm Us value and validity for him, and yet he 
may desire to present It to himself In as IntclIIglblo n fomi ns he can. He may cnedro 
his reason npon It to test and to rhow its intellectual conslstcnc} TUs may be called 
the Oicolagleal study " This again Is subdivided Into (a) dogmalles and (h) apo'oge'lcs 
as foUom "If bo assumes the truth, anil setLs only to expound It, his theology Is 
dogmatic But If he recognises any obUrttion to liannonbc tbe truth as ho holds It 
vrith truth as sdenco and phllo'opby present It. his thcologv Is opo'cgclte, and thus 
very easily becomes merged again In the phno»opliy of tUIglon or of theism ” (P 12 ) 
Especially docs Principal Ganlo I-cep the rdcnco and the philosophy of religion nry 
rigidly apart, on the tbeo-y that "cdcnco Imorrs nothlngjof values ' and that all Judg- 
ments of value should tbcrefoio bo '‘rcFervcd for the phL'^oph] of rcUglan and ex- 
cluded from the sdenco " (P.C) ButlstlicrotbcnnoEUchthlnpasanonnetlrrEClcnccl 
Yet It Is dllllcult to bclIOTO that Prlndpal Garv lo Is entirely consistent for vrhen he 
docs come to speak of a standard of vduc. It Is not In the last chapter, irhlch deals 
vdth the phUosopht of religion, but In a chapter prior to that and called "The Method 
of Judgment,” vrhlch begins bv nlOmilng that "vro arc entitled to reach Judgments of 
value In the comparative study of rcll^on " (P 103 ) IIoit external the proposed 
standards of vaino or "methods of Judgment" ore, may bo seen not only Crom such a 
statement as that "a striking proof of tho InsuDldcncy of a rellglcm Is Us cUspIaccmcnt 
by another, or moro often the foimatlon of sects vrithln It ‘ (p ICS), but also from ths 
IMndpal's final summary "The rellgloas may be regarded as superior In the measure 
In vrhidi they seek the moral and spiritual rather than the natural goods, Oder ny 
dcmptlon to man, are literary and historical, look back to a great religious petsoDsUty 
as founder, and have shown their universal intention by their missionary cllort' 
(P. 184) 
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such, and when on the other hand the psyoholopcal and histon- 
cal studies of religion give up the effort to dispense with those 
standards of good judgment which are interior to rehgion itself, 
and in consequence come also to view religion as from withm; 
then all the vanous hues of study will meet in a science of re- 
hgion, that may at last be woriby of the name.^ 

1 1 am iron anara that In what I have here said regardlns the PsycbcdoEr of Religion 
there Is Implied a view of the standpoint of psychology In general, and of the relation 
of psychology to the normative sciences in partlcalar, which Is different fhm that 
most widely cuncnt at the present time In delience of my view 1 had written a con- 
siderable appendix, which 1 called ‘The Relation of Psychology to the Normative 
Sdenoee,' and which was intended to appear at the end of the present chapter 
Considerations of space have forced me to o^t it, but I hope It may soon appear as an 
Independent essay In one of the philosophical Journals, Meanwhile the argument of 
the chapter can, I think, stand upon Its own feet 




PART n 
THE INQUIRY 




CHAPTER I 

- THE PHENOMENON OF FAITH 
I 


PiBHAPS we have already lingered too long in that region of 
methodology which Ritechl used Bomewhat unkindly to describe 
as the Ckiurt of the Gentiles. At all events it is now high tune to 
leave behind the prelimmary descnption of our method and pro* 
ceed to its actual use. 


The task before us is the analysis of rehgiouB faith But, 
when we set ourselves to undertake any scientific analysis, the 
first prerequisite is that we have the phenomenon to be analysed 
very clearly before us— as it were on the dissectmg-table As 
certam natural scientists are accustomed to put it, we must begm 
by "isolating our phenomenon”— that is to say, by gmipg it be- 
fore us, as far as may be, in lia punty and in segregation from 
other things with which it is sometimes found combmed. This' 


first chapter will therefore mainly be devoted to satisfying this 
preliminary condition We must try to do what we can towards 
isoiatmg the religious phenomenon. Not only must we be agreed 
as to what fact of human experience we are designatmg by the 
word religion and its equivalents, but we must have that fact 
stmding out on the mind’s dis*secting-table in the clearest pos- 
sible contrast to those other elemente in human experience that 
are most likely to be confused with it. It is true, certainly, that 
the task is a much ipore delicate and difficult one than any cor- 
r^on&g task that confronts the chemist or the diagnostician. 
Mental analysis has ever been a more dehoate business than the 

hfc fiT! f ® no part of our mental 

S' ^ ^ than our 

relipon T could wish," cried Bchleiermacher, as he embarked 

Kri™ "*0 exhibit re- 

«>7_,^«lI-tnown fonn by remindmg ^ou, by featiS 
o^age, and deportment, of what here and liL atLstTu 
have se^ in life. Religion, however, as I wish to show^ whmS 
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IB to eaj', in its onginal, characteristic form, is not accustomed 
to appear openly, but is only seen in secret by those who love / 
it”^ Nevertheless there is something which we can do. For 
there are some situations in human cj-pencnce in which what we 
call religious faith stands out in particularly bold relief, because 
in them it stands in contrast and opposition to the other mental 
elements that go to make up the situation; and not, as at other 
and happier times, in harmony and agreement with them And 
such situations arc capable of description in the most general 
terms, so that the theologian may hold them in his mind as pre- 
liminary' data 

We need not go very far afield in our search for such cases 
Let us think, to begin with, of a man of high character and noble 
ideals who nevertheless seems to be haunted by crippling mis- 
fortune. He has put the things of the soul nbo\ e the things of 
the body; he has put the things of others above his own things; 
he has worked hard and selflessly; he has c\er tned to 'do his 
bit— as ^soldiers used to say, and to Inc with a single eje 
to the scfvicc of the highest ends And yet every thing has seemed 
(to conspire against him Sickness comes and renders impossible 
Vie achievement of his plans Grinding poNcrty follows His 
loved ones die — ^perhaps ere their life’s opportunity has properly 
begun, and the remembrance of them is cut off from the earth 
And he knows that iciy’ soon death will come to him too, to 
quench forever his ardent spirit and abruptly set a term to his 
endeavours; and that, so far as ci'pcricncc has c\cr shown, 

“nobis, cum scmcl occidit bren^ lu\, 
no'? cst perpeluB una dormif'nda ” 

In spite of all ins good intentions and holiest efforts, his life 
seems utterly wasted Nothing at all seems to sunivc of the 
temple of his dreams or of the work of his hands, nor even any- 
thing of the fruit of his body which might give some slender con- 
tinuance to the ^^tal thing that was in him Tor so has it been 
determined for him bv the all-powerful order of things from 
which he lias sprung Tliat such a case is an unfamiliar one 
nobody would venture to assert On the contrary’, c\ cry clement 
that goes to make it up is of the very warp and woof of our com- 


« Oman's translallon, pp 2C-I7 
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mon human expenenoe, and the hterature of every nation would 
afford many examples of these elements in just such a combina- 
tion as IS here descnbed Perhaps the most classical of all ex- 
amples IS that of Job "Man that is bom of a woman is of few 
days, and full of trouble He cometh forth like a flower, and is 
cut down; he fleeth* also as a shadow, and contmueih noti”^ That 
IS not the expression of any philosophy, it is a bald statement of 
plain fact 

What then is the natural inference which we should eiqiect 
thinking man m all ages to have drawn from these facts? And 
in the particular case we have sketched, what inference as to the 
ultunate meanmg of thmgs would we expect our sorely harassed 
hero to draw? Well, there can be no doubt as to what inference 
hes most ready to his hand. It is that the universal order of 
thmgs, m whose hands he is as potter's clay, is purely indifferent 
to all the issues of his hfe, and bhnd as a stone to all the values 
which he has tried to make supreme Can there be any doubt 
that this is the explanation which moat readily and^iymply ex- 
plams the eiqienenced facts? 

And yet the plam truth is that this is not the explanation 
which mankind has on the whole embraced. The overwhelmmg*' 
majonty of those members of our race who have found them- 
selves confronted with such a situation as we Have descnbed 
have reframed from ooncludmg straightway that they are the 
playthmgs of an mdifferent fate and that our human life is there- 


fore but 


_ "a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and furv. 


wu auxvV) lUU 

Signifying nothing " 

Somcthmg has kept them back from this conclusion Sometbmg 
else has come into the reckomng-to disturb the natural tenor of 

expenenced facts and make them 

and that ^l^ation is not after all the true one, 

,'Md that things are not what they seem to be They have be 

nr lS like heedlessness 

' Job 11 1-2. 
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In this new element, this ‘something else,’ we recognise, in 
however rudimentary and germinal a form, the phenomenon of 
faith. If in such cnses of human expenence the inference from 
man’s adversity to Heaven’s indifference had always been al- 
lowed to pass without challenge, then there would never have 
been any such thmg as rehgion in the world, but in the fact that 
there is something in us all which refuses, or at the very least 
tends to refuse, so to let it pass, we can detect what looks like 
the ultimate germ from which all rehgion springs Perhaps we 
may designate our unknown disturbmg factor m a very prow- 
sional way as a sense of trust, for that word seems the best 
'suited to emphasise the sigmhcant fact that we have here to do 
with an attitude of mind which, far from bemg based on the 
evidence of the observed facts of the case itself, seems rather to 
maintam itself in spite of them. 

The second case we are to consider is one in which the phe- 
nomenon of faith, though appearing m a somewhat different 
hght, ye^ands out in perhaps even clearer isolation from the 
other fa^rs present. It is the all-too famihar case of a conflict 
r in a man’s uund between faith and natural science. This, of 
fcourse, is a mental situation which became possible only at a 
comparatively late stage in the historj' of our race Perhaps the 
mneteenth century will always be remembered as an age in which 
this conflict seemed to reach something of a climax, and yet it is 
doubtful whether, withm the narrower confines of a single Greek 
city-state, the situation was not just as poignantly fmmliar in 
the Athens of 350 B. C.^ 

Let us think of a yoimg man, of serious mind and high ideals 
of conduct, who sets himself to the study of natural science, as 
be has perhaps already set himself to man>. other studies, in the 
hope of finding some new light on the great riddle of existence 
He IB a nineteenth-century student, and he reads Darwin and 
Huxley and Tyndall and perhaps Haeckel, and is carried away 
by their arguments. Until now he has beheved in God He has 
grown up beheving that a Divine Mind is present behind nature 
as its creator and sustainer, its designer and its guide But ever 
as he reads, this bemg grows more shadowy. The world, m his 
gradually changing conception of it, seems to get on better and 

> See Uie openlua vage!> of tiio lentli bock of Plato's Laaz 
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better without God, until at last, like Laplace, ho “sees no need 
for the hypothesis” of a Divine Being at all It now seems to 
him that the umverse is a purely matenal system, qmte mean- 
ingless and fortmtous from the point of view of reason and ra- 
tional significance With what appears to him the relentless logic 
of fact he is dnven to agree— m the ternble words of a wnter of 
our own generation— “that Man is the product of causes that had 
no prevision of the end they were achievmg; that his ongm, his 
growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the 


outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; tliat no fire, no 
heroism, no mtensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an in- 
dividual hfe beyond the grave, that all the labours of the ages, 
all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness 
of human genius, are destined to extmction in the vast death of 
the solar system, and that the whole temple of Man’s achieve- 
ment must inevitably be buried beneath the d4bris of a universe 
in rums In a word, he sees nothing for it but to accept a 
thoroughgoing naturahstic philosophy 
And now is that all? Have we told the whole kory? DoeL. 
what we have written express the whole state df our student’s! 
mmd? No, that is never all. • 


There is always a part of us that revolts against any such con- 
clusion, a part of us that protests — ^that seems outraged and m- 
sdted And (let us once more mark it well) it is not as if it were 
the mdence of our senses that was insulted, or the coherence of 
our thought, or anything like that. Our student may not be able 
to see any flaw at all in the proved case for naturalism— we are 
supposing that he is not able. Tlie facts may seem to him to bo 
jrell enough a-plaine^and the laws of sound reasoning to have 
en ngidiy follow^. But there is somethmg else within him 
very different part of bis nature that 

tC am? denouement that is now suggested, 

ms B^e of recoil may be present in very varying degree and 

completely suppressed. Yet it is difficult 

poignant records of this kind of experience of 
the literature of the nineteenth centuiy is full, nonotper- 

‘Bcrtamd BnsseU b A Free Man’s War^tp 
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haps IB more instructive m its absolute frankness and ebcenty 
than the celebrated Journal iniime of Henri-Fr£d6nc Atnip| Xn. 
deed the young Genevan teacher might almost have been the 
onginal from which our student’s case was sketched. As has been 
well said: 

“To this company Amiel belonged. . With his mtellect he accepted 
the umveise of science, with his heart he admitted the necessity of tehgion 
and morahty. He spent his life trying to find a place for the one m the 
other In his mtense and unremittmg effort to reconcile them, he reached 
strange ecstasies and strange despairs He sounded in his soul the whole 
octave of the nmeteenth-century consciousness, and left a record of his 
expenence m a book which has become, as it deserved to become, a nunor 
classic of the centuiy he hved m ”* 

The sense of revolt against the non-religious presentation of 
tbinp is here said to come from the heart, which is contrasted 
with the mind or intellect, and this highly symboheal usage is 
perhaps the nearest thmg in popular and poetical terminology to 
an adequai^xpression of the "two parts of us” that enter mto 
the co^icI^Another illustration may be taken from words 
opoken by Franck W. Robertson fro,m his Bnghton pulpit in 
lesi: 

"There are few more glonous moments of our Humamty than those m 
which Faith does battle against mtellectual proof when, for example, 
after reading a sceptical book, or hearing a cold-blooded matenalist’s 
demonstration, m which God, the soul, and life to come, are proved im- 
possible— up uses the heart m all the giant might of its immortahty to do 
battle with the understandmg, and with thesunple argument, T/ecf them 
m my best and highest moments to be true,' annihilates the sophistnes 
of logic.”* 

From almost any of the great intellectuaKpoets of Victorian 
England — ^from Tennyson, Browning, Clough, Arnold— equally 
relevant quotations could be made It will be enough, however, 
to quote some well-known hnes of the first-mentioned and great- 
est of these, hnes in which, albeit by means of a makeshift psy- 
chological terminology, the situation we have had in mind is per- 
fectly described. 


“I found Him not m world or sun. 
Or eagle’s wmg, or insect’s eye; 

> (London) Times Literati; Supplement, Bept SC. 1921 
‘Sermms, second scries, p 100 
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Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun. 

If e'er when failh had fall’n asleep 
I heard a voice ‘beheve no more’ 

And heard an ever-breakmg shore 
That tumbled m the Godless deep, 


A warmth within my breast would melt 
The freezmg reason’s colder part, 

And like a man m wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d T have felt ’ 

Now it IS not difficult to recognise in this sense of recoil the 
most rudimentary and marticulate form of what, m its more de- 
veloped forms, IB well known to us as religious faith The dis- 
satisfaction or revolt that anses in our student’s mind, the 
‘warmth within his breast,’ the ‘standing up of the heart,’ the 
vague feeling that some very fundamental part of his nature is 
hemg rudely handled— or however else we may cl^e to desig- 
nate this unquestionable eiqperience — ^is ultimately^^ame phe- 
nomenon that has inspired the formation of tl]i^eat rehgiouj 
systems of the world, tl^at has made the creeds and built the tem- 
ples and prompted their sacrifice and ntual. Inarticulate as it' 
may appear m such an instance as we have chosen, it is never- 
theless to be recogmsed as beanng the closest family relationship 
even to such a ray as this: 


"Neveittel^ I ^ oontinualirwith thee thou hast holden me by mv 
nght hand T^u ahalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterwaid receive 

faileth: but God 

IS the strength of my .hSart, and my portion for ever,”* 

However distoistful we may be of some of William James’ 
speculative regions, it is always a good thing to 
have that truly great observer with us when the matter in hand 

able Si ^enence It is therefore a pleasure to be 

a e here to set down the following passage from one gf his pub- 

quoted passage Is visible In the passage lust ountM 

the fonowlng year Robertson It will ha remamWa,?** ®°b6rt8om end dating from 
rmnpsen’, ’ll MworiomT remembered, published An Anelpris of Mr, 

•Psalm 73 ii3>2C 
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lished lefcfcers io Professor Leubaj -rrhich admira'bly expresses 
“liat Tre Lave been trying to eay: 

‘T>It p=33onal po^on is ^ple. I nave no li-ving ssnse of commerce 
triiih a Goi I envy those —ho have, for I knoTv the addition of such a 
sense Tvodld help me immensely. The Drnne, for my odfas He^ is limited 
to ahsteet oonoepfe — Mch, as ideale, interest and determine mej but do so 
but iamfly, in compaiison -intih Trhat a feehng of God effect if I 
had one. Itislsrgdyaijnestionorintenaty, birtdifferencBofinteisily 
nay malm one’s vhole centre of energy diifL K o— , althou^ I am so de- 
voad of GoUssiisniSElceiT in the directer and stronger sense, yet there is 
in nr — hich nafes recpTnse —hen I hear utteranoes made from 
that lead hy others. I recognise the degier voice. Sometiung fells m® 
lisi fruJV— nnd I am trjtrc it is not old thsastic haKfs and pr^dioes 
tff infanry. Those are Christian; and I have groro so out of Christianity 
that entnndeaent t here w i t h on the pmt of a mystical utterance has to 
be abstsac^ from and oreroonei bdcre I can listen. Call this,if you 
Vh^nymysScal gem. It is a very common germ. It creates the rant 
andnle of bsSeveis. As it -nithstands in my case, so it rrill uithstand in 
most cases, all purely atheastio critidsm, but inferprcfatipe ciitidam (not of 
the mere ’hysteria’ and haerres’ order) it can energetically comlnnB iritii. 
Tour only jfi^hent porition, it strikes me, trould be a dogmatic atheistic * 
22turali3m;'2n3 irithout any mystical genn in us, that, I believe, is vrhere 
^ all £imild be t>daj. Onte aHoir the mystical genn to 

2 <uaenoe oar beliefs rad I beheve that —e are in my po3tion.”> 

It Trill not bs denied that ■&e ‘sometlring else,’ the uiiknonm 
r, in both the atuarions — e have described is one and the same 
phenomenon. The ‘sense of trust’ that keeps the sorely tried man 
from regarding his trials as the dispensations of an indifferent 
fate is dearly to be identined iriih the ‘sense of recoil’ vriuch tie 
student feels against the presented picture of the "ever-hreahing 
diore that tumbles in the Godles deep.” And both are identical 
also Trith Tvhat James called that ‘something in him —hich made 
response’ vrhen he heard men gieak of God.-*' 

^Ixtlerz v! TTnUs-i Jbtiet Cimsnca el) vol H, pp 211-312. The letter Is de**! 
"Sl ijCLl lUOt QT. lira lie caadadiag of lie ssoie initer t Cijfird Ir- 

fjra: ‘1 cs! cf caarse, pet rsyEeU l3fo tie Beatenca tdentirt's cttltude, dl Tr. i at'm e 
■rttlSr list Tis Trort2 tf Beasaitns til cT Baealiac Ictt aid oiiects emr ie tJL Bnt 
-eCiEaETec I ip tiir.. I ietr Get fcrRtrd sKCjtzr of vKti TV. K. ChSori case •mo'e, 
•eia^psiJE Gib TTord nraBhl" CP. 519) 

-OasmiejnastrsEiaaiETiereljBBeKliyra. "Terr conaoalT” £a?BMi.Iflves 

J)ril±3sn, "K erp r gig Itsair i} Gie fem oTirtaA SscallBi a*bei!ierfci Gorttaotti- 
tade, isTverar, Tvidei ities ipt ippV sar Terr deSsite jtx sny Ttry indlonn coatep- 
Gto tf fiod. bit ii Ept. lECEr, to sffiidert ItseST nesatiTtly la o h-tf vf t-trc alTt ie 
Edstepee a! God Js dEcied. J^d Gie root oT list dist-Tis is, I tiiak, Gie sassested 
rrdereiee Ga-t t" i tad not tl tn ri^t" or, to Tniy lie pirase, one lUflV 

psiiEpr fail ti-*t iLlti liTo’TL- s a dUtSoaid zisnasptloa tiit tiiacr ir^irtner eppf^- 
CTise: jnay dpp£Sl, an; nany *vjrli sriUe* ScLpimr c Cniosm erd c J'lTfca't, 
2'ew Toi, 1905. p? 7if~7S ItiSss aaiae. 
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And now the question is, What m this something else? T\Tience 
does it hail? Into what psychical factors can it be analysed? 
Of what more famihar and better-understood elements is it com- 
pact? And, Since it clearly has something (however marticulate) 
to say, seeming always to make its voice more or less heard in 
the soul’s debate with itself about the ultimate meaqmg of life, 
what exactly is it that it tells us? And what kmd of authonty, 
if any, does it carry with it? These questions constitute the 
theological problem. It is ]ust the emergence of this ‘something 
else’ that provides theology with its problem, and if it- did not 
emerge, theology would then be out of business 
We have spoken of this 'something else’ as a sense— of trust 
or of recoil or of sympathetic response, as the case may be We 
have not done this because we wished to imply in advance any 
view as to its nature such as would be most suitably expressed 
by means of this word; on the contrary, it is just because we 
could find no more colourless or non-committal word than this 
sane that we have elected to use it In daily parlilS^sense’ is 
constantly used to mean a vague awareness of anVv^, and in 
this usage it carries no suggestion at all of an ill^hed resem- 
blance to sensation or sense-perception. James, as wo saw, sug- 
gests that we might call it "our mystical germ ’ Perhaps at this 
stage it does not much matter what vocal sign we use to ex- 
press our meamng so long as we have the thing signified before 
us in clear memory and imagination, and do our best to nd our- 
selves of such imtial prejudices about its nature as are imported 
from other sources instead of coming (as initial prejudices al- 
ways should come) from our own past experience of the thing 


At the same time, it is just the closer dctermmntion of the 
psychic nature of this sense or awareness that must next occupy 
us Mo what mental factors, we must ask, can faith be resolved 

t “ complex phenomcnon-with what 

smgle mental factor is it to be assimilated? Is it really ‘sense’ 

And ^ asserting itself? 

^ti. to hlTT"’ ^"i^r ” religious 

faith to be distinguished from the reason that inspires scientifin 


r / 
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religion is just rudimentary science or metapbysic, and our stu- 
dent’s 'sense of recoil’ Tvas but the gbost of a dead philosoph 5 ' 
rising up to curse tbc new enliglitenment Ibat bad usurped its 
place? Sucb are some of the guesses that have been made and 
that will come up for review in the immediately succeeding 
chapters. 

II 

The remainder of the present chapter we shall devote to the 
consideration of a number of guesses that need not hold us qmte 
so long, it being comparatively easy to decide that they do not 
really succeed in e.xplaming the phenomenon before us. 

And first, there is the simplest and most rcady-to-hand expla- 
nation of all — the •I’iew which reduces religion to a mere creature 
of the imagination working in the seri'icc of our subjective de- 
sires This is a \new which was canvassed in the ancient world 
by more than one writer of the Epicurean school, appeanng 
again an^i;C^lt=>in the form of the dictum that mankind’s earliest, 
gods w^«&om of fear,* and in the modem world it has seldom 
c gone quite Unrepresented. We may perhaps imagine a modem 
‘'representative of this view addressing us somevhat as follows 
“Ihere is nothing at all in the sense of trust and sense of recoil 
that you found to be present in the two typical situations which 
you analysed. Tlie sense of trust was nothing but the man shut- 
ting his eyes to the bleakly imwclcomc truth, as the ostrich buncs 
) its head in the sand to hide the jusion of the approaching enemy. 
The sense of recoil was nothing but a sen'e of what is nilgarly 
known as unpleasant surprise m the mind of the student, tlie 
facts were not to his liking— that was sill. And that is all there 
ever is in rehgion; it is allowing one’s personal preferences to in- 
terfere with one’s recognition of the truth; it is behenng what 
one wants to believe ” 

The fullest and most consistent working out of this ■view of 
religion is probably to be found in the works of Ludwig Feuer- 
bach According to Feuerbach, the gods of rehgion, and all the 

• The best known fo-m of iho dictum h prolntili that of Statius (77.fl«/t m 
acof) 

"Prlmu'! In o-bc d«w fecit i Inior unlui ctrll 
Fitirolna dum nden ii’ ’ 

But Statius I] here bo-rottlns from Pctronlus end Lucretius 
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other transcendent objects whereof rebgi'on discourses, are mere 
Wunschwesenf or ‘wi^-beinga ’ His own philosophy — a sensa- 
tionahstic vanety o! positivism— did not leave room for the 
knowledge of any reality outside of the human consciousness 
itself; and so what are called gods could be only “the creations > 
of the subjective spirit of man," “persomfied wishes”^ “Re- 
hgion,” he says more fully, “is ^eam of the human mmd. 
But even m dreams we do not find ourselves in emptmess or in 
heaven, but on earth, in the realm of reahty, we only see real 
thmgs in the entrancing splendour of imagination or caprice, 
instead of m the simple daylight of reahty and necessity. Hence 
I do nothing more to rehgion than to open its eyes . . When 
religion’s eyes are opened it sees that what it has hitherto be- 
lieved to be the realities of a trans-subjective sphere are but tlie 
needs and desires and longings which man has harboured in his 
own heart God is thus another name for man as he would hke 
himself to be "Feehng makes God a man, but for the same rea- 
=3*n it makes man a god ”® 

In our own time this view of Feuerbach’s has h^ievived 
(though as yet only veiy tentatively) by a numbtl^f the lead- 
ing exponents of psychoanalysis In the pages of Freud and* 
Jimg the gods of rehgion once more appear as mere Wuntch- 
wesen, as creations of what they call wish-tbinking or, more> 
technically, autistic thinkmg It is held that in the endeavour 
to escape from intolerable mental conflict we usually have un- 
conscious resort to the “repression" of our unreahsable wishes, 
but sometimes also to their “projection”; and that God is noth- 
mg but such a projection into the unknown Beyond of our own 
purely subjective desires. Here are Freud’s own words* 


"I b^eve that a large portion of the mythological conception of the 
orld which rwches far mto the most modem r^ons is nofhina hut vsu- 


J j .1 — TBiigionB is riming Out pati- 

S. ^ perception (the enZ 

^cko perception, as it were) of psychic factors and relations of the 

construction of a transcendental 
■Ttisdiffioult to expiessitin other teims, the analogy to paranoia must 

II 
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here come to our aid. We venture to explain m this way the myths of 
paradise and the fall of man, of God, of good and evil, of immortahty, and 
the like— that is to transform mdaphystes into mefapsychology The gap 
between the paranoiac’s displacement and that of superstition is narrower 
than appears at first a^t.”^ 

' ' Now it is not to be denied that this way of looking at religion 
rests upon a real perception of truth. Clearly Feuerbach and 
Freud have noticed something about the rehgious phenomenon 
that has sometimes been hidden from wiser men and that, when 
properly understood, has in it much possibihfy of enlighten- 
ment It is said, for instance, that Feuerbach’s wntings were 
one of the sources of stimulation of so significant a modem the- 
ology as that of Hitschl, and we can readily see how this might 
be. For it is profoundly true that our human idea of God must 
of necessity be compacted from the knowledge of such attnbutes 
of Spirit as we can observe in our own spmts. In this sense 
Heine’s taunt that "if God made man in Hie own image, man 
made hasJ^^TS^ijgLthe comp^ent” may be accepted by r^*.,. 
hpon a^^tiue and accurate description of its own source of 
f. insight It i^ust became God has mads us in Eis image, and 
(has written His law in our hearts, that it is at all possible for 
us to know what He Himself is like. To reahse that man attains 
to the idea of God by projecting a construct of his own ^iritual 
experience upon the screen of the Beyond is thus to realise a 
deep truth. The only question at issue is as to the nature of the 
compulsion which leads man to make this projection and so to 
beheve in the reahty of God. According to Feuerbach and Freud, 
the compulsion m question is notlung^else than mere subjective 
wish or desire. It is here that we must beg to differ. The view 
that there is no deeper necestity behmtfTiehef in God than the 
mere necessity of beheving what we want to beheve seems in- 
deed, in view of the facts of our own experience of it, to be 
hardly worthy of serious rebuttal. It is surely contrary to any- 
thing we know of human nature to suppose that man thus tends 
to objectify his own ‘castles in the air’ and comes to believe with 
a firm and steady conviction that they represent facts of the 
most sohd kind It is surely absurd to suggest that "the gap 

» PsyOiopaOiolon of Etemiav Life, Eng transl , pp 309-310 This Is about aU that 
FcendhlmselT has to say In the matter, but same ofblsfollQTrers have more elaborately 
developed the suggestion be here throws out. 
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between the paranoiac’s displacement and that of superstition,” 
which in Freud's terminology is the same as to say that of all 
human rehgion, is so almost imperceptibly narrow as this theory 
implies, for that would seem to mean nothmg less than that all 
the world, except the few isolated souls who have defimtely 
turned their backs on religious ways of thought, are in a state of ! 
mmd not properly distinguishable from mcipient madness 1 As 
has been wisely said by one of our most distinguished psycho- 
therapists: "To generalise and use the pathological conception 
of projection in deahng with normal psychology is an illegitimate 
use of the concept The normal mmd is one thmg, the abnormal 
mmd IS another, and the mere fact that abnormal tendencies 
may be present in any man, however apparently normal, does 
not alter that distinction.”^ 

» The truth is that the verities of reli^on are often very far 
from being what men waTit to beheve. Much rather are they 
what men feel they mtist believe, whether they want to or no 
— daien hate and despise rehgionw?- we reaidaieSSJ^Pensees, 
"but they are afraid it may be true."2 And no theon^I religion 
can hope to stand that does not take full accounlM this plain 
element of obligation which it invariably contains. If all that* 
Feuerbach and Freud say were true, we should eiqiect to find m 
historical reli^on a glonfication of self-seekmg instead of what 
we^do find— the most ngorous self-demal and self-sacrifice and 
the behef m a God Who demands of men things almost impos- 
sible to perform. Had these witera said that rehgion stands 
not for what man wants to be true but for what he feels ought 
to be true, our criticism of them would read very differently, 
but the distinction that js here indicated is an entirely vital one 
If the vmties of religion represent no more than our private 
Idres and dislikes, then clearly there is no need to trouble our 
heads any further about them But if they should turn out to 
be related not to our wishes and our whims but to our duties 
md obhgations, then it is by no means so certain that they are 
to be thus h^tly dismissed as mere subjective illusions. 
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The other main type of explanation of religion •which here falls 
to be considered is that •which treats it as being essentially a 
survival — taking the real father of our thoughts of God to be 
not so much •wish as traction What its advocates would say to 
us is Eomethmg like this. “Tlie sense of trust and the sense of 
recoil in your two examples, and James’ 'somethmg •wi thin me 
which makes response,’ are due entirely to the fact of rehgjous 
upbrin^g. You feel, you say, that the religious mew of f h in g e 
must be true; but that is only because your mind has been taught, 
to run along its well-worn grooves almost from earliest infancy. 
Once, long ago, relipon got started. Once, long ago, there some- 
how arose belief in gods Indeed, we know how it arose, for ire 
have studied primitive history. And we know that it could not 
possibly arise in the same way to-day, because we live now in a 
very different world of though But once such a behef was 
started, in itself sufBcicnt to Eecw?>«- 

its almosC^defimte perpetuation in the racial mind ” 
t- It will be ifunediately clear that all explanations of this type 
Contam two separate parts 

(a) the doctrme, common to all of them, that what is now 

known to us as rehgious faith can be entirely accounted 
for by reference to the power of tradition to perpetuate 
a behef once started, and 

(b) some theoty as to how thh belief in question actually was 

started 

The former doctnne we have already had occasion to criticise 
somewhat fully in dealmg •vnth methodology,^ and to what was 
there said only a veiy little need here be added. The liew that 
leli^on bad its nse in some pnmitive habit of mind that has now 
long ago disappeared from the •world, and that it is kept alive 
only by the power of tradition, does not, in fact, accord with 
the simplest results of our common observation of the rehpous 
phenomenon. That the impulse (whatever it was) which first 
led men to beheve m God still persists in our own souls to-day; 
that even if our mothers and fathers bad not tau^t us to be- 
lieve in God, we should ourselves in due time have invented 

'See pD 95-100. V 
A 
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something very like Him; that the outlook on hfe for -nhich 
religion stands finds response in some element of our human 
nature that is deeper-seated than any merely inculcated teach- 
ing— these things are so certainly true as to put out of court any 
theory of rehgion nrhich pves one explanation of its origm and 
another e^lanation of its present power. In reli^on, as in life 
generally, the phylogenetic order repeats itself in the ontoge- 
netic. But indeed we need go no further than the direct witness 
of our own expenence in order to find warranty for the assertion 
that the Christian “full assurance of faith” is something more 
than the surviving power of early installed habits of thou^t “I 
am sure,” wrote 'Wilham James in the passage we quoted, "that 
it is not old theistic habits and prejudices of infancy”; and there 
will be many who will feel that that is all that there is to say, 
and that need be said, on this whole matter. 

Nevertheless it will be profitable to look a little more closely 
at the second half of this type of explanation ojhrejjgjon, that is 
■“I^say, at some of the theories'“WS8ch SrvWSS^^an^^vard to 
account for the historical oripn of rehgious belief w^ut mak- 
ing any appeal tp that rehgious consciousness whioli^we ourselves 
nowadays possess ** 


And first wn may look at those fteories which would trace the 
ori^ of rehpous behefs to the conscious invention of individuals 
who, for one reason or another, foisted them upon the multitude 
This ^e of view originated among the Greek Sophists, and in- 
deed it might not unfairly be named the Sophistic theory of re- 
hgion. "These people,” says Plato, clearly referring to the Soph- 
1^, "hold that the gods e.xi8t not by nature but by art and by 
me lawn of states, wMch^e different in different places accord- 
mg to the convention of those who make them.”i A good example 
of this kmd of view is that put forward by Critias in a surviving 
fraginent of a drama called Sisyphus— e. fragment which has 
sometimes, though without sufficient reason, been attributed to 

® teUs us, when men 

supreme, as in the 

mm^ world it still does. Then law or social restraint was dis- 

d JTl V ^ preventing violence This it successfullv 

did, but It was powerless to prevent secret crime; so there arose 


*£eirj. 5S9. 
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a clever statesman who persuaded the people that there were ‘ 
immortal gods able to see and hear and hnow even the most hid- 
den, thmgs, and in order to increase men's awe of them, he said 
that th^ dwelt in the sky and that the sun and moon and stars 
were ihe work of their hands. 'Primitive credulity' did the rest 
Of course the thing was a patent invention. The man was only 
"covering up tiie truth with a lying word," says Critias. But it 
was practically useful in serving the purpose for which it was 
intended.^ This SopWstic view has powerfully affected modem 
thought, which it has reached through the medium of Roman 
Stoicism. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes it was 
very commonly hinted that the positive religions go back for 
their origin to the inventiveness of wise rulers and are in essence 
but "a politic Trick invented by Statesmen to awe the credulous 
Vulgar.”® Even so enlightened a thinker as Thomas Hobbes fol- 
lowed this trail to a suipnsmg mdent. Thou^, as we shall see, 
he nronoset Lan^ e r ori^ for the fundamental belief in gods 
which isj&i^S?uwr-rS"giCfe,ciie taught that we must lool^I?sv 
the civii^honty alone for decisions on individual doctrines; 

' fcfot essentially, as he once put it^ “religion is not philosophy, but 
law.” Those doctrines, he explained, are to be accepted which 
are part of the estabbshed religion of the state; all else is super- 
stition. Nor is there any good in prymg too closely into what the 
civil authority decrees; “for it is with the mysteries of our Re- 
ligion, as with wholsome pills for the sick, which swallowed 
whole have the vertue to cure, but chewed, are for the most part 
cast up again without effect.”® A variant of what is at bottom 
the same view is the idea, so universally prevalent among the 
ci^teenth-century Deists, that the positive religions largely go 
back to the dehberate inventions of priests who manufactured 
them for their own private ends To Voltaire, for instance, the 
whole system of Christian belief seemed to be but the fruit of so 
many coarse attempts on the part of wily ecclesiastics to cheat 
the simple populace, "icrasez I'mf&me!" was his cry. It is true 
that Voltaire, like all the more distinguished writers, believed 
that there was an essence common to all religions which was not 


> The fragment trlQ be found In DIeK F/aimenlt der VonOf-ralV ir, p B71 
I John Toland, CMsiCanllu Xat Mtliterfma, ch. tV 
‘ LetfaOian, ch. 2:xxn 
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so simply to be explained away, but this reservation was by no 
means always made by the more vulgar among those earliest 
modem opponents of Ghiistiamty. Perhaps 'at this tune of day 
it would be superfluous to say anything in cnticism of this type 
of theory; for the modem study of pnmitive history has at least 
made one thing certam with reference to the beginnings of re- 
ligion— that if there was any deception in the matter, it was self- 
deception, and that the pnests and the kings, if indeed they 
cheated the people, did so only because they had firA cheated 
themselves 

We turn next to a group of theories which have a little more to 
commend them. The first is one which dates back to another of 


the Sophists — to Prodicus of Ceos. “Primitive man,” says this 
writer, "made gods of sun and moon, of nvers and fountains, in 
a word, of whatever is beneficial to life, m return for the services 
they render— ]ust as the Egyptians make a god of the Nile So 
they called bread Demeter, wme Dionysus, water Poseidon, fire 
Hephaestus, and "so with theory 

teok some considerable hold m Alexandrian Greece^ammenduig 
itself especially to the Stoic Persaeus,* but even jif^cient timeq^ 
^it was recognised that not all human rehgion could be thus dS- 
plamed as nature-worship A far more popular and influential 
theory was therefore that which was for long known as Euhe- 
merism—BO called from name of its earhest propounder, Eu- 
hemeruB, who flourished in the middle of the third century before 
Christ The theas put forward by Euhemerus, m a book which 
was from the beguuung a scandal to the pious, was that rehgion 
onginally sprang from nothmg else than what we now call hero- 
wor^p the gods bems in origin merely distmguished men who 
gradually became deified in the popular memory.® It will at 
once be seen that this hero-worship theory of religion is virtually 
Identical with the ancestor-worship theory which we now connect 
TOth the name of Herbert Spencer— the only difference bemg that 
Spmcer has made a notable further attempt to ei^ilam how it 
could be that dead men should thus come to be thought of as 

dream he sees his dead father, he thinks that whaOie'has seen 

* Diels, Fragmenie. jt 640 t m n « 
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has some objective reality, and he calls it his father’s double or 
ghost, which he therefore supposes to be still alive Hence anses 
the cult of ancestors; for there wall be certain places (such as the 
dead man's grave) which the spirit will be supposed to haunt, 
and these will become sacred; and the spint is regarded as having 
at the same time certain needs which man can supply and certain 
kmds of help which he can give to man in return ^ It is with 
Spencer’s name that we now connect this explanation, but not 
even this can be held to have originated with him, for here is the 
account given in the seventeenth century by Hobbes of the origin 
of that central belief in gods which he believed to be common to 
every form of rehgion: 

“And for the matter, or substance of the Invisible Agents, so fancj'ed; 
they could not by natmll cogitation, fall upon any other conceipt, hut 
that it was the same with that of the Soule of man; and that the Soule of 
man, was of the same substance, with that which nppcareth m a dream, 
to one that sleepeth; or m a Looking-glasse to one that is awoke; which, 
men not lmoig' ^*j ^tjg[ii!hi,.o^^ nothmg else but creatures^i^ 

the Fancy, tmiik to Be ie£lli^nd c'^liad Substances, and therefore c^' 
them Ghostsms the Latmes called them Imagines, and Umbrae, and 
('thought them Spirits, that is, thm acreoll bodies; and those Invisible 
^ente, which they feared, to bee like them; save that they appear, and 
vanish when they please.’” 

Now it will not be denied that “Euhemerism’’ and the “Ghost ' 
Theory" contain, no less than the other hjiiotheses which we 
have been considering, some ponderable element of truth There 
is no doubt at all that the origin 'of some gods is to be traced to 
histoncal human personages,^ and there is as little doubt that 
ancestor-w'orship is one important form which religion tends to 
take in .certain societies But that all mankind’s gods can be so 
accounted for, or that the cult of ancestors is the one original 
form of rehgion, cannot be regarded as likely from any point of 

< See Principles of Sodolomi, vol I, part I 

sLerittIhan, ch XII 

1 “Althou^ wo ha\o been rescued from the rallam that ensnared Herbert Spenerr 
and others that ancestor-worship apd hero-worship was tho foundation of aU rcllslen, 
tbero Is no donbt that It has boon on Independent and proIICc source of polytheism, 
for tho herolzed ancestor under favouratalo conditions could rise to tho status of a high 
god, as a court-pbjrslclan rose In Egypt, and os we iua> bcIlCTO was tho career of the 
Hellenic AsUepIos, and In parts of Christendom tho local saint might count so much 
for tho village community ns to entitle him to the status and designation of a local 
god ■ — L It ' £11111011, The Altriiutes of 0»d, pp SS-C7. 
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view To begin with, the pateanthropological evidence is now 
quite generally held to be against Spencer’s theory; for it is said 
that, however many may be the proofs iiie reverence with 
which ancestors are regarded among savage peoples, there is no 
clear evidence of anythmg like the worship of ancestors until a 
much higher stage of culture is reached.' As Durkheim says: 


‘If, as the hypothesis of the animists supposes, the dist sacred bemgs 
Were really the souls of the dead and the first cult that of the ancestors, it 
should be found that the lower the societies examined are, the more the 
place ^ven to tins cult m the rchgious life. But it is rath^ the contrary 
which is tme. The ancestral cult is not greatly developed, or even pre- 
sented under a characteristic form, except m advanced societies like those 
of China, Eg3rpt, or the Greek and Latin cities, on the other hand, it is 
completely ladang in the Australian societies which . . . represent the 
lowest and simplest form of social organisation which we know 


Or, as a still more recent authoniy has it: 

"The ethnographic evidence decidedly contradicts the assumption that 
^anc^ r-worsbip was the earhes t form j LB ^hip, fnj-n ogfayc is the cult 
■CPfflicestorB found among most developed 

forms do not make their appearance until relatively high (p/ihsations are 
reacb^, such as those of Polynesia and Melaneria Full-fledged ancestor- 
irorahip, m fact, does not ansa until a social basis is provided for it 
that hypertrophy of the family instinct which hes at the root of the an- 
cestral ciilt of ancient China and Japan And it is, of course, quite obvious 
that n^on seized upon man’s relation to inanimate nature, to plants, 
MU, above aU, to animals , without waiting until an obhging ghost appeared 
in ammal, plant, or other rational disguise,’’* 


Yet it is not on such palffiafithropolo^cal evidence that we 
should ourselves rely for our cntacism of the notion that what 
we now know as faith in God goes back for its prime ori^ation 
md explanation to the fdSr of ghosts, or that (in the recent words 
of one who still elmgs to this view, Sn J. G Frazer) “the fear of- 
the human dead” has been "probably the most powerful force in 
the making of human rehgion.”3 What we should rely on is much 
rather ovs made acquaintance with the phenomenon of faith as 
we ei^enence it, in the first instance, in our own souls It may 
mdeed be time that Spencer and his forerunner, Tylot, have, in 
developmg the ghost-theory which was long ago suggested by 

A ^ GoWenwelser, fiirfi/ CWIISBiIon. pp 332^333 ^ 

In the preface to the one-volnmo edition of The OoMtn Bauih 
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Hobbes, made a real contribution to the explanation of tbe ongm 
of the animistic outlook It may well be, that is to say, that it 
■was the dream that first suggested the ghost, and that it ivas the 
ghost that first made it possible for men to conceive of spirits 
and souls But, as we have already contended, and as we shall 
have occasion to argue more fully in a later chapter, the belief in 
spirits and souls has in itself nothing about it that is really 
worthy to be called religious. What rehgion is, that we know in 
our own expenence; and on the basis of this knowledge alone we 
feel justified in laying it down that the fear of gliosts could not 
conceivably have given rise to any genuinely religious manifesta- 
tion unless a pnor disposition to religious faith and worship had 
already existed in the soul of man. And what is that but another 
way of saying that the real origin of religion is to be sought not 
m the fear of ^osts, or in anything like it, but in that which had 
power to seize upon this fear (as upon so many other things) and 
mould it to its own characteristic ends? Tins has now been 
granted of pnmjiiva^^ 

ture, who have acwimngly goneio^rar as to allow the possibihtyj' 
p and even the hkeUhood, of the existence among primitive men, 
9nor to all belief in spiritual beings, of an impulse which is very 
recognisably related to those of our own impulses which we are 
wont to call reh^ous 

We have now dealt with what are perhaps the most notable of 
the attempts that have been made, alike in ancient Greece and 
in our modem West, to find some explanation of the origin of 
religion which should reduce it to some primitive habit of mind 
not itself now recognisable as religious But the name of such 
tbeones is legion, and we must leave the greater number of them 
unmentioned Some of them, indeed, ar? altogether too grotesque 
and ill-judged to deserve our senous notice The Baron von 
Huge! even tells us bow "one specially ‘thorough’ sage of this 
school discovers that religion began ■with, hence that it is, tbe 
scratching by a cow of an itch upon her bnek."^ And here is what 
the protagonist of "Behaviourism” has to say: 

"To answer what the church means to men il is necessary to look upon 
the church as a stimulus and to find out what reactions are called out by 
this stimulus m a given race, in a given group, or in any given indmdual 

■ Essays and Addresses on the PfidojopJiy of Hellirltm, Tlrsl Series, p 141 
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Parallel with this query we can carry out another as to why the church 
calls out such and such responses This might take us into folk-lore and 
mto the influence of the code upon the mdividual, mto the influence of 
parents upon children, causing the race to project the father and mother 
into a heavenly state hereafter, finally into the realms of the mcest com- 
plex, homosexual tendencies, and so on.”^ 

A remarkable passage, certamly, but hardly for its tnsdomi 
We find another wnter argumg that "all rehgion in its beginning 
IS a mere misinterpretation of sex ecstasy, and the reli^on of^ 
to-day IS only the essentially unchanged evolutionary product of; 
psycho-sexual perversion This, of course, is a Freudian view 
of the matter, and indeed we find Freud hunself in one passage 
suggesting that present-day religion (or, as he calls it, supersti- 
tion) is not so much a projection of our present-day wishes as a 
vestipal survival of primitive man's projections of hts wishes — 
thus combining into one the wish-theory and the survival-theory 
of reb^on^ 

3>0uircnb«sm of all «Mlk^ia»ft>‘yj»%yfis^S5^?rebgion may 
now be summed up in ther dictum that it is not possible intelli- 
gently to discuss the question of the racial ongm of religion 14 , 
abstraction from the inside acquamtance which we have with fh- 
bgion as it exists in ouf own souls and in our own societies to- 
day * We have no other real key to the psychology of primitive 
human mentahty than our knowledge of our own nunds Our 
best clue to the understanding of the nse of religious faith in the 
racial soul is our knowledge qf how it anses in our own souls 
The anthropologists have constantly deceived themselves in this 
regard They have spoken as if the empirically ascertained data 
regarding our earhest ^uman ancestors could form in themselves 
a sufficient basis for the most confident generalisations as to the 
provenance of the religious consciousness, and as if in this way 
new hglit could be thrown upon the nature of that consciousness. 
As a matter of fact, however, it would seem to be very largely 


• J B Wat-!on, PiuchoIaQti from Ihe Slonipolnl of a Behatiourist, Sd ed , p 36S 
•Qnotcdby Selble, Pji/diolo(ri,o/RfNirf(m,p ll. from Schrocdcr. /Initr Joum of 
Ret Psych , vol VI 

‘Sea Psvchopatholom of Eceryiav Lifi., Ebb transl.p 310 

Eouwenhors RelivtmspMIosopMe exceUently de^elopo this 
potatr— dlo &USrnng des UrsprungB der Religion durch UBser elgenes rellgIBses 

nirhfi “ ’ "*'<’““*0 wxnaBlIch flus ctwns entstehen, 

worm d&8 nlcht tog was do eUcln lur Bolifelon madicn konnte '* (P 20 ) 
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the reveTEe ■which is true. The empirically ascertained data are 
in ■^lemselves exceedingly uncertain and obscure and are capable 
of the most various interpretations; and the most reasonable in- 
terpretation of them can only be that ivhich succeeds m explain- 
ing them in the hght of our soimdest and broadest psychological 
iTiright into the nature of reli^on as we Imow it in our own hves. 
As one of the wisest of our anthropologists has himself said* “The 
last word in anthrppology is: Know thyself.”^ 

Those who have championed such theones of the ongm of re- 
ligon as we have here been considenng have often tned to recon- 
cile us to their very startling and apparently subversive nature 
by throwing to us as a sop the dictum that the ancient origm of 
rehgion has no hearing at all on its present value This ghb 
sophism has, however, been too often repeated TVhen we first 
read Primitive Culture, The Principles of Sociology, and The 
Golden Bough, we felt that our reli^dn was being explained 
away. Then our teachers assured us that the question of origin 
and ultimate the $xSet«5in;fe53aa. 

and truth qmte another; and for a tULe we believed them Now 
rwe are wondering whether our first impression was not after all 
tSe truer one If to say that reli^on ori^ated in the fear of 
^osts means anything less than that the deepest spring of bur 
own present impulse to worship God is in essence but the dim 
survival of that ancient fear within our racial memory and tradi- 
tion, then it is difficult to know what it can mean; and if it means 
that, it cannot but ha've a subvfrsive, and indeed devastatmg, 
effect upon the reli^on of all who believe it to be true IVe are 
therefore inclmed to agree with Professor Gilbert Murray that if 
“Godwin destroyed Christianity as an .artificial invention im- 
posed for purposes of tyranny by corrupt priests in collusion with 
kings,” "Frazer tends to destroy it by merely showing how old it 
is, how rooted in human nature and the Vrdummheit"f and 'with 
Dr. Famell that "the discovery of origins may exercise a momen- 
tous influence upon relipous faith and even practice.”^ And there 
is one thing that at least gives us seriously to tlunk, namely, that 


1 Marett. AnUkropoIonr. p 30 

»In The UrJt Rtp-Mic Tor Feb 28, 1923 

I GlSord lectnres oa The Aurifmtee of God (1920, p 6 The pages irhlch Dr 
FatneU devoteU to the dlficosslon of this topic are among the most scndble that bare 
hitherto been mitten conceinmg It 
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it IB veiy difficult— perhaps impossible — ^to thiuk of a case in 
which any such theory of the ongm of religion as those we have 
here been considenng has been put forward by a wnter who him- 
self professed any firm and deep and passionate conviction of the 
reality of God. 





CHAPTER II 

THE RATIONALISTIC THEORY OF RELIGION 
I 

Wb must now turn to the consideration of a number of theones 
of religion which, because they seem to be based on more pro- 
longed reflection and more sympathetic insight than those luth-, 
erto discussed, are deserving of a proportionately closer and more 
patient inspection on our part. And it is natural that we should 
begm, as the history of systematic reflection on the matter itself 
begins, with the theory which is typically associated with ra- 
tionalism. Ralionahsm, as we have already seen, may be defined 
as the tendency ..^ak mp^t s- Dse the ea^rliest Greek ph- 

losophers, to assume ffiS'tlfere^xit^nFotfier avenUe'fo "reUaSfe 
knowledge than the avenue of scimitiiic investigation and specu- 
Jation, and we may define the rationahstic theory of religion as 
the view which takes rehgious insight to be nothing but a more 
diffused and popular form of the same kind of insight which, 
^ce Thales and Pythagoras, has given rise to exact science and 
metaphysics 

As a matter of fact, however, this rationahstic theory of re- 
hgion possesses much less intemsic and histoncal importance 
than imght at first sight be supposed, and that for a reason 
which we have already had occasion to note — ^namely, that noth- 
ing has been more characteristic of ^:he rationahst’s attitude 
, towards reli^on than his tendency to concentrate not upon the 
question what rehgion is in itself or whence its insight is denved 
but rather upon the question as to how its most characteristic 
dicta can be proved or disproved. We may dihgently search the 
pages of many a leading rationahstic writer upon rehgion with- 
out ever coming upon any discussion of the sources of the knowl- 
edge which religion already possesses, his whole interest bemg 
rather devoted to the comparison of that knowledge with the re- 
sults at which science and metaphysics have now independently 

174 
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arrived Indeed jf we ever do succeed in surprising the ration- 
alist in some burned reflection upon the interior sources of re- 
ligion’s own insight into the truths of which he finds it in pos- 
session, he will as often as not (and this also we have already 
had occasion to remark) be found playing with one or other of 
the all-too-easy explanations that were before us in the foregoing 
chapter— and especially, perhaps, with the idea that the rehgion 
of the people of his own time is to be explamed mainly as a 
traditional survival of some prumtive habit of thought that has 
itself been long outgrown But when, as happens only here and 
there dunng the long history of rationahstic theology, we do find 
a wnter of prevailmgly rationahstic tendencies devoting really 
senouB consideration to the nature and sources of religion’s own 
insight, it IS almost always to what we have called the ration- 
ahstic theory that he will be discovered in the end to have resort 

With what IS by for the moat significant and historically in- 
fl uential part of the rationalistic jjeat^ n, of religion — ^its at- 

leadmg utter- 
ances— we have already de^ at length, with its less important 
view as to what religiojj m itself is and whence its own native, 
insight mto thmgs is derived, we may now deal somewhat more 
bnefly. 

What the rationalist would say to us is somethmg like this 
There is only way of knowledge by which any rehable light can 
be had about the umverse m which we live, its nature and mean- 
ing and purpose, and our relation to it and place and function in 
it It is a way of knowledge which man has to some extent trod- 
den from the beginiimg and which we all of us still tread in our 
haphazard and half-hearted way, but which reaches its crown and 
completion only in exact science and scientific philosophy. What 
this way of knowledge is any text-book of logic (which is simply 
the theory of scientific method) will inform you- it consists in the 
systematic observation of facta and in usmg the law of cause and 
effect to make deductions from the facts thus observed It is only, 
so our rationalist will go on to tell us, since the rime of the 
Greeks, since the rime of Thales and P^hagoras, Anstotle and 
Epicurus, Archimedes and Eudoxus and Ptolemy, that the possi- 
bilities of this way of knowledge have been explored in anything 
hke a determined, systematic, and self-critical way, and conse- 
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quently it is only since the time of the Greeks that we have had 
anything ■worthy of the name of science (which is to say knowl- 
edge) or philosophy (which is to say wisdom). But long before 
this earliest birth of science and philosophy in the proper sense, 
and indeed as far back as history can carry us, we find men form- 
ing for themselves certain crude pre-scientific thought-construc- 
tions concerning the nature and meaning of the universe and 
their own place in it; and to this day we find snnilar thought- 
constructions everywhere current both among those races to whom 
exact science and philosophy have not yet brou^t their enh^ten- 
ment and among all those of ourselves who have not yet fully 
availed ourselves of such enli^tenment. Now, we shall be told in 
conclusion, these pnmitive and popular thou^t-constructions are 
just what are known to us as the vanous religious systems of the 
world. On this view, therefore, there is no ultimate distinction 
between religious fa'th on the one band and scientifico-philo- 
Eophical speculation con cerning the nature o f thmg s on the other 
The traditional rehpdi^yE^SsS^'^Hfiue-cS^tifttirjiiiiESBte 
and popular philosophies, while to^e modem iUumine there 
.can be no other rehgion than that whi^is provided him by his 
own more enhghtened philosophical inquiiSes. 

Although, as has been said, it is only by an occasional thinker 
that we find this view of the nature of religion deliberately and 
frankly dwelt upon or worked out with any fulness of detail, 
3 *et it is well-m^ impossible to exaggerate the extent to which 
it has formed the half-suppressed background bf the thought of 
students of metaphysical philosophy both in ancient Greece and 
in our modem world smce the Baconian and Cartesian period. 
It is true that in the Middle Ages another view was almost uni- 
versally taken, it being held that b^ond and above the investi- 
gations of science and philosophy there was another and higher 
and altogether different way of knowledge — the way of faith. 
But even in the IMiddle Ages the purely rationalistic reading of 
reli^on id not go quite unrepresented, for it was ardently 
championed by the Islamic scholar Averroes, Accordmg to Aver- 
roes the highest form of knowledge is not faith but what he calls 
the “demonstrative speculation” of exact philosophy The form 
of knowledge which is peculiar to religion is not higher than this, 
but lower, and is merely that of "parable and likeness " That is 
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to say, the Tehgion of the people is nothing but elementary philo- 
sophic knowledge in figurative and parabohc form ^ But with 
this popular rehgion the philosopher can dispense, because, as he 
held, “the peculiar rehgion of the philosopher consisted in the 
deepening pf his knowledge, for man could offer to God no 
worthier cultus than that of the knowledge of his works, through' 
which we attam to the knowledge of God hunself in the fulnessj 
of his essence This view we have already found reappearing,^ 
practically unchanged, in such a seventeenth-century thmker as 
Spinoza. 

In our own day there is probably no attitude tp religion which 
IS more widely represented among professional metaphysicians 
than this one which makes rehpon and metaphysics to be one 
and the same thmg and accordmgly leaves ^e metaphysician 
with no other rehgion than that ^hich he can eictract from his 
metaphysics One of the most notable recent defences of it is 


that of Benedetto Croce. According to this distmguished writer, 

and is accordingly 

nothmg else than a more p^it ive embodiment of that narnn 
tivityjif thou ght iduchj^Moe' Thales, has appeared in the world 
in the alt og ether hig h ^^nd more enlightened foim of exact nhi!^ 
^pfiy~ 'ThTTiaraistmctibifls not, he urges, between relipon 
and philosophy, but between false philosophy and true philoso^ 
phy; and as it must clearly be the duty of a false philosophy to 
give way before a truer one, so it must be the duty of what we 
now call rehgion to allow itself to “dissolve into philosophy.” 
In his own words: ’ 


“Smoe, then, religion is identical with myth, and dnce myth is not dis-v 
tmguishable from phi]osoph5»by any positive character, but only as falBP 
pMosophy from true philosophy and as error from the truth which reotifies 
and contams it, we must affirm that religion, m so far as it is truth is 
identical with philosophy, or as can also be said, that phhsophy is the true 
rehgion All ancient and modem thou^t about rehgions, which have al- 
dissolved into philosophies, leads to this result . . . 

TOen region does not dissolve mto philosophy and wishes to persist 
togemer with it, or to substitute itself for philosophy, it reveals itself as 
effective error, that is to say, as an arbitrary attempt against truth, due to 


tn translated by S Nluensteln to the appendU 
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habit, feelings, and indmdunl passions. But the dcsitiny of cicty fonn of 
error is to be unable to persist before tlic light of truth.”' 

n 

( 

What then arc we to say of this view of religion? Is religious 
faith really the same thing as metaphysical speculation? Were 
Thales and Pythagoras and Democritus in ihcir way, and Jere- 
miah and Jesus and Paul in their way, trying to do the same 
thing, to answer the same questions, and satisfy the same needs 
of the human spint? Were they drawing upon what were funda- 
mentally the same sources of insight into the deep nature of 
things? And are we therefore faced with the problem of choos- 
ing between the two forms in which the one thing has thus ex- 
pressed itself? 

During the last century and a half or thereabouts we have had 
not a icw among us who were ready to answer that this ration- 
ahstio new of religion ha s^q, cl ement oLtnifh in it nf ^ all W e 
find, for instance, Matthew Am(?^iieclnnii^ that “it tlicreoe 
^anything with which mctaphy.'sics liaW^othing to do ... it is 
religion”- ; or we find a modem psycliol^jXjl of some note nuking 
“IVbat has the 'speculative faculty’ to do w'fUji religion?” and an- 
swering “Nothing at all."® And from such leaders of modem the- 
ological thought as Kant, Schlciermacher, and Rilschl qiiolations 
of similar import might very easily be made; philosophy and rc- 
hpon, they would say to us, arc things wholly separate from one 
another. Wc ourselves arc likely to feel, however, that a thcon* 
which has found so firm a footing m the historj’ of thou^t as 
the rationalistic theory has done can hardly be without some 
important elements of truth Let us tticrcforc begin our evam- 
ination by asking what true elements of insight can really be dis- 
cerned behind the tendency to identify religion with spcculatnc 
philosophy. 

(1) In the first place, there is undoubtedly a real sense in which 
the function which science and metaphysics now discharge for us 
modern Westerners w ns in earlier dn> s discharged, and among less 
scientifically minded peoples is to this day discharged, under the 

> tofflc os /Jif Srifiiff nf rlif Pure Concfpl, rni iraa.l liji 

* Literature anil Dopma, cli 1 
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agis and direction of rehgion Every one of the traditional re- 
ligions not only contains a cosmology but contains \7hat was, at 
the time when it was first formed, the whole sum of available cos- 
mological knowledge In that se nse, then, rehmon is ^tually^the 
mother of ph iloso phy. Only it is to be noted that it is equally the 
mother of well-mgh eveiything else. It is the mother of medi- 
cine, the mother of pohtics, the mother of law, the mothei' of art 
in all its forms — of sculpture and architecture, of music and 
dancing, of poetry and of letters. In all pnmitivp societies the 
whole of life is centred in rehgion. The priest is not only man of 
God, he IS also medicine-man, law-giver, scholar, educator, and 
even king It is therefore mipossible to argue, as does a wnter 
like Croce, that because in olden time a man’s cosmology and 
metaphysics came to him in the name of rehgion, rehgion is 
therefore not now to be distinguished by us from cosmology and 
metaphysics, for the same argument would prove also that re- 
hpon cannot be distmguished from medicme, pohtics, art, and 
n!.tfiij''snilixii=sirAj|Sii^^J9;te?^7?ay«®*Iace the problem is to ask 
whether, when all those ojtAicular spiritual activities which we 
now call by other namj^ [morahty, law, politics, pedagogy, arjj;, 
letters, science, metej^sics) have been granted leave to develop 
themselves m thejf’Wn way and m relative abstraction from one 
another and from their ancient foster-mother, there is not still 
left to rehgion a kmd of kernel of her old self which she now 
recognises to her only real self and to be a thing ’Which she must 
never delegate to any of her upgtart brood.^ 

(2) Yet we must m the second place recognise that even after 
scientific philosophy has made good its distmctness from re- 
ligion, it still retains thedikeneas of its foster-parent in pne im- 
portant respect. Religion and metaphysics haye at least this in' 
common — that they both in some sort claim to give us knowl- 
edge conoemmg the ultimate nature and meaning of the»universe 
as a whole or, in the German phrase, to give us a Weltan- 
schauung. This being so, we are almost bound to conclude that 
they bear some direct relation to one another. On the other 
hand, it by no means foUows that, as the rationahsts have sup- 


tho Tlow that rallElon "la something suf aeneiit or that 
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posed, the two are conterminous, or that the relationship between 
them is one of sheer dependence on the part of rehpon It may 
be, on the contrary, that the dependence of one on the other is 
only partial and that, so far as it emsts, it is the other way 
about; in other words, it may be that the insight into the nature 
and meaning of things which religion possesses is not drawn by 
it from scientific metaphysics but is rather one (and perhaps the 
most important) of the several sources on which scientific meta- 
physics IS itself obhged to draw in its attempt to reach a synoptic 
inew of reahty as a whole. And this, m fact, is the alternative 
which we shall presently find reason to adopt. 

Having then to this extent recognised true elements of insight 
behind the rationahstio identification of rehgion with philosoph- 
ical speculation, let us now consider the eiddence that can be 
marshalled on the other side. Part of this evidence has already 
been put forward durmg our earher cnticism of the rationalistic 
apologetic, and part of it must wait un til we come {o the positi ve 
statement of what we belietlh to 

other effective way of mahng clearwhgt rehgion is not than by 
exhibiting what it is in the clearest p^.^le light Here, there- 
fore, we can do no more than very sumin»I^ suggest a number 
'^f considerations that seem to mihtate agai^ the rationahst’s 
conclusion. 

( 1 ) In the first place, it must be pointed out that although 
religion and metaphysics certainly do seem to have some ground 
in common, there is also some ground covered by metaphysics 
with which rehgion seems to have no concern. If we consult any 
current text-book pf metaphysics, we shall be forced to admit 
that a large number of the questionsa-dealt with, and perhaps 
even a majonty of them, are of no interest to religion whatso- 
ever. They have no bearing at all on the soul’s hfe with God, 
such life remaining essentially unaffected by the conclusions at 
which we arrive concemmg them. Now it is of course true that 
this distinction between those questions about the nature and 
constitution of thmgs which it is vital for religion to be able to 
answer and those which are (if we may so phrase it) rehgiously 
indifferent was not present to the minds of men in the earher 
stages of the religious development of the race; and there is ac- 
cordmgly hardly any scientific or metaphysical issue on which 
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it iG not poEsible to find explicit or implicit deliverances m the 
ancient sacred books But smce science and philosophy have 
come into the world, rehgion has seemed to become progressively 
clearer m its mmd as to precisely what kmd of question it must 
contmue to make matter of its own concern, and what kind of 
question it safely can, and of necessity must, leave to science to 
deal with by its own lumen siccum We may still be very far 
from havmg attained to a finally satisfactory fixation of this Ime 
of division, yet there is probably no part of our latter-day re- 
hgious hentage that is more precious to us than just this one 
There is no modem insight to which we should be inohned to 
chng more jealously than the realisation that many of the specu- 
lative and cosmolo^cal issues concemmg which the old theolo- 
gies made bold to mstract us, and the old creeds to compel us, 
belong to regions with which rehgious faith has no direct con- 
cern and in which she has no direct competence. If, therefore, 
rehgion’s interest in the ultimate nature and constitution of 



physical knowledge a man had the more rehgious must he be 
held to be.i The truth is, however, that nobody would think of 
callmg a man religious in virtue of the extent of his metaphysical 
knowledge It is indeed true that we should hesitate to call a 
man religious who was wholly without knowledge and assurance 
with regard to the nature and meamng of the universe, but it is 
still more obvious that we should not call a man religious if, in 
addition to such knowledge, he did not also manifest some im- 
pulse to worship, to pray, to praise, and to serve. However cer- 

ttansl Oman, p, 102 
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tam it IS, therefore, that reh^on imphes a Weltanschauung, it 
is also clear that Weltanschauung, taken by itself, is not rehgion 

( 3 ) Moreover it is m the third place to be noted that it is 
only some Weltanschauungen -which could even be supposed to 
have a place in rehgion. If it were in any sense true that the 
essence of rehgion consisted in philosophising, then it -would 
follow that all philosophies were as such religious. We should all 
grant, however, that while some systems of philosophy may 
justly be called rehgious, there are other systems which are 
definitely irrehpous, opposed to reh^on. Hence it is impossible 
to believe that religion and philosophy can be the same tbmg 

We may sum up the three points so far noted by saying that 
reli^on and metaphysics, instead of bemg contenmnous, seem 
rather to be like two circles which have some part of their area 
: in common but are nevertheless eccentric Metaphysics, it is 
clear, centres in knowledge of the nature of things, while rehgion 
as clearly has its centre somewhere else. 

( 4 ) Where the centre of rehgjo^'iicTSiallJ'jJre mSy BWme 
somewhat clearer to us if we noticeHa fourth respect in which 
' religion seems to differ from metaphysi^^amely, that while dis- 
ciphned academic leammg and the pursucM^ of stnet scientific 
method undoubtedly count for a very greatly in the study of 
metaphysics, we cannot help feelmg that rcli^on is a thing for 
simple men. We feel indeed that as regards the kmd of knowl- 
edge and assurance for which religion characteristically stands, 
the trained and learned philosopher has no advantage at all over 
the most unlettered of the saints Here is a region m which the 
Stagirite scholar has no other organ of -vision than that which 
is equally in the possession of the Galilean peasant Here is a 
*16^00 in which pre-eminence follows not upon the possession 
of a more perfect scientific meUiod but upon the possession of 
a purer and a simpler heart. 

But it is clear that although, for our religion, we are every whit 
as likely to go to the unlearned saint as to the most accom- 
plished and scientifically minded metaphysician — and do m fact 
go to Jesus Christ rather than to Aristotle, yet there is a kind of 
knowledge which we can get in greater perfection from Anstotle 
thari we can from Jesus Christ; and it is clear that this kmd of 
knowledge is what we mean by metaphysics. We shall, m fact. 
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n6ver be able to persuade men that our Lord and St. Paul were ; 
as accomplished and perspicacious metapliysiciam as Democritus 
and Anstotle, Hume and Locke, Mr. Bradley and Mr. Russell 
If therefore we allow the view tq pass unchallenged that rehgira 
^d metaphysics are at bottom -toe same thmg and that Jesus 
£d Paul were in their rehgion attemptmg to do nothmg differ- 
mt from what the philosophers are domg in their philosophy, 
the conclusion will almost inevitably be drawn that the philoso- 
phers are doing it better; and so philosophy will simply supplant 
religion in the sense which Croce so clearly indicates. The dis- 
placement of rehgion by scientific metaphysics is the only logical 
result of the rationahstic position and, as a matter of fact, it is 
the residt at which the large majonty of those holding that posi- 
tion have in their own hearts arrived. 

(6) Tmally, we shall here mention, though we must leave it to 
a future chapter to dwell upon, two further positive characters 
of religion which serve not only to differentiate it from specula- 
t niij determine where its own real centre 

lies The fii^ of these is^^e notably practical nature of the re->, 
hgious mterest as ove^^ainst the philosophical. This does nof^ 
mean that philosoph^as no practical interest, for that would 
be to say that il:^^ no interest at all, seeing that in the last 
analysis, as Etot says, "all interest is practical ” Nevertheless, 
it 18 undoubtedly true that in philosophy we seem to be in the 
first place concerned with the intellectual desire to understand, 
whereas in religion we are much rather concerned with the prac- 
tical desire to find a firm founc(ation on which to build our lives 
The reason why we feel that so many philosophical issues are 
of no concern to rehgion^s just that they seem to have no direct 
bearing on the actual busmess of life “The results from my vari- 
ous questions as beanng upon the value of God,” says Professor 
Pratt, speakmg of a questionnaire which he had issued, “would, 
therefore, seem to' point all one way. God is valued not as an 
explanation of thmgs and an assistance to the understanding but 
rather as an immediate help to the practical and emotional hfe.”^ 
And we may take this from Auguste Sabatier. 


“There is this amount of truth m the ancient hypothesis that rehgion 
arose out of fear; namely, that it places us on the practical arena of fife, 
> Fsvtiiolosv of SeKeioti: Belitf, p 278, Cf also what is said on p 217. 
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and not m the theoretical repon of science The question man puts to 
himself m rehgion is 81^83^5 a question of salvation, and if he seems some- 
tunes to be pursuing in it the enigma of the umverse, it is only that he 
may solve the enigma of his life.”* 

Very closely connected ryith this practical character of religion 
is the other character which here falls to be mentioned— namely, 
the sense of obligation which seems to attach to rehgious belief 
m contradistinction from philosophical knowledge. Of the faith 
of which reli^on discourses it has been said that, 

“To doubt would be didoyalty, 

To falter would be sin ” / 

But there is nothing, on the other hand, tojwhich scientilc phi- 
losophy feels so much obliged to clmg as to its complete keedom 
of inquiry. Here then is another pomt of difference betiyeen re- 
hgion and philosophy— that we think it right to put forward in 
the name of rehgion only those behefs about the nature of thin gs 
which it would in some real sense be di slesa lissad sbamefuLto 
doubt 

^ TVe may sum up our criticism as ^jws. Philosophy is un- 
'doubtedly the foster-daughter of rehgion^nd rehgion undoubt- 
edly does hold within itself a certain know^fij^of the ultimate 
nature of things which any fully synoptic philosopj^y must use as 
one of its soimces of insight But rehgion is nevertheless some- 
thing quite charactenstically different from what we mean by 
philosophical speculation 

v 

ni 

The rationalistic readmg of religion, as being nothing more 
than primitive cosmology has, however, frequently found further 
sustenance in the notion that it was precisely as a quasi-scientific 
h 3 q)othesi 6 to explain the facts of the natural world that rehgion 
first made its appearance in the imnd of man. If this were ac- 
tually the case, then certainly it would be our duty altogether 
to abandon the ancient faiths of man and to place our sole reh- 
ance upon modem scientific cosmological research; for there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the facts of the natural world are 

> Esqubse (f une FhttosopJiie de la Belltion, Eng. transl , p 13. I lure bere com- 
pressed Eereral of Sabatier's sentences into one 
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better understood by the modern investigator than they were by 
the ancient prophet and apostle Indeed the only trouble is to 
understand how, if this view of its meaning be the true one, re- 
b^pn did not die out long ago. As Burkheim says. 

*'That men have an mterest m knowing the world which surrounds 
them, and consequently that thdr reflection should have been applied to 
it at an early date, is somethmg that every one will readily admit . . . 
But if ... it 15 of these reflections that r^gious thought was bom, it is 
impossible to eiqilam how it was able to survive the first attempts made, 
and the persistence with which it has mamtamed itself becomes unintelligi- 
ble ... Whatever we may do, if rehgion has as its pnncipal object the 
eiqiression of the forces of nature, it is impossible to see m it anythmg- 
mote than a system of lymg fictions, whose survival is mcomprdiensible."* 

Perhaps, however, enough was said at an earlier point in our 
discussion to demonstrate the wrong-headedness of any such no- 
tion As long ago as the seventeenth century we found Pascal 
exolauning “how remarkable it is that no biblical author makes 
use of nature prove God",® and a century later we 

find Hume urging upon hi^eneration that “the first ideas of re- 
ligion arose not from a e^templation of the works of nature but 
from a concern wi^^wgard to the events of life, and fromJIie 
mcessant hopes yi^ears which actuate the hiiinan Tnind.” ^ The 
truth IS, as wrf'have already said, that the assurance of God is 
much more an assurance with which we, as spiritual beings, face 
the facts of nature than it is an assurance wtuch we derive from 
the contemplation of these fact^ Rehgion does indeed offer us 
its own mterpretation of the natural order of tbinga^ but the in- 
teipretation it offers is not of the order of a scientific explana-' 
tion, that IS to say, it dops not elaun, hke the eiqilanations of 
science, to be the simplest interpretation or to be in any ordmary 
sense an impartial one Its faith is not a hypothesis, but a sacred 
trust. TVhat it mamfests is not the humble and empiricallyi 
minded acceptance by the human mmd of nature’s appearances, ' 
but rather the self^aiffiertion of the human ^int over against 
nature And it is this very self-assertion which expresses itself, in 
the later stretches of history, m that conflict between rehgion and 
natural science with which we were concerned in the foregoing 

I B Durkholm, ElmmUtrt/ Forma, Eng transl , pp 70-81 

•Peiatcs, 243. ‘Nalural Hiatorv of Ftlfeion (ed. Green and Grose), p. 316. 
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chapter. To iihe rationalist the conflict appears merely as an un- 
equal struggle between an old and dead cosmology and a new 
and hvmg one, but in truth it is rather the modem counterpart 
of a struggle which was every whit as familiar to our rude fore- 
fathers as it is to our most enlightened selves— the struggle be- 
tween inward faith and apparent outward fact. It is precisely 
this truth which Feuerbach and Freud have tned to express by 
saying that religion is a pTojection upon the face of nature of 
certam elements in our own spintual natures, our only quarrel 
with them bemg in regard to the particular account they give of 
the spintual elements that are thus projected And the whole 
matter has been well summed up by one who, as we hmted be- 
fore, was not entirely uninfluenced by Feuerbach— Albrecht 
Ritschl: 

“In every rehgion what is sought, with the help of the superhumEn 
spintual power reverenced by man, is a solution of the contradiction m 
which man finds himself as both a part of the worl^f nature and a spm- 
tual personahty claimmg to dominate natiilS*^* Consequently no 
proof of God’s cidstence starts properly sqvc that which accepts as gim 
man’s self-distmction from nature, and hS^jideavouiB to maintain him- 
self against it or over it ’’* 

IV 

Special attention must, however, be devoted to one quarter in 
particular from which, dunng the last half-centurj’, support has 
seemed to come to the rationahstic reading of religion— namely, 
the supposedly decisive palaeanthropologieal evidence that rehgion 
was originally o product of the animistic outlook. 

This view was put forward by E p Tylor in his great work 
on Primitive Culture. According to Tj'lor, there prevails among 
all peoples, in the most primitive stage of cultural evoluUon to 
which it is possible for us to penetrate, the tendency (for which 
he corned the name of animism) to explain the vanous phenomena 
of nature by supposing the presence behind them of souls or 
spirits like the souls or spirits that are in men. It is natural, how- 
ever, that once such superhuman spirits nre believed to erist, 


' SeMfcrtlmmg vnd VcrstShnunji, vo\ ni, Eng transl.pp lOa, 210 The tamo point 
Is again and again Insisted on by Schwcltier in his lltUo boot CMslUinUu ontf lit 
RtUftita of the World “BcUglon," ho says on page 00. "Is not a tnovlcdge ol the 
dlslne which springs Ih>m the contemplation of tbo unltcisa’' 
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eome effort should be made to mduce them to exercise them un- 
canny powers to man’s benefit rather than, as might otherwise be 
the case, to his disadvantage and destruction Resort is accord- 
ingly had to flattery and bribery, to prayer and praise, to sacri- 
fice and offenng. Ihus do the spints become gods, and thus do 
rehgiouB worship and commumon come into being. 

Now of the several generalisations which are contamed in this 
construction there are two which have never been very senously 
questioned since Tylor wrote first, that at a certam very early 
stage in its cultural development the animistic habit of thought 
seems to be umveisal m the race and to dominate its whole out- 
look, and, secondly, that from that stage onward animism and 
rehgion seem to go hand in hand and to make common cause 
with one another Matters have, however, gone very differently 
with Tylor’s remaimng generahsation, namely, ‘that it is out of 
the animistic outlook that lehgion itself directly anses So far 
IS this from being now a matter of general agreement among an- 
thropologists that^'?^on the contrary, a favourite butt for their 
criticism They pomt oi^in the first place, that the anmiistic 
outlook on the world, y^en stnctly by itself, has no rehgious' 
quahty at all, and &?iyit only becomes possible to think of it as* 
arousing a ge^w3^ religious response in man’s mmd .when we 
suppose him tu have been already, and quite mdependently, in,' 
possession of some religious impulse They point out furthermore' 
that, however universal the animistic tendency of thought may 
be among men who have reached a certam stage of culture, there 
IS yet reason to distinguish a still earlier and more primitive 
cast of mind for which the conception of personalised spirits has 
not yet developed, and they claim that to this stage in the evolu- 
tion of general culture there corresponds also a charactenstic 
stage in the development of rehgion. We have consequently 
heard much of recent years, and that from the very foremost 
special students of the subject— such as Marett, Wundt, Soder- 
blom, and Durkheuni— of a defimtely preammistic stadium m 
reh'gion's development It is mdeed granted by all these scholars 
that not until the fully animistic level is reached can men con- 


® The Threshold of RcUaion Wundt. 

^ dM aottcs 0 lauticns (1916), cb n, 
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ceive of the existence of gods in the full personal sense and that, 
as Soderblom puts it, “animism does for faith in God exactly 
,'what it does for the conception of human nature— it enables 
jdeity to be regarded as will and individual personality.”^ But 
that, it is held, is nq reason why at an earlier stage there should ' 
not be reli^ouB manifestations of another kind in which super- 
human spirits play no part at all; and as a matter of fact it is 
now very generally agreed that we have not a few examples of 
such ‘godless’ reli^ons still eristing in the world; as, for example, 
the cults of the Australian bushmen which have been very thor- 
oughly investigated by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and, later by 
Strehlow. 

There is, moreover, one fact about all these departures from 
Tylor’s position which, though it has received far too little no- 
tice, is yet of the very greatest significance for our present argu- 
ment— namely, that, in reality, they have all of them resulted 
not from the emergence of any new pakeanthropological data 
but rather from a sounder general imdefttanding as to what 
religion, as we know it in our own hearts and lives, actually 
and essentially is. The real reason v^we are not now able 
with Tylor to look upon relipous faith by-product of the 
animistic habit of thought is simply that we>sn nq longer feel, 
as Tylor was able to do, that belief in the existence of super- 
human spirits constitutes the true inmost core of the reli^ous 
consciousness. It is indeed true that since Tylor’s day many 
new facts have come to light (or at least have come to be more 
clearly and confidently understood) with reference to some prim- 
itive peoples in whose outlook spirits play but a small part and 
gods, apparently, no part at all. But„t/ we had not meanwhile 
revised our working conception of what religion essentially is, 
the natural inference to draw from these facts would have been 
not that the religion of these peoples is of a non-animistic variety 
but rather that these peoples are entirely without religion of any 
land. The fact that it is the other conclusion which has actually 
been drawn is a most sigmficant connnentary on the nature of the 
whole inquiry. 

A good illustration of this point may be seen in the case of 
Soderblom. “The Australians,” he remarks, “worship no spirits 


> Op, eU., p. 31. 
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and no gods ” He then quotes from Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
a description of an Australian initiation ceremony, “leaving it,” 
as he says, “to the reader to decide whether what is described is 
rehgion or not”, and when he has fimshed quoting, he contents 
himself with askmg merely, “Can anybody read this passage 
without feeling that in it we have somehow to do with the Aus- 
tralians’ religion?”^ In other words, it is taken for granted that 
the only final appeal is to our own inward knowledge of what 
rehgion really is 

We begin to see, then, that the rationalistic conception of tlie 
essential nature of reh^on cannot logically appeal for support 
to the animistic theory of rehgion’s ongm, for the simple reason 
that it is itself the real startmg-point from which that theory 
sets out We have already pointed out that though inqmnes into 
the reh^on of our remotest ancestors are often nowadays held to 
shed light upon the nature of the hold which rehgion has over 
our own souls to-day, the real illummation must almost always 
be the other way about, our mterpretation of the scanty objec- 
tive data concerning primitive human mentahty bemg very large- 
ly dependent upon our i^^Jiixispective knowledge of our own spmt- 
ual natures, and thiygid case m point Our conclusion must con- 
sequently be that.ff^nsm itself is in no wise a specifically relig- 
ious attitude pf^nnd, but is simply man’s first crude system of 
natural philosophy; and that, though religion showed herself as 
ready to combine with animism and to use it as a framework for 
her thinking as she has smce shown herself ready to combme with 
and to make use of more scientific cosmologies, her own centre 
of gravity is to be looked for in a very different quarter.* 

>Ilas Wcrdea ies GottesglauI«ms,^p 194-195 

> "Aiilnilsm," says HOSdlns, "Is a concspUim of tlie world, mid Is not. In and for 
Itsdf, a religion But It Is Interesting to tbe pliflosopby of rdlglon, because It Is the 
most elementary world-conception whicb religion bas pressed Into her serrlce " 
(PMIosophu of Belitfon, Eng transL, p 137 } "It is the earliest system of natural 
pbllGsopby," says Frln^e-Fattlsen (Idea of ImmorlaUlv, p 7 ) "Her Anlml^us," so 
BauwenhoS {BelisionsphilosopMe, p 38) quotes Tlele as saying, "1st nieht selbst dne 
Bellglon, Eondem cine Art prlmltlyer Fbllosophie, die nlcht aUeln die Religion, sondem 
das game Leben der Naturmenschen beherrscht " And what Sauwenhofl hlmsdfadds 
Is worth reading "If man," says Jostrow, "was without religion before the animistic 
theory presented Itself to his mind, nnimfgm by Itself would not have' led to tba rise 
of reUglan " (Studu of BfUtion, p 183.) 
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V 

In treating of the rationalistic identificaiaon of rehpon -mth 
metaphysical speculation rre have, so fax made no mention of 
a name which may seem to many to be the most important of all 
m this connection— the name of Hegel This defect must now be 
made good Was Hegel really a rationabst? And did he, no less 
than Croce, regard rehgion as merely a primitive, and so far un- 
satisfactory, attempt to do what philosophy afterwards does more 
perfectly? It is precisely because the answer to these questions is 
not so entirely clear as might be desired (and is to some extent 
mvolved in controversy) that we have thought it well to put it 
rather at the end than at the beginning of this chapter’s discus- 
sion 

It must be admitted that Hegel himself would have been very 
much scandalised at bemg called a rationalist (though perhaps 
he would not have so much objected to the nearly allied epithets 
of mtellectuahst and panlogist); for he always looked upon 
hunself as bemg the declared enemy of what, with special refer- 
r- ence to Wolf and his school, he called “der alte Rationalimm ” 
It must also be admitted that the milueq^ of Hegel has been 
genumely potent in the cntical demolition and final disappear- 
ance from our midst of not a few of the absurdities of this older 
rationahsm The Hegelian Religionsphilosophie has contnbuted 
lull share of the nails by the help of which the “natural the- 
ology” of an earlier day has been at last made so secure m its 
coffin On the other hand, to such of his contemporanes as 
Schleiermacher and Schopenhauer, and to such later wnters as 
Ritschl and Herrmann on the one hapd and William James and 
Bergson on the other, Hegel appears as the most thoroughgomg 
rationalist of all; and while none of these wnters can be re- 
garded as entirely fair and sympathetic m their cnticism of him, 
it seems impossible to believe that they are without fundamental 
justification 

Let us then consider what Hegel has to say concerning the re- 
lation of rehgion to philosophy 
First, as to the sources of philosophic insight At the centre of 
Hegel’s philosophy hes the behef that all reahty forms a smgle 
spiritual organism. The one ultimate being, he believes, is Abso- 
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lute Spirit. may be called the skeleton structure of this 
Absolute Spint is to be found in logic— in the kind of logic rep- 
resented by Rant's system of categories and especially in the 
great formula or prmciple which Hegel himself holds to be cen- 
tral to such logic, the Tnadic Synthesis of bemg, not-bemg, and 
bemg-for-self, but m order to a knowledge of the filling of it we 
must bring this logic to bear upon the various departments of 
our experience, such as sense-expenence, morahty, and art To 
Hegel these departments of expenence are just so many ‘spheres 
of the Absolute,’ that is to say, so many different re^ons in 
which the Absolute reahses itself and in which its characteristic 
structure is to be recognised. Philosophic knowledge or knowl- 
edge of the Absolute is thus to be attorned, first throu^ a purely 
deductive study of logic, and then through a study of the various 
departments of experience with a view to the recognition in them 
of a concrete embodiment of the principles which logic has al- 
ready presented to us in abstract form * 

And now what of religion? Is it a special sphere of the Abso- 
lute like morality or art? Hegel's answer is that it is not, but is 
rather comparable to philosophy itself in that it is concerned 
uath the Absolute as such. The fact is, he explains, that rehgion 
and philosophy deal with an identical object, but differ in the 
form in which ^Ue knowledge of that object is presented. Re- 
ligion gives us only Vorstcllungcn of the ultimate reality, that is, 
imaginative representations, but philosophy gives us Begn{}c, 
exact and adequate concepts or notions. Chronologically, re- 
ligion of course comes first, imapnative representation always 
preceding philosophic conception. “In point of time, the mind 
makes general images of olgects, long before it makes notions of 
them But philosophy, when it does come, gives us a knowl- 
edge that IS in all ways more adequate to the nature of the Object 
known 

In a general way this may seem to be clear enough. Religion, 


°<Wl'* EdbUjU roUOTCrs, tho lato Dr J M E 
dncrltad Ua am philosophical mothod "I Jiavo divided 
oraplrleal Premises— 'somethlDg 
d'^frcntlatcd ’ In Hie second part the reralls obtalnod In 
chnroctcrWlcs whihh omplrlcal obserra- 

ra°u Br/rw, ‘''® ®*lstont '’—Cenlmpo- 

raru BrUhh Philosophy, od Muirhead. first scries, n 2S2 ^ 

^ logic (tr WallBca). p i 
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tve understand, is but a first intuitive and imaginative realisa- 
tion of the truths which Absolute Ideahsm afterwards discloses 
to us in the severer and more ngorous thought-forms of meta- 
physics Everything, however, depends on the further defimtion 
of the distinction that is here implied TVhat exactly is the Vor- 
stellung and what exactly is its relation to the Begnfff 

Theie is no doubt that Hegel's answer to these questions is 
confused and wavering In particular he seems unable to make 
up his mind clearly as to whether the charactenstic quahtj' of 
the VoTsteUung lies in its relation to /cehng or in its relation to 
picture-thinkvng To accept the former view would, of course, be 
to embrace the romanticist theory of religion with which we shall 
have to concern ourselves in our next chapter, and to make the 
dtifereniia of religion to consist in the element of feehng it con- 
tains; and in view of Hegel’s professed hatred of romanticism 
and of his philosophical hostibty to its greatest exponent, Schlei- 
eimacher, it may seem strange to attnbute to him any leaning 
in that direction. Nevertheless it is certain that he had such 
leanings; and “faith or feeling” is a phrase that not mfrequently 
■' escaped his pen He protests vigorously enough agamst the ex- 
tremer forms of the distinction here implied Tlie real distinction, 
he insists, is not between thought as such and fcclmg as such. 

“These doctnnes would put thou^t and feehng so far apart as to make 
them opposites, and would represent them as so antagonistic that feeling, 
particularly rehgious feehng, is supposed to be contommated, perverted, 
and even annihilated by thought .They also emphatically hold that re- 
hgion and piety must grow out of, and rest upon, somethmg very difTenent 
from thought. But those who m^e this separation forget meanwhile that 
only man has capacity for religion, and that annuals no more ha^e re- 
ligion than they have law and morahty.’** 

Yet, as he argues, they cannot but recognise that it is nothing 
but “thouglit which marks the man off from the animals.”- The 
real distinction is thus rather between pure thought on the one 
hand and “thinking under the guise of feehng" or, conversely 
expressed, “feelings that have been moulded and permeated by 
thought” on the other TVliile, therefore, the Vorstellung of re- 
ligion is undoubtedly a kind of thinking, its pecuhar character- 
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istic is that it is affective or emotional thinking For the benefit 
of those who may find it strange that two such opposite tenden- 
cies as rationalism and romanticism should here be conjoined in 
a smgle thinker, we may quote the following passage from a 
writer whose histoneol generalisations we have already on more 
than one occasion found to be valuable. 

“No one accustomed to the study of ideas will be suipnsed to discover 
that at the root of these two opposite extremes of Bationalism and what 
we may call, for want of a bet^ name, Sentimentalism, there hes the 
same mistake Both declme to enter upon the task of attempting to wnder- 
stand rdigion/ram vnlhm, that is, Rationalism as well as Sentunentalism 
refuses to reason its full rights. Like Sentunentalism, then. Ra- 
tionalism demes the mteUigible or rational character of rehgious expenence 
Thus Rationalism and Sentunentalism are found in history m close con- 
tigmty 

At other times, however, the Vorstellung is represented by 
Hegel, not as an emotional, but rather as a pictonal, representa- 
tion of its object; and, it is probable that it is this way of lookmg 
at the matter which means most for Hegel’s own thinkmg, as it 
is certainly closer to the etymological significance of the word 
The Vorstellung is now held to grasp its object by means of 
generalised images, thus diffenog from the Anschauung of ss- 
thetic art, whidl^deals in particulansed images. It is however 
pointed out by Hegel that “picture-thinking” must of necessity 
be also “matenalised thinkmg”; for it is only of matenal things 
that we can have images Hence to think of immatenal thin ga 
by means of VorsteUungen is to think of them in matenal terms 
or (as it has been well expressed by one of Hegel's followers) to 
envisage the thmgs of one ^orld in terms of another. 

Sometunes Hegel conjoms in a single sentence these two ways 
of differentiatmg the Vorstellung of religion from the Begrijf of 
philosophy. A good example is a passage in the Philosophy of 
Right where he sums up the whole matter as follows* . 

‘"lie TJmversal Spmt exists concretely in art m the form of perception 
and im^, m rehgion m the form of feehng and pictonal imaginative 
thinking, and in philosophy m the form of pure free thought 

»0 O J Webb, FroUtnuintAeBcIaKonorGodonilJVfan, pp 72-73" It Is not Bug- 
ged that Mr Webb would approve our application of this passage to Hegel's case 

* Dvde’e ttansl,, p, 431, 

13 
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Our next question must be as to the relative value of the tvo 
forms of knowledge of the Absolute, the Vorstellvng and the 
Begnff, relipon and philosophy. And here again there are two 
to Hegel’s thought and two positions between which he 
seems to waver On the one hand he seems to allow not only 
that rehgion was the first to occupy the common field, but also 
that, to the end, it is religion that must be the creative and for- 
ward-movmg force It is always popular religion, he would 
seem to say, and not academic philosophy, that must break new 
ground, the duty of philosophy being rather to set in order the 
ground abeady broken The function of philosophy, in other 
words, is interpretative rather than creative, and interpretation 
can never "catch up’’ with creation There is, for instance, the 
celebrated passage in the Philosophy of Right: 

"Only one word more concerning the desire to teach the world what it 
ou^t to be For such a purpose philosophy at least alwaj’s comes too late. 
Philosophy, as the thought of the world, does not appear until reahty has 
completed its formative process and made itself ready . . 1111100 phi- 
losophy pamts its grey in grey, one form of life has become old, and by 
means of grey it cannot be rejuvenated. The ovl of Mmerva lakes its 
fli^t only when the shades of night are gathering 

In the Philosophy of Religion he expresses himself no less 
plainly '• 

^ “It IS not the concern of philosophy to produce religion m any mdinduol. 
Its eioslence is, on the contrary, presupposed ns forming what is funda- 
mental in eveiy one So far as man’s essential nature is concerned, nothmg 
new IS to be mtroduced mto him. To tiy' to do this would be as absurd as 
to give a dog prmted wntmgs to chew, under the idea that m this way you 
could put nund mto it Ho who has not extended his spintual mtei^s 
beyond the hurry and bustle of this fimtb world, nor succeeded in lifting 
himself above this life through aspiration, through the anticipation, 
throu^ the feehng of the Eternal, and who has not yet gazed upon tlie 
pure ether of the soul, does not possess in liimsclf that element which it is 
our object here to comprehend 

Again, in the opemng pages of the smaller Logic we find him 
pouring scorn on the idea that only philosophy can' give us as- 
surance of God’s reality and urging that "such a doctrine would 
find its parallel if we said that eating was impossible before wo 


< Op. cll , p 30 
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had acquired a knowledge of the chemical, botanical, and zoo- 
logical qualities of our food, and that we must delay digestion 
till we had finished the study of anatomy and physiology.”^ If 
all that is here said be taken in earnest, then it is to the Vmtel- 
lungen of rehgion that we must still continue to look for the 
livmg and growmg substance of our knowledge of God, and phi- 
losophy can do no more than systematise, and to that extent 
clarify, what is already in our secure possession. 

There is, however, another and very different side to Hegel's ■ 
thought about the relationship of philosophy to religion, and it 
IS a side which, as we cannot help feeling, exercises an influence 
on Ills general outlook which is incommensurate with the extent 
to which he allows himself to give expression to it. For it is 
difficult to escape the impression tliat it is from philosophy rather, 
than from rehgion that Hegel himself prefers to draw his own 
spiritual nourishment. Many and sincere as are the tributes he 
pays to historical rehgion and to the “ordinary thought” (as he 
calls it) of which it is a fruit, we still feel that these have lost 
their power to satisfy himself, and that in his own mind phi- 
losophy has in a real sense taken their place As we might ven- 
ture to put it, the li^t by which Hegel himself lives is not so 
much Chnstiarnty as Absolute Idealism. As one histonan has 
remarked of ha system: “In the last issue we come upon a great 
formula, and when that absolute truth is found, rehgion is not 
only satisfied but surpassed.”^ And mdeed Hegel is often qmte 
frank in admitting that the form under which rehgion grasps 
reahty is a form tliat is less adequate to the true nature of reality 
than IS the form under which philosophy grasps it; and that ac- 
cordingly rehpous faith, though indeed it provided the initial 
stimulation, can nevertheless not provide the final goal of the 
philosopher’s spintual pilgrimage. Religion as such can nevei 
sotis/y the philosopher’s own soul. We read in one place: 

“Mthough many a great and richly endowed nature, and many a pro- 
found intelli^nce, has found satisfaction m rehgious truth, jret it is the 
Notion, this inherently concrete thought, that is not yet satisfied ”• 


But, as has been said, it is on the whole not so much in explicit 

'Ionic, Eng tnuul , pp 3-4 
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Etatcments as in the general spirit of Hegel s ■wriUng, and be- 
tween the bnes of it, that we find this ade of his thought ex- 
pressed 'In general there is certainly left upon us the impresaon 
that it IS in philosophy and not in rehgion that tlie Spint of Man 
reaches the climax of its development And it is, of course, just 
here that, in spite of the real resemblance which we noted, the 
final outcome of Hegel’s teaching is diametncally opposed to 
that of Schleiennacher, so that we cannot doubt that their pro- 
pounders were fundamentally nght m regarding one another with 
philosophic hostihly. Both alike agree m holding philosophy to 
be a product of pure thought and religion to be somehow a mat- 
ter of feelmg; but Schleiennacher places his final reliance on the 
latter, while Hegel places his on the former ^ 

The best commentary on this ambigmty in Hegel’s attitude to 
rehgion is to be found m the later history of Hegeban theologj' 
m Germany. As is well known, Hegebanism very quickly dmded 
itself mto two very diverse streams of tendency known as its 
Left and Right Il^ngs “Hegel’s religious philosophy,” says 
Pfleiderer, “was from the first a Janus bifrons, from xihich ac- 
<r cordmgly the theology to which it gave birth was developed in 
two contraiy directions ”2 On the one hand there were thoso 
who seized upon his tendency to bebe\c that the creatnc insight 
of religion must always be in advance of that of {Tnilosophy, and 
understood him accordingly as an uncompromising champion of 
orthodox Chnstianity. On the other hand, and always in the 
majority, there were those who were more impressed by his in- 
sistence upon the unsatisfying nature of the VorsteUung as a 
cogmtive form and by his own ob^nously greater personal attach- 
ment to philosophy And, as Croce n/^tly argues, “it would be 
impossible to decide which of the two interpretations was the 
more faithful to the thought of Hegel, for both of them were 
founded upon Hegehan doctrines, and were opposed and hostile 


' F Kattenbusdi, in his irell-lcnown Uttlo monosrapb Van ScMftemacher :u Bitichl, 
did real Eerrica in pointing ont tlio surprising rcscmblancQ of Khat Schlclcrniachor sure 
about religion to some things that Hegel sajn about it "Mclncs Erachtens ’ he writes 
“1st zwischen Schleiennacher und Hegel in dcr AulTassung \om W e'en dcr Itcllglon 
keln erhebUcher Unterschied vorhouden ** (Dritto Aufl , p ig ) Perhap'! however, 
this la to go a little too far in Tiew of his later statement “Was f Or Hegel das spckula- 
tivo Denken leistet, das lelstet fUr Schleiennacher das schlcchthlnlgo AbhBngigkcltegc- 
fllhl” (P 22) 

•Onelopment of T/uology, Eng. transl , p. isx. 
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to one another, precisely because those doctrines were contra- 
dictory 

There is, however, one matter in which both divisions ol the 
school are at one, because concerning it Hegel’s teaching is quite 
unequivocal. This is the basic assumption that religion is char- 
acteristically and necessarily bound up with the Vorstellmg, 
with picture-thinkmg, and would cease to be religion and become 
something else (namely, metaphysics) if its picture-thinking 
were to give place to deeper and exacter reflection. 'We call this 
assumption basic, because we behove it to be the ultimate foun- 
dation on which Hegel’s whole Bebgionsphilosophte is built and 
to which the whole Hegelian manner of theologismg owes its dis- 
tmctive character. It is therefore on this assumption that we 
must concentrate our cnticiem 

Hegel would bind religion hand and foot, for good and all, to 
the forms and processes of what he calls "ordinary thought” 
These forms and piocesscs, he believes, religion can only tran- 
scend by ceasmg to be itself, by being given a wholly new start 
in the academies of learning and becoming transmuted into 
metaphysics This view, as has been said, is common to Hegehans 
of every temper, to extreme conseiwatives like Marheineke no 
less than to extreme radicals like Strauss or Croce, but the most 
temperate statements of it are to be found among lepresentatives 
of the English mediating school Here is how it is put by John 
Caird: 

"Reason translates the necessarily inadequate language in which ordi- 
nniy thought represents spintual truth into that which is fitted to express 
its purely ideal reality We can see at a glance that the language in which 
faith embodies its onm practical needs cannot be taken m its bare and 
htcral form as true or adequate to the realities it would represent When, 
for instance, the religious thought of a pnmitive tune apphes to God 
anthropomorpHcal or sensuous conceptions— when it speidm of Him as 
having eyes to behold the righteous and cars that arc open to thW ciy, 
when it conceives of Him as working for a certain period and then restmg 
from His labours, or again as enthroned in some celestiariocahty or seat 
of power . . we see at a glance, in these cases, that the form is not 
strictly homogcncoiLs with the matter to be expressed, and that to get at 
the truth we must liy lellection discount the merely symbolical or ana- 
logical element in the foim m which it is expressed 


■ ll'ftal Is Living and What Is Dead of the Philosopliu of Degcl, Eng tronsl , p 203 
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But even to the language of n purer and more CMilted Bpmtunl expon- 
ence a measure of the same inadequacy cliiigb 

^ "And the general reason for this inadcquai^- is that faith speaks, and 
necessarily speaks, in the language of one world, the world of sense and 
sight, concermng the things of another world, the world unseen and 
eternal ” 

“Philosophy seeks to lead us to a higher point of mow, from wliich the 
Eccmmg contradictions \anish. . . 

Now in reading this and all the rest tlint Caird lias to sny on 
this head, it is difficult to avoid the imprcs'ion that a certain 
side of the facts is being suppressed. We cannot liclj) wondering 
whether it is in any sense true that religious faith is thus ncccs- 
sanly bound up with primitive and popular forms of expression 
AVe cannot help asking whether, as a matter of historical fact, it 
was not advancing jaith itself, lathcr than academic philosophy, 
which first became aware of the inadequacy of a God AVho had 
eyes and cars and hands and feet and Rlio dwelt in tcniples 
made with hands Perhaps the truth is that all that philo>-ophy 
knows even on t/iis matter was first learned in the school of prac- 
f tical religion To say that the pure spirituality of God is an in- 
sight into which only philosophy can attain is to forget that it 
was religious faith which first foresaw that "the hour comefh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet nt Jerusalem, 
worship the Father . . . but . . . the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth.’’" Jlorcovcr when we 
are informed that "faith speaks, and nccc”arily speaks, in the 
language of one world conccmftig the thing® of another world,” 
we cannot but wonder why this should be 'aid of faith any more 
than of other mental aclmtics And we seem to find involved in 
this whole approach to religion a vciy serious fallacy, namely, 
that of comparing not the religion of any one people and period 
with the scientific philosophy of that same people and penod hut 
rather the religion of our most primitn c ancestors w ith the scien- 
tific philosophy of our most enlightened and modem selves! The 
truth is, of course, that primitixe science is hardly less anthro- 
pomorphic, and pnmitivo mclapliyslcs hardly less materialistic 

' The Fumlamenlat Tiros of ChnsltanUu vol 1. pi> li-M Ki '.1 .\rotlirr cwllml 
^nuoar} oxamplo of the ncficUan or nppronrlUnx Iho rvllalou^ probiriii Ihc 
lirst page or tile MifiiD writiT's Iniroiuctton lo the PhUnophv of Ttrllelon 
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(or at least 'hylozoic’), than is primitive religion; and that the 
development of religion has been as distmctly away from these 
false tendencies as has the development of science and meta- 
physics. It was to an ancient Hebrew prophet that the Spint of 
God spake and said: "My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways For as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts Nothmg, therefore, could possibly be more 
grotesquely untrue than the pronouncement of the Hegelian 
Feuerbach that "rehgion knows nothing of anthropomorphisms; 
to it they are not anthropomorphisms",® and we cannot do bet- 
ter than quote von Hugel’s very sensible comment upon it: 

"It IS certainly conteaiy to the facts that rehgion, as such, ‘knows noth- 
ing of anthropomorphisms,’ i e , that rdigion, as such, is unaware of the 
madequacy of all human thought and language to the reahties, even sun- 
ply as these are expenenced by the soul ‘0 the depth of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God I How unsearchable are his judgments, his ways 
past tracmg out This cry of St. Paul (Rom. 11 expresses the very 
soul of rehgion 

We are forced to conclude, then, that Hegel and the Hegelian 
theologians do serious mjustice to rehgious faith by thus lunitmg 
its own native range of self-expression to the realm of popular, 
pictonal, and "matenahsed" thinkmg It is true, of course, that 
the rehgion of the large mass of mankind contmues to this day 
to be clothed in figures and symbols that are inadequate to its 
true content; but this is true npt of then* religion alone, nor of 
their rehgion especially, but equally of all them thinking Hegel, 
however, was not afraid of depreciatmg the cognitive value of 
faith, because it was not u? faith that be put his trust but in phi-^ 
losophy. And indeed such depreciation was not only not unwel- 
come to him but even served a positive purpose; for it was only 
by thus representing faith, if not at its lowest and poorest, at 
least m what was far from being its highest expressions and de- 
velopments, that he was able to win any real plausibihty for his 
contention that it stood m need of supplementation and revision 
on the part of philosophy 

The essential defect of Hegeliamsm is thus common to both 


i Isaiah BB S-B > Essence of Christinmlu, trausl George Eniot, p 24 
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■B rings of the Hegelian development, and it is difSeult to know 
■which of the two embodiments of it, the radical or the reaotion- 
aiy, is the more to be deplored. In the Left Wing the master’s 
insstence upon the irredeemably popular and pictorial character 
of reli^oue thTTiking soon led to the facile identification of dogma 
vfith mythology, and so to the virtual dismissal of reli^on from 
the philosopher’s spiritual stock in trade. This is the poadon of 
Strauss, and more lately of Croce. But hardly less disastrous 
flign this complete discounting of all religious insight ■was the 
tendency of the Hegelians of the Eight to accept ■without dis- 
tinction and, as it irere, to swallow in the lump the whole re- 
li^ouE tradition as it stood. The kind of wholesale reinstatement 
of dogma -which characterises the -writings of hlarheineke, Daub, 
and others of the same temper is not really the highest form of 
tribute to the great ei^iression of the spirit of man trith which 
thQ- have here to do. Too often we have the feebng that it is all 
allowed to pass, only because none of it is held to be quite true 
There is a failure to discriminate between what is rital and what 
is merely secondaiy and incidental: between the hving and the 
routwom. We hear little of faith’s progressive criticism of its own 
detail, and we cannot help suspecting that this is because there 
lurks all the while in the background philosophy’s all-embracing 
critical discounting of the whole. Often there has been as much 
fundamental rehgious scepticism bebnd the undiscriminatmg 
conservatism of the Ei^t as behind the more subversive illu- 
Honism of the Left A good example is Hegel’s own treatment of 
tiie Doctrine of the Tnnity, which has been eagerly seized upon 
by almost all his followers.^ Is there not more genuine faith, 
more real religion, behind Schleierm^her’s v’irtual omission of 
tills doctrine from his theological scheme than behind Hegel’s 
elevation of it to the central place? Is it not because the native 
utterances of faith as a whole are taken so much less seriously 
hy Hegel than by Schleiennacher that he finds some of them so 
much easier to accept than does his illustrious contemporary? 
Yet what greater disservice could philosophy render to telipon 
than that it should thus tend in any degree to stifle the self- 
criticism of advancing faitli^ 

* * Tlis TrfcJrj* Is distincih eljr Cla’l'Tian of Ood ^ars tfVVi John Caird 
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We may therefore conclude by endorsing another statement of 
Professor Webb’s “The view,” he writes, “which sees m religion 
nothing but an imperfect and mferior kind of knowledge does < 
not . stand in need of refutation for any one who knows for - 
himself from within what religion is.”^ 

> Qod aai Penonaittii, p ISS 



CHAPTER III 

THE ROaiAKTICIST THEORY OF RELIGION 
I 

Hahxg dealt with the rationahstic theory of religion, we 
must now deal with the theory or group of theones which repre- 
sents the opposite extreme of tiie pendulum’s swing, that is to say, 
with the romanticist theory or group of theones of religion As 
is well known, it was not until the closing years of the eighteenth 
century that the pendulum of Western thought showed definite 
signs of a movement m this direction, the long reign of ration- 
alism gnnng way at last to what has come to be called roman- 
ticism 

The Romantic Movement made itself felt in almost every re- 
gion of spiritual actinty — in poetry and m literature generally, 
^ in music, m asthetic theory, in pohtical theory, in ethical theory, 
and in many other fields, and in each field it stood for very much 
the same thing— for a tendency to be altogether done with reason 
and to fall back upon other and simpler forms of mental life. 
We are here concerned with the movement only in so far as it 
has made its appearance in the field of theological theory, and 
there it has taken the form of an attempt to find the real source 
and spring 0/ the religious consciousness somewhere m the mind 
below the level at which refiective thought arises, that is, some- 
where in the pre-rational or pre-intellectual regwn Religion, 
we are now told, neither consists in nor rests upon ideas or judg- 
ments of any sort whatsoever; what are called reh^ous ideas 
being rather the products of after-reflection upon the rehgious 
consciousness than a constitutive part of that consciousness it- 
self It IS held that the difficulties and absurdities of rationahsm 
can be avoided in no other way than by thus totally discardmg 
the attempt to look upon religion as any kind of thou^t-con- 
struction or product of reflective mtelligence. 

This romanticist theory of rehgion is obviously capable of ap- 
pearing in as many different varieties as it is possible, on the 
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basis of any and every psychological analysis, to conceive of 
mental elements, or phases of mental life, that fall below the 
' level of ideation and mtellection. 

1 

n 

The mental element to which appeal was most commonly made 
in the first age of romanticism, and in almost every sphere in 
which the movement made itself felt, was feeling Indeed the 
historians of the penod have not infrequently spoken of the Age 
of Reason giving place at last to the “Age of Peehng ” And it is 
to feeling that we are referred by the greatest of all romanticist 
theologians, Fnedrich Schleiermacher 
Sohleiermaeher’s theory of religion found its first famous ex- 
pression in his Speeches on Religion to its Cultured Despisers 
pubhshed in 1799, and especially in the second speech, entitled 
“The Nature of Religion " The argument of this speech we must 
follow in some detail. Schleiermacher begins by dwelhng on the 
impossibihty of identifymg religion either with science and phi- 
losophy on the one hand or with morals on the other; or with a 
mixture of the two, so as to make it an “mstmct cravmg for 
a mess of metaphysical and ethical crumbs.” Indeed, he goes on, 
“religion resigns at once all claims on anythmg that belongs 
either to science or to morality.” “However high you go, though 
you pass from the laws to the Universal Lawgiver, in whom is 
the unity of all things, though you allege that nature cannot be 
comprehended 'mthout God, 1 would still mamtam that religion 
has nothing to do with this knowledge ” For, clearly, "quantity 
of knowledge is not quantity of piety. Piety can gloriously dis- 
play itself, both with ongmahty and mdividuahty, m those to 
whom this kind of knowledge is not original ” The scientist may 
"set God at the apex of his science," but that is not the religious 
man's “way of having and knowmg God”, the rehgious man is 
"not concerned with the nature of the first cause ” The philoso- 
pher may “prove a Tnmty m the Hipest Bemg,” but “I would 
mamtam that this is not a Chnstian Trmily because, bemg a 
speculative idea, it has its origin in another part of the soul ” 
“Were leligion really the highest knowledge, the scientific method 
alone would be suitable for its extension, and religion could be 
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acquired by study, a thing not hitherto asserted . . . Therefore 
I cannot hold religion to be the highest knowledge, or indeed 
knowledge at all t^Tiercfore, what the Chnstian lajman has in 
less perfection than the theologian and which manifestly is a 
knowledge is not religion itself but something appended to it ’’ 

Religion, therefore, being neither knowledge nor conduct, must 
be a third thing alongside of these two "Only by keeping quite 
outside the range both of science and of practice can it maintain 
its proper sphere and character Only when piety takes its place 
alongside of science and practice, as a necessarj-, an indispensa- 
ble, third, as their natural counlcrjiart, not lose in worth and 
splendour than either, will the common field be altogether oc- 
cupied and human nature on this side complete ’’ Now psy- 
chology teaches us that there arc three essential elements in all 
mental life: "perception, feeling, and activity." The first issues 
in knowledge, in the scientific life; the third I'sucs in conduct, in 
the moral life “How then arc you to name the senes of feel- 
ing? TThatlife will it form? The religious, ns I think, and as you 
will not be able to deny, when you liaie considered it more 
' closelj'. The chief point in my speech is now uttered This is the 
peculiar sphere which I would assip to religion . . Unless jou 
pant it, you must either prefer the old confusion to clear anal- 
ysis, or produce something else, I know not what, new and quite 
wonderful 

Religion, then, is essentially feeling— such is Schleiermacher's 
central position But there is another tenn winch irora this 
point onward begins to creep into the discussion, the German 
term Anschaumg, which perhaps can best be represented m Eng- 
lish as ‘intuition ’ In the first edition of the Spccchc’< Schlcicr- 
macher freely couples the two words together. Religion, lie says 
again and again, is “intuition and feeling" {Ansr/iniiiino «nd 
Gefuhl) Seven years later, in 1800, he published a second edi- 
tion of the work in which the «ccond speech was largely recast, 
and now the references to intuition arc largely excised and "in- 
tuition and feeling” becomes 'implv "feeling ” And in the Chns- 
tian Faith, published in 1821, the use of the word intuition 
viitually disappears Yet the reader feels that the single tcmi 

* Tho abOTO pa'v.aP’O' will all b. found in tht. *•* oonJ *p • -ij 1 appin-s In the 
E«cond edition of tho /irdoi With n fiw iriUliis LXCopilotu I lia^c followed On.an» 
tramlatlou 
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feeling is sMil so employed as to do dut3’’ for the compoimd 
phrase, so that it becomes of the utmost importance to be clear 
as to what exactly Schleiermacher means by feeling 

The task is by no means an easy one, because it is difficult to 
escape the impression of serious confusion in our author’s own 
mmd on the subject But we must do our best Accordmg to 
Schleiermacher’s psychology, then, msntal hfe begms in a purely 
passive reception of impressions from the surroundmg umverse 
In the first edition of the Speeches he speaks as if two elements 
could be distmguished m this experience, namely, the awareness 
of bemg impressed and an "affective,” not to say emotional, re- 
sponse to the impression The former is intmtion; the latter is 
feelmg, “Eveiy mtuition,” he tells us, “is by its very nature 
bound up with a feelmg As time goes on, however, Schleier- 
macher more and more tends to abandon the idea that the two 
elements can be distmguished from one another In the second 
edition of the Speeches the distmction is retained in one passage 
and then allowed to lapse; m the Christian Faith intuition (as 
has been said) entmely disappears and the new phrase “immedi- 
ate self-consciousness" (mmittelbare Selbstbeumstsein) is in- 
troduced as equivalent to feelmg The theory now is that feelmg, 
as the affective or pleasuie-pam element m consciousness, is to 
be identified with that primordial phase of consciousness, that 
purely immediate and passive experience of receiving impressions 
from the outside universe which is pnor to both cognition (as 
the active effort to grasp) and conation (as the active effort to 
change that which is responsible for our impressions) ^ In a 
word, feeling is that first immediate awareness of thmgs which 
precedes the earliest form either of knowledge or of desire. 

The question now anses whether all feeling is, as such, re- 
ligious, or whether religion is rather one particular kind of feel- 
ing It is a question which obviously presents difficulties for 
Schleiermacher, and his answers to it show considerable vanely. 
His general answer is perhaps that religion is a feelmg 0/ the 
infinite; an awareness of being impressed by, and a sensibility 

< Otto’e edition (a reprint of the 1st ed ). p 36 

- Otto (p 26 n ) thus summarises Sehlelermacher’s thought “Die Bellglon itIH nlcht 
das Unlrersnm besrelfen wte die Mctaph^Ik, uill nlcht dorauf irlrken ude das sltt* 
llcbe Handeln, sondem trill es andUchtlg erleben In unmlttelbarem Anscbauen imd 
FUlilen ” 
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to, the tiniverse as a whole It is, in what is perhaps the most 
familiar of all his->phrases, “a sense and taste for the Infinite” 
{Sinn und Geschmack furs Unendliche) and this becomes in 
his later magnum opus “a feeling of absolute dependence, which 
IB the same as to say a feelmg of dependence upon God But 

so contends Sohleiennacher in both editions of the Speeches — 

every feehng is really, so far as it goes, a feehng of the Infinite, 
' since all our impressions come to us from the Infimte Umverse 
which IS God, and therefore “all healthy feelmgs are pious.”® 
“Your feehng is pious,” he writes, “in so far as it is the result of 
the operation of God in you by means of the operation of the 
world upon you.”^ No concluaon, surely, could more fully 
breathe the spirit of the Romantic Movement; nor could the fol- 
lowing passage, descnptive of our immediate and essentially re- 
ligious contact with the universe in primordial feehng, have 
easily been penned at any other period in the history of thought 

“Did I venture to compare it, seemg I cannot descnbe it, I would say 
it is fleeting and transpaient as the vapour which the dew breathes on 
blossom and fruit, it is bashful and tender as a maiden’s kiss, it is holy 
r and frmtfal as a bndal embrace. Nor is it merely like, it is ^ this. It 
is the first contact of the umversal Me with an individual It fills no tune 
and fashions nothmg palpable It is the holy wedlock of the Universe 
with the mcamated Reason for a creativ'e, productive embrace. It is 
immediate, raised above all error and undeistandmg You he directly on 
the bosom of the infimte world In that moment j'ou are its soul 

In the Christian Faith this position tends to be abandoned, and 
refagion is presented rather as “the highest grade bf feehng,” the 
feehng, namely, of “absolute dependence,” in contradistinction 
from all other and lower feelmgs, though it is still claimed that 
this highest feelmg "is never found m separation from the lower 
grades of feeling with their antithesis of the pleasant and the 
pamful ”® "The common element,” he now teUs us, "m all how- 
soever diverse expressions of piety, by which these are conjomtly 
distinguished from all other feelings, or, m otlier words, the self- 
identical essence of piety, is this: the consciousness of absolute 

* Otto's edition, p 28 

-Der arblliOie Glaubc, 1st ed , § 0 Sd cd.. 5 4 

I Oman's tranalation p 4G and the note tbeioto In the 2d ed (Oman, p 105) 

I Oman, p 45 Of p 00, where It Is said that "our feelings are'the immediate product 
of the unlvetse " Cf al» p 93 ad fin 

I Oman, p 43,* 


•}9t ed., 5510-11, 2d ed, 5 5 
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dependence, or, which is the same thing, of our relation with 
God 

The question thus remains, Rliat then of doctrines and creeds, 

~ of rehgious ideas and convictions? HHiat relation do they bear to 
that infra-rational state of feeling which alone is religion? And 
how comes it that they are so generally supposed to constitute 
the very core of religion? Schleiennacher’s answer to this ques- 
tion IS always qmte definite and clear. It is simply that religious 
ideas — and with them all doctnnes, creeds, and confessions — are 
the result of later reflection upon religious feelmg, so many ef- 
forts, that is to say, to describe what one has exiierienced To 
religion itself “ideas and principles are all foreign,”- For “all is 
immediately true in religion . . but that only is immediate 
which has not yet passed through the stage of idea but has 
grown up purely in the feeling But “as a feelmg person you 
can become an object to yourself and you can contemplate your 
own feelmg. . , . Would you now call the general descnption of 
the nature of your feelmgs that is the product of this contempla- 
tion a pnnciple, and the descnption of each feehng an idea, you 
are certamly free to do so. And if you call them religious pnn- ,, 
fiples and ideas, you are not m error But do not forget that 
this is'sQientific treatment of religion, knowledge about it, and 
not religion itself.”* Most of the harsh things, therefore, which 
men say about religion should properly be said about theology. 
“They rest upon the confusion between rehgion and that knowl- 
edge which IS theology.”® Even of the idea of God it must be 
said that “there can be much piety without it, and that it is first 
formed when piety is made an object of contemplation ”® “The 
manner in which the Deity is present to man in feelmg is de- 
cisive of the worth of his rehgion, not the manner, always inade- 
quate, in which it is copied m idea.”^ In the Christian Faith this 
view-pomt IS adhered to with the most admirable consistency At 
the beginning it is laid down that “Chnstian doctrines are ac- 
counts of the Christian religious affections set forth in speech ”® 
Then, as each mdividual doctnne comes up for discussion, the 
attempt is made to exhibit it as the result of later reflection upon 

< 2d ed , {4, terns X> M BaUlle (Bdlnbun^, 1922), p 7 
’fisdR), terns Om[iii, p 4C •IWd,p 54 Italics mine 

• nid , p 47 > lild , p 00 • nid , p 94 

t iWd , p 97. I TraM. D, N, BaUlle, p. 9 
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inmediate Christian feeling; and if it cannot be so exhibited^ it 
is set aride as bring not properly indigenous to Christian the- 
ology. 

m 


■Wbat then are ■vre to say about this theory of reli^on? 'What- 
ever may be oui final verdict concenung it^ our first feelmg can 
hardly fail to be one of vrann gratitude for the great service 
■frhich it undoubtedly rendered to theology at one of the most 
critical moments of its history. To Schlriermacher belongs the 
disringmshed merit of haring been the fi^ to provide any fully 
reasoned altemaTive to rationalism. And the alternative he sug- 
gested vras one vrhich proved, in not a feiv important regrects, to 
point in the righ t, direction. Schleieimacher sarv clearly that re- 
li^on must once and for all be made independent of that “efiort 
to penetrate into the nature and substance of things**^ "wbch 
found its culmination in modem scientific cosmology. He was 
ri^t, profoundly ri^t, in contending that the roots of religion 
he deeper down in the soul than all speculative attempts to ex- 
•• plrin the world. He was right also in masting that reli^on must 
never be identified with 'mere morality,’ its true grhere lying 
s ome where between intellectual research on the one hand and 
etiiical practice on the other. But was he therefore ri^t in con- 
cluding that it could be nothing but 'pure and immediate feel- 
ing’? That is the question which must here particularly con- 
cern us. 

For Scbleleimacher’s theory, obviously, everything turns bn the 
doctrine that feeling is in itself psycholo^cally prior to the two 
other elements of mental life, knowledge and will. Feeling he 
believes to be, as such, "immediate” — that is to say, unmediated 
by ideas of any kind; so that it is throu^ feeling alone that we 
first become aware of our environment, knowledge and deare be- 
ing both alike secondary and hnediate’ products of such aware- 
ness. Eeference to the history of psychology will at once show 
ns that this doctrine constituted the backbone of the Eomanticist 
psychology. “This doctrine,” writes tire late Professor "Ward, 
“was a natural reaction from the one-sided ‘intellectualrsm’ 
which culminated in the teaching of the Leibniz-Wolffians . . . 

-Stitr., tresi Ctena, p 
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It seems to have been fostered by— if it did not originate m— the 
'sentimentalism' of Rousseau and tlie Romanticists From the 
‘faith and feelmg philosophy' of Herder and Jacobi it passed over 
to the psychology of Beneke and Fortlage . . 

This notion that "feeling alone is primordial” is, however, one 
which the advance of psychology smce Schleiermacher’s day has 
made less and less tenable Its weakness has never been more 
clearly eiqposed than by Professor Ward, whose cnticism we shall 
therefore follow somewhat closely He shows how the plausi- 
bility of the doctrine is largely dependent on the vagu^eness and 
ambigmty of the word feeling, which may be taken as denoting 

"(a) a touch, as feelmg of roughness, (b) an organic sensation, as feeling 
of hunger, (c) an emotion, as feelmg of anger; (d) any purely subjective 
state, as feeling of certamfy or of activity, (e) the one subjective state that 
' IS purely ‘affective,’ as feehng of pleasure or pam ” 

The last-mentioned alone is feelmg m the proper sense, as dis- 
tmguished from cogmtion and conation, and it is obviously in 
this sense that the psychology which Schlmermacher is followmg 
intends to affirm that feelmg is the one primary form of experi- -i 
ence Now if we do understand the contention in this strict 
sense, the only proof that could be offered in its support would, 
as Ward says, be something like this: 

"So far as we can judp, as we work downward from higher to lower 
forms of life, the possible variety and the defimteness of sense-impressions 
both steadily dimmish Moreover we can directly observe m certain 
organic sensations-^and these seem te come nearest to the whole content 
of pnmitive or infantile evpenence — scarcely any evidence of any assign- 
able quote Emally, m our sense-experience generally, we find the element 
of feelmg at a maximum m the l^er senses and the cogmtive element at a 
maximum m the higher ... If, then, feelmg predominates more and 
more as we approach the begmnmg of conscious life, may we not conclude 
that feelmg is its only essential constituent?” 

Ward’s answer is that such a conclusion is in no wise warranted. 

"A triangle may be diminished mdefimtely, and yet we cannot infer 
that it becomes eventually all angles, though the angles get no less and 
the sides do.” 

The only safe way of settling the question as to whether feeling 
can have preceded cognition and conation is to inquire mto the 

‘ PsvibaJnical Prlnetpla, p 43it, 
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relation in ■which it stands to them in our o'wn present e^enence. 
And the result of such inquiry must be as follows: 

“We have not first a change of feeling, and then a change m our sensa- 
tions, perceptions, and ideas; but, these changing, change of fcelmg follows 
In short, feeling appears to be an effect, which therefore cannot einst 
without its cause . . . The simpIeAform of psycktcal hfe, thertfore, in- 
I'oZrcs not only a subject feeling hut a subject having gualitahvdy distinguish' 
able objective presentations which are the cause of its fcding ”* 

As Ward goes on to say, however, the theory loses the main 
part of its plausibility if it is obliged to be thus precise m its 
usage of the term feeling, and in particular if it is forced to dis- 
criminate carefully between feeling and sensation, i e , between 
sensibibty and sense. It can hardly be questioned that in many 
places where Schleiermacher says “feeling," he is in reahty speak- 
ing of what •we should call sensation and sense-perception, though 
he supposes himself to be still speaking of the second of the three 
elements distinguished by the familiar analysis of mental hfe. 
In the first edition of the Speeches he had defined xehgion as 
^ "sense and taste for the Infinite”; in the second edition note is 
added to say that “sense” heie means not "sense-perception” but 
"sensibility”; yet we feel that to take this interpretation in earnest 
would be to rob his theory of most of its plausibility. If religion 
is mere sensibility for the Infinite, that is to say, a mere liking 
for the Infinite, it caimot for a moment be conceived as being 
pnor to knowledge of the Infinite. We cannot bke or dislike a 
thmg, we cannot be pleased or pamed by it, until we have become 
aware of it through sensation, perception, or some other mode of 
cogmtion, and to a certam extent grasped its nature." “Pure 
feclmg,” pnor to and without any admixture of cognition, would 
mean an awareness of being pleased or displeased without the 
most rudimentary knowledge as to what it was that was pleasing 
or displeasmg us, or (what is the same thmg) the most rudimen- 

> AU the above passages will bo found In Ward’s Psuthological Principles, pp 41-45. 
or in the artlclo on "Psycholosy” In Encffc Brit , 0th cd , p 40 

> If it bo obicctcd that we can bo seized with a sudden internal 'pain' and snifee from 
it beforo wo grasp anything about its nature, we would remind the objector that such 
3 pain is not what is meant by 'feeling' when we speah of ‘hnowing, feeling, and will- 
ing.' but is a kind of smiolfim — an organic sensation, as it is called — and that the 
awareness of it thereforo includes some element of knowing "Organic pains,' says 
Word, "are not onlj always more or less dcflidtcly localised — and this of Itself Is so 
far cognition — but they may often be distinguished as shooting, burning, gnawing etc , 
aU which symptoms indicate a certain objective quality,"— PrincfpIcJ, pp 
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tarj' detemiination of the character of our pleasure or pam 
Even, however, if such a state were conceivable, it would obvi- 
ously not answer Sohleienuacher’s purpose The feeling which is 
religious 18, according to him, no such indeterminate subjective 
state of pleasedness, rather is it in the first place an awareness 
of finite thmgs, but an awareness which is religious only in so far 
as we become aware of the Infinite through and in the finite 
“Any feelmg,” he says, “is not an emotion of piety because in it 
a single object as such affects us, but only in so far as in it and 
along with it, it affects us as revelation of God Feeling is thus 
for Schleiermacher, as Feuerbach well eiqiresses it, “the organ of 
the Infinite ” The case of Schleiermacher, therefore, seems very 
clearly to illustrate what Ward says about the Romanticist psy- 
chology generally— that “when feelmg is said to be the primor- 
dial element in consciousness, more is generally included under 
feehng than pure pleasure and pain, mz , some characteristic or 
quality by which one pleasurable or painful sensation is distin- 
guishable from another 

The ‘more’ m Schleiermacher’s case is Amchamng He began, 
as we have seen, by admittmg Amchamng along with feehng 
mto that primary precogmtive form of consciousness in which 
he believed religion to be bom Very soon, however, be seems to 
have realised the hopelessly contradictory nature of this posi- 
tion* Amchamng being so clearly a kind of cogmtion Gradu- 
ally, therefore, the term Amchamng is allowed to disappear 
But the meamng is returned, “feehng” alone now being made to do 
full duty for what was before “feehng and intuition”, nor can we 
help thinking that if the meam'ng were not so retained, the plau- 
sibility of Schleiermacher’s^iain contention would immediately 
vanish “Intuition of the Universe” {Amchamng des Univer- 
sums) ; “an awareness of the Infinite in the finite” or of the in- 
fluences upon us of finite thmgs “not by themselves but as a part 


> Seden, tr Oman, p 03 

> Op dt, p 45 0/ O C J 'VreVb.ProilemsinIheltelaUonsofGodaniMan,!) 71 
'If there Is nothing In Religion but feeling, one feeUng Is (os such) ns good as another 
As feellnga they can be distinguished only as pleasant and unpleasant To discriminate 
them further we must refer to what may be called their content, that Is, to the char- 
acteristics which may be discovered in them by analysis, when we are no longer ab- 
sorbed by the feeling, but asking ourselves what this feeling which wo have had is 
or mtans Thus wo are thrown back into the sphere of Reason, the discriminating, 
classifying, generalizing faculty bom hose t}Tann> w« were endenTourlng to escape ' 
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of the Whole, not as hmited and in opposition to other tliinga 
but as an exhibition of the Infinite in our life”; “the immediate 
consciousness of the Deity as He is found in ourselves and in the 
world”; “a feelmg of absolute dependence, as being in relation 
with God”— these are some oLthe expressions which Schleier- 
macher uses to descnbe the essence of rehgion; and it must be 
P Rid that there is not one of them that does not descnbe a defi- 
nitely cognitive state What could be meant by a feelmg of de- 
pendence which was altogether apart from the apprehension that 
we are dependent, and dependent on somethmg? How could we 
have a feelmg for (or a feelmg of bemg in relation to) the Infi- 
nite Umverse if we had not already, however vaguely, formed 
the idea of the Infinite Universe in our minds — ^and this is surely 
an idea which is a very complex and advanced product of our 
powers of ideation? The truth is that if we try to get behind, ' 
knowledge, we get behind feeling too. Even if we were permitted 
(as of course we cannot be permitted) to regard sense-perception 
as a form of precognitive feehng, we could not claim that any 
awareness of the Infimte or of God is given us in sense-percep- 
* tion as such. A worm, a frog, a human baby may doubtless be 
“influenced by the umverse” in such a way as to be aware of 
finite thmgs in it, but only a man can be aware of the Infimte, of 
the Universe recogmsed as such, or of God. And that is to say 
that the true seat of religion cannot after all be found in our 
nature as sentient but only in our nature as intelligent 

Perhaps we have now said enough to demonstrate the psycho- 
logical untenabibty of Schleiermacher’s theor}’^, but somethmg 
must be added concerning its religious inadequacy. Feeling, it 
must be said, is both too indefinite ahd too subjective a thing to 
; be made the basis of faith in God. 

First, it is too indefinite. When taken by itself, indeed, feelmg 
has no other defimteness than to be positive or negative, pleasant 
or painful. Further definiteness is given to it only when it be- 
comes determined by some cognition, when it becomes a feelmg 
of something It is only the i^ery vaguest feelmgs that could 
possibly appear to be independent of cognition, and in reality not 
even these can be so regarded A^vague feelmg is, properly speak- 
ing, not different as feeling from a definite feeling but is only a 
feehng aroused by a very vaguely apprehended object Schleier- 
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macher was able to make the reli^ous consciousness look like 
feehng only by reducing it to its vaguest form , oi rather by re- 
ducing it to something so vague and indeterminate as not to be 
properly worthy of the name of religion at all, though indeed 
bearing some superficial resemblance to rehgion’s vaguest expres- 
sions — a “sense of the Infinite,” an “intmtion of the Universe ” 
As this sense of the Infimte is supposed to be given in the most 
rudimentary form of consciousness, we may justly feel that it 
would better be called a sense of the Indefinite — ^th6 true concept 
of Infinity bemg, as has been said, a very advanced product of 
reflection. The only form of rehgion, therefore, which Schleier- 
macher is stnctly able to bnng within the compass of his defini- 
tion IS the vaguest kind of Pantheism; and in &e Syeeches there 
is much to suggest an issue of this kind It is mdeed true that 
as he grew older and maturer, he began to realise the inadequacy 
of the Universe and the Infimte (in this sense of them, as reali- 
ties immediately given in every awareness of fimte things) as 
substitutes for the God of religion. And m the Chnstum Faith 
he sets them aside entirely, endeavouring at the same time to get 
back the defimteness thus lost by a closer determination of the 
character of the feelmg itself, which he now calls a “feehng of 
absolute dependence.” Yet smee the ‘God’ of whom he now at 
last freely speaks must still be regarded as merely the name given 
to the Being whom later reflection postulates as the necessary 
cause of the feehng, the result is still a very patent impovefish- 
ment of religion as it is known in history and in individual ex- 
penence. The God of feelmg is In no sense a personal God, nor 
is the immortahty of feeling a personal immortality. Moreover 
we cannot but feel that the^suggestion of a vague Pantheism as 
being the typical and normal form of religion, however much it 
may seem to be removed by the erasure of phrases like "the In- 
fimte Universe,” is still latently present in the characterisation 
of the rehgiqua feehng as beii^ one merely of absolute depen- 
dence. 

Secondly, feeling is too subjective a thmg to be made the basis; 
of any spintual activity which, like religion, lays claun to ob-/' 
jective sigmficance Feelmg is indeed hardly more than another 
name for the subjective element in eiqjenence, for what we call 
"the personal equation,” for that in experience which is not the 
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same m any tao individuals. But any theology iihich thus rele- 
gates the religious consciousness to a purely subjective region of 
mental life must be held thereby to refute itself, since nothing is 
more certam than that religion means to be objectively true 
This impossibihty of retainmg for rehgion any claim to objec- 
tivity, if it be held to originate in feeling alone, has never been 
more clearly demonstrated than by Ludwig Feuerbach, who was, 
however, enturely willing to accept this consequence. He writes 
as follows with reference to Schleiermacher’s position: 

"It is clear that where feehng is held to be the organ of the infinite— the 
subjective essence of rehgion, the external data of rehgion lose their ob- 
jective value ” 

“If God were a being distinct from thy feehng, he would be known to 
thee m some other way than simply in feehng, but just because thou per- 
ceivest him only by feehng, he exists only m feehng— he ?e himclf otdy 
feding." 

“The last refuge of theology therefore is feehng God is renounced by 
the understandmg, he lias no longer the digmty of a real object, of a 
reahiy which imposes itself on the understandmg; hence he is transferred 
to feehng, in feehng his existence is thought to be secure And doubtless 
g this is the safest refuge, for to make feehng the essence of rehgion is noth- 
ing else than to make feehng the essence of God And as certainly as I 
exist, so certamly does my feehng exist; and as ccrtamly as my feeling 
exists, so certainly does my God exist ”• 

Out of our dissatisfaction with Schleiermncher’s theory* at least 
one positive conclusion therefore seems to emerge, namely, that 
no account of rehgion can be worthy of its object which en- 
deavours to exhibit it as anythipg less than a firm and clear con- 
vtetton, haiang its birth in the fullest daylight of human thought 
and intelligence. , 


IV 

It would perhaps not have repaid us to enter so fully into 
Schleiennacher’s xnew of rehgion had it possessed merely his- 
toncal mterest as a product of the Romantic Movement at the 
end of the eighteenth century. In fact, however, the xuew has re- 
cently made its reappearance in the theological arena, and withal 
very much in its original form, though for the most part without 
any apparent awareness of its real provenance Within the 

I Wesen dn Chritifniums, George Eliot's translation, pp 0, 278, 277. 
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American school of the Psychology of Rehgion the theory has 
once again gamed dommance that the seat of religion .lies in a 
region of ‘feelmg’ which is held to be psychologically pnor to 
knowledge and will. And once agam this theory appears, in close 
league with Pragmatism, as a radical reaction against a particu- 
lar form of rationalism or intellectuahsm, this time for the most 
part agamst the Absolute Ideahsm of the Neo-Hegehan schools 

In his book on The Essence of Christianity, published in 1902, 
Professor Wilham Adams Brown, adds the following comment to 
his bnef eicposition of Schleiermacher’s de&ution of rehgion. 

"It IS, mdeed, the fashion to-day to criticise his definition as inadequate 
and one-sided Religion, we are told, is much more than feelmg It is an 
affan of the whole man, and mcludes mtellect and will as well Such 
cnticism, however techmcally justified, rests upon a misapprehension of 
Schleieimacher’s purpose He is not attemptmg an eriiaushve defimtion 
of rehgion Re is calling attention to the fact, of which his contemporanes, 
both orthodox and rationalist, had lost sight, that rehgion is an mtegral 
element m human life, having its roots below all that is secondary and 
denved, m the recesses of the emotional nature.”^ 

Here then we once agam find championed the Romanticist con- 
tentions that our affective and emotional nature is pnmordial, 
having recesses below all that is secondary and denved, and that 
it is in these recesses that rehgion has its roots Professor Adams 
Brown's book dates from the same year as James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience, where we find these same contentions set 
out with a detail that ments our careful attention 

We may begm by notmg the, account given by James himself 
of the rationahsm agamst which be is reactmg. 

"The inteUectuslism m rdijjlon which I wish to discredit pretends to 
. . . construct rehgious objects out of the resources of logical reason alone, 
or of logical reason drawmg ngorous inference from non-subjective facts 
It calls Its conclusions dogmatic theology, or philosophy^of the absolute, 
as the case may be, it does not call them science of i^gions It reaches 
them in an a pnon way, and warrants then veracity "* 

We shall, of course, be in entire S 3 nnpathy with James in his de- 
sire to discredit this kmd of theology. Doubts begm to arise only 
when he goes on to mdicate the direction in which he hopes to 
make good his escape from it: 


*Op at, p, 167 


\Ot> e<( . p 433 
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“I do believe that feeling is the deeper source of rebgion, and that philo- 
sophic and theological formulas are secondary products, like translations 
of a teirt mto another tongue . . . When I call theological formulas 
secondary products, I mean that m a world m which no rehgious feeling 
ever existed, I doubt whether any philosophic theology could ever have 
been framed I doubt if dispassionate intellectual contemplation of the 
umverse, apart from irmer unhappiness and need of dcbverance on the 
one hand and mystical emotion on the other, would ever haie resulted in 
rehgious philosophies such as we now possess . . . Conceptions and 
constructions are ... a necessary part of our rehpon . . . Rehgious 
expenence, in other words, spontaneously and mewtably engenders myths, 
superstitions, dogmas, cre^, and metaphj’sical theologies . But 
all these int^ectual operations, whether they be constructira or com- 
parative and cntical, presuppose immediate experiences as their subject- 
matter They are mterpretative and inductive operations, consequent 
upon rehgious fcelmg, not co-ordmate with it, not mdependent of w^t it 
ascertains 


At a later point he tells us that the reason why he has "seemed 
so bent on rehabihtating the element of feeling in religion and 
subordinating its intellectual part” is that “indindualitj* is 
founded in feeling; and the recesses of feeling, the darker, blinder 
*6trata of character, are the only places in the world in which we 
catch real fact in the making.’’- "The theories which religion 
generates,’’ he adds, "are secondary; and if you wish to grasp her 
essence, you must look to the feehngs and the conduct as being 
the more constant elements 

We cannot but be struck by the almost verbal identity of all 
this with what Schleietmacher had said a hundred years earlier. 
Slight difference begins to emerge only when the American psy- 
chologiEt introduces the new-fangled conception of the sublunmal 
or subconscious self as largely corre'ativc with that domam of 
feelmg to which he has relegated religion: 

"When, in addition to these phenomena of inspiration, we take religious 
mysticiEm into account, ... we cannot, I think, avoid the conclusion 
that in rehgion we have a department of human nature with unusually 
dose relations to the transmarginal or sublunmal region . . . [This 
region] contams, for example, such things as all our momentarily inactive 
memories, and it harbours the springs of all our obscurely motived pas- 
sions, impulses, likes, dislikes, and prejudices. Our intuitions, hypotheses, 
fancies, superstitions, persuasions, convictions, and in general all non- 


iltU.pp 431-433 
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rational operations, come from it. . . . It is also the fountainhead of 
much that feeds our religion 

And yet the lue which he makes of the conception of the sub- 
limmal self once again reminds us vividly of Schleiennacher’s 
doctrine about the consciousness of the Infinite that comes to us 
in our awareness of finite thmgs. The rehgious man, James tells 
us, becomes conscious that the higher part of him 

“is contemunoUs and contmuous with a More of the same quahty, which 
16 operative m the muverse outside of him, and which he can keep in work- 
ing touch with . Let me then propose as an hypothesis, that what- 
ever it may be on its farther side, the 'more’ with which m rehgious ex- 
penence we fed oursdves connected is on its hither side the subconscious 
contmuation of our conscious Me . . . The conscious person is contmuous 
with a wider sdf throu^ which savmg experiences come . The 
farther limits of our bemg plunge, it seems to me, mto an altogether other 
dimension of existence from the sensible and merdy ‘understandable’ 
world . God is the natural appellation, for us Chnstians at least, for 
the supreme reaht^, so I will call this hi^er part of the universe by the 
name of God ”> 

Here once agam the theology of feeling seems to' leave its un- 
mistakable stamp upon the conception of God 

From among many similar statements emanating from the 
same school we may select one for further brief mention — Pro- 
fessor Pratt’s Psychology of Beligtoiis Belief, already more than 
once alluded to, and pubhshed five years after James’ work The 
book opens with a psychological theory of “the elements of psy- 
chic life,” m which the traditional tripartite analysis is criticised, 
and there is substituted for it what claims to be the more pro- 
found division between the ‘centre’ and the ‘fringe’ of conscious- 
ness, between “the closely reasoned product of articulate thou^t, 
on the one hand,” and “the unreasoned mtuitional or emotional 
product of feelmg, on the other ” These “twq chief kinds of psy- 
chic stuff” are fuller defined as follows: 

“One of these consists of the definite, descnbable, communicable ele- 
ments of consciousness; the ration^, the cogmtive, the representative; 
the material which may be made public property by means of scientifio 
Md exact description The other class is made up of the mdefimte, the 
indescnbable, the peculiarly pnvate massof subjective eiqienences, 

‘ IWd . pp 483-184. » JWd , pp SOS, S12. 616, 616, 

pp 7-S 
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Professor Pratt goes on to tell us that though in an earlier essay, 
pubhshed twelve months before, he had virtually identified feel- 
ing with this margmal consciousness, or background of conscious- 
ness, he now beheves them to be “clearly distinguishable,” 
though “very closely related” and "together forming the second 
of the two great divisions” of psychic hfe. He therefore proposes 
to “refer to this division of non-rational and non-cogmtive fringe 
and feehng phenomena as the 'feeling-background,' or the 'feel- 
ing-mass,' or some equivalent eiqiression ” It seems, he says, “to 
be the primary form of consciousness Proceedmg now to dis- 
cuss the nature of behef, he distinguidies three different forms of 
it— primitive creduhty,® intellectual behef, and belief based on 
feehng or on the “feelmg-mass ” Each of these ways of belieidng 
^ves rise to a corresponding type of religion which Professor 
Pratt traces at length throughout the historical development of 
rehgion in the world. In a concludmg chapter he asks which of 
the three kmds of rehgion is destmed m the future to justify it- 
self and to survive, and he decides in favour of the “Rehgion of 
Feehng” which is based on "emotional comuction” Primitive 
<• creduhty is fast disappearing The mobility of reason to furnish 
a satisfactory foundation for religion is more and more bemg 
reahsed Hence "m abandonmg reason as a sufficient basis for 
rehpon, we are forced back on the rehgion of feehng and of in- 
stmctive and unreasoned demands and mtuitions. Here must 
religion take up her stand and make her fight.”® “Religious be- 
hef will stand or fall with what I have called the Rehgion of 
Feeling As by James, so now»by Professor Pratt, this Rehpon 
of Feehng is histoncally identified with mysticism, which, we are 
told, "might be defined as behef mtGod based chiefly on an im- 
mediate expenence whose dominant element is feelmg ’'® And the 
book closes with words which betray the influence of the same 
master: 

"This evidence which all the mystics bear to a vast reservoir of hfe 
beyond us, iriiich is like ours and with which our life may make connec- 
tions, is the one dogma of the Rehgion of Feelmg 

3 Ibid , pp 13-15 % For critidsm of t}i!s conceptfon, see pp 95 fl, supra 

290 «/6«,pp 302-303 «IWrf.p 155 

• IWtf . p 3W A. simnar vletr is re p res e nted by Professor Hnfos Jones, tbe dls- 
fingolshed American authority on mysticism "There are regions in us ^bich underlie 
our dererest logic, our clearest t hfnwng , <xur most accurate rftTmTpffng Our memo* 
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We have already, m dealing twth Schleiermacher, said all we 
have to say in criticism of this whole position; nor does it appear 
that any of the difficulties which we found to reside in the earlier 
Theology of Feeling aie avoided in these later restatements of it 
On the other hand, we cannot but feel something of that same 
measure of indebtedness towards writers like James and Fro> 
fessor Pratt which we have already expressed ourselves as feelmg 
towards their great predecessor They have done much to make 
clear the absurdities of the rationahstic reading of religion and 
to render impossible any considerable return to it in our own 
time, and our gratitude for this senuce need not be seriously 
lessened by the fact that their own reading of religion appears, 
on close inspection, to be hardly less open to objection and cnti- 
cism 

Y 

It has already been hinted that feeling, though it is the 
most important, is nevertheless by no means the only infra- 
rational element in consciousness with which dunng the last cen- 
tury it has been sought to correlate religion We propose in this, 
section to deal witli that vanetj' of the romanticist theoiy of re- 
ligion which would correlate it not mtli feelmg but rather mth 
/sensation and perception, for just as in the realm of ethics the 
Romantic Movement brought with it a “Moral Sense School" as 
well as a “Moral Feeling School," so also in the realm of the- 
ology appeal was made to a religious sense as well as to religious 
feeling 

It will be seen at once tliat whereas this new view agrees with 
the view we have just been considenng in affirming the pre- 
rational nature of religion, it differs from it in not affirming relig- 
ion to be pre-cogmtivc, for perception is, of course, the primary 
form of cognition 

In dealing nutli the theory of a religious sense we are under 
the great disadvantage of not being able to appeal for reference 
to any very distinguished or authontative statement of it The 
theory has been common enough in certain quarters and has ex- 

rlcs nnd our ImaRinatloas spring to birth out of a deeper innermost life In rrblch all so- 
called 'states' of consciousness are embedded, nnd deep lies under deep " iConctminv 
Praiicr, od B H Strecicr, p lOt) ) And it Is In this underground rc^on that ho bo- 
Uoves the religious 'oxpcrionco' to be enjoyed by us 
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ercised a wide popular influence, and yet it has never been fortu- 
nate enough to receive either exact statement or ■well-argued 
defence at the hands of a great thinker. What we have to deal 
■with IS thus rather a vague and diffused tendency than a pre- 
cisely defined theory Not uncommonly, too, the tendency m 
question is of a more or less subterranean kmd, its presence being 
only half acknowledged (if not indeed expressly demed) by 
many of those ■wnters m whom we seem to recognise it We have 
already seen how this was true of Schleiermacher, how alongside 
of his ofiScial view of religion as non-cognitive and purely affec- 
tive in character there was always present, m greater or less 
measure, this other ■view of it as a kind of perception, an An- 
schauung des Vviversums — a ■viewing or contemplatmg, an m- 
tuition or perception, of the Universe; and how, notwithstandmg 
the fact that everythmg that might seem to be a verbal acknowl- 
edgment of this latter meaning was more and more expunged by 
him from his ■wntings, yet the meamng itself remamed and was 
largely necessary to the plausibility (and indeed to the intelhgi- 
bihty) of his argument 

r In these circumstances we cannot do better than attempt a 
rough statement m our own language of the kmd of ■view we have 
in mind AYhat its advocates would say to us is something like 
this. "The trouble ■with all forms of rationahsm is that they rep- 
resent religion as beginnmg m a con^viction, whereas actually it 
begins rather m a perception It begms, it is true, with the 
knowledge of God, but the knowledge here in question is not of 
the nature of a behef in His reality (no matter whether self- 
evident or reasoned) but is much rather a direct 'sensmg’ of 
Him, a direct and quasi-perceptuak awareness of His presence. 
That IS why all discursive arguments for the existence of God sq 
often seem to the religious devotee to be completely out of place 
A man needs no elaborate proof of the existence of that which 
he directly perceives.” If now we press the question through 
which of our various senses the awareness of God’s presence 
comes to us, the answer is very likely to be that the sense m 
question is not any of our “bodily senses” but is a special “spir- 
itual sense ” "Those who know God,” writes Coventry Patmore, 
a veiy typical representative of this general way of thinkmg, 
“know that it is qmte a mistake to suppose that there are only 
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five senses Yet because a special terminology is lacking for 
this sixth sense, readmess is usually shown to employ the lan- 
guage of vision, of touch, and even of taste, in order to describe 
its working, and appeal is made to the traditional phraseology 
accordmg to w'hich the saint has been said to “hear God speak,” 
to “see Him with the eyes of the soul,” "to feel His presence,” to 
"taste and see that He is good ” And, as Patmore explains. 

“The 'touch' of God is not a figure of speech. ‘Touch,’ says Aquinas, 
'apphes to spintual as well as to material things ’ . . A perfect life ends, 
as it begins, m the sunphcity of infancy it knows nothmg of God on whom 
it feeds otherwise than by touch and taste TIic fulness of mtelhgence Is 
the obhteration of mtelhgence God is then our honey, and we, as St 
Augustme says, are His, and who wants to understand honey, or requires 
the rahonale of a kiss 7 ‘The beatific vision,’ says St. Bernard, ‘is not seen 
by the eyes, but is a substance whicli is sucked as through a mpple 

These statements are very frequently supported by instancing 
such experiences of apparently immediate contact with the Di- 
vine as are catalogued in the chapter on "The Reality of the 
Unseen” in James’ Varieties,^ and mention may here be made also 
of the special hypothesis— closely connected, of course, with his • 
general theory of religion as outlined in our precedmg section — 
which James himself puts forward to account for such experi- 
ences “It IS,” he says, “as if there were in the human con- 
sciousness a sense of reality, a feeling of objective presence, 
perception of what we may call ‘something there,’ more deep and 
more general than any of the special and particular ‘senses’ by 
which the current psychology supposes existent realities to be 
onginally revealed Concerning which we need perhaps only 
remark that such an hypothesis, even if it were venfied, could 
hardly be of any help in the explanation of rfligion, for, even if 
psychology ever did seem to indicate (what it cannot at present 
be held as mdicating’’) that the special senses which we now 
possess point back to a pnmordial Gememempfindung or ‘general 
sensation’ from which they have been gradually differentiated 
(and which might therefore, as James suggests, still survive in us 

< The Rod, the Roof, and the Ftower, p 48 ’Op dt.p 7B 

I cf also B H Thoulcss, Imrod to the Psythotootl of RcUtion, ch XVI 

• Op cU.p ES 

• Cf Ward, Psyeholottcal Prlneiplei, pp 10S-ll6,'G. F. Stout, ifanual of Psychologv, 
pp, 140-147, 
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as a sort of background) , it would have to be adnutted that what 
was ihus an occasional and residual survival in the case of the 
human race would constitute the normal consciousness of the 
' amceba, which would accordingly have to be recognised as the 
more rehgious of the two species! 

The above will perhaps be recognised as a fair general account 
of a way of thinking which has enjoyed very wide influence 
flTnnTig us Yet if we take this view at its face value, it is not 
difficult to recognise its defects. We may mention three pomts 

In the first place, we must take objection to the conception 
of a ‘spiritual sense.' From one point of view, the phrase is a 
redundant one, because all our senses are so far spmtual that 
they are the organs or vehicles by which our spmts apprehend 
the matenal world, while from another pomt of view it is purely 
a contradiction in terms, the things of spirit being other than the 
/ thing s of sense and not to be apprehended by sensible means 
And the danger to which all perceptualist theones of religion are 
exposed is just that of obscuring the purely spiritual nature of 
the reahties with which we have in this region to do The dis- 
^ tmction between the thmgs of sense and the thmgs of the spirit, 
and the resulting idea of the incorporeal, are among the most 
precious and most hardly won possessions of our Western cul- 
ture Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were perhaps the first men m 
human history to reahse quite clearly that the soul and God are 
something other than highly rarefied forms of extended sub- 
stance On this hght the world has lived ever since their tune, 
and yet never without imminefit danger of relapse mto earher 
modes of thought. Withm a generation of the death of the author 
of the He Anima, Zeno the Stoic was in the same city teacbmg 
that God and all other souls were composed of a special kmd of 
matter— a kmd of fire, in fact, or of fiery ether; and to this day 
is not a spirit conceived in the popular mind as something be- 
tween a jelly-fish and a gas? Therefore we need to remmd our- 
selves that to have knowledge of a spirit is not to see it, or to 
touch it, or to have any kind of sensible contact with it or sensi- 
ble awareness of it, but rather to be in spiritual sympathy with 
. it, to share its thoughts and feelings and to understand its pur- 
‘ poses As Herrmann excellently wntes. 

“U God, in bringing Chnst near to the individual soul, gives to that soul 
the full tidmgs of what is in God’s heart, and if He thereby gives the soul 
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clear vision and peaccj then He makes that soul feel His almighty power, 
and deals with such a soul m the most chrect and mtimate way possible 
A more immediate contact of the soul cannot be conceived or wished for, 
save by those who do not think of their God as a Personal Spuit, but as an 
impersonal Substance The Personal Spint communes with us through 
manifestations of His inner life, and when He consciously and purposely 
makes us feel what His mmd is, then we feel Himself 

Second, we cannot but feel that all attempts to establish a 
special ‘religious sense’ or a directly and purely perceptual 
biowledge of the Divine run senously counter to the veiy funda- 
mental pnnciple that in religion "we walk by faith, not by 
Ei^t No eSort to mimmise or to supersede this element of 
faith that inheres m all our relations with God has ever been 
anythmg else than prejudicial to rehgion’s highest interests 
Faith IS indeed the very glory and pnde of the human spirit, its 
supreme prerogative, its noblest adx'enture Bemg of the veiy 
essence of our human situation, it lends to human life and 
thought the greatest of all its charms — ^this faith that is “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of thmgs not seen If 
Tennyson's “believing where we cannot prove" is a somewhat * 
sophisticated account of our religious relationship to the tran- 
scendent world, "beliemng where we cannot see" is exactly the 
New Testament account of it “For we are saved by hope; but 
hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth 
he yet hope for? But if we hope for what we see not, then do we 
with patience wait for it 

Finally, it must be said that a'view such as we have sketched 
tends in a serious degree to obscure the moral nature of faith 
It IS well known how the neglect of the fundamental moral ele- 
ment in religion was the greatest of all the pitfalls that lay in 
wait for those schools of mysticism which stressed the immediate 
and quasi-perceptual character of the religious vision Among 

> Communion vsith God, Eng transl , Sd cd , PP 184-185 

»n Cor 6 7 "Heb 11 1 

< Bomons S 24-25 Prorcssor D O Macintosh, in his Theolomi at an Empirical 
Science (1919), rightly sees that to regard religion as a perception of a Divine Object 
destroys the element of faith in religion, but finds no dlOlcolty in making this sacridce 
"The data for a sdentiflc theology," he mites, "must be the facts revealed in teilgious 
perception. For it is not enough to appreciate the divine qualities as ideal there must 
be perception of the divine as real l^t ire mean hero, or a part of it, is sometimes 
called 'f^th', but the term is objectionable, for the reason that os commonly used it 
connotes mere belief On tho contrary, the religious consciousness, at least at its best 
involves experience and recognition of the religious Object, the Divine, as in some real 
sense present " (P 108 ) 
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them religion often seemed to be bound up not vdih social duly 
but rather with the sense of beauty. Defimng religion as ms- 
thesis, as being essentially a matter of perception, they naturally 
correlated it with the ‘aesthetic’ rather than with the ethical 
Instead of recognismg it as an outreaching of man’s ethical 
nature towards a Dndne Goodness above and beyond him, they 
tended to regard it rather as a quasi-sensible contact with a 
Divme Substance. The result was a kind of aesthetic pantheism. 
'Tt is very certain,” says von Hugel, “that Pure Mysticism and 
Pure Pantheism are one, and that they both, by their smular 
excesses, end by levelhng all things down, not up And of 
course the trouble with all pantheism is just that it faib to take 
up into its religious outlook the moral consciousness of the dis- 
tinction between good and evil ® 

We have mentioned mysticism, and the mention of it m this 
connection is natural, if for no other reason, at least for this one 
— that it is precisely to the mystical current m the rehgious 
tradition of the past that appeal is commonly made by the sup- 
porters of the perceptualist theory. Indeed it may be said to us* 
^ “Are not mysticism and the perceptualist theory one and the 
same thing? Is not this just what mysticism stands for— the 
doctrine that God may be apprehended by us in a more direct 
and immediate way than through the understandmg, and in a 
way that can only be spoken of as vision, the visio beatificaf” 

That there is some good reason for suggesting such an identi- 
fication we should not deny. 'There is no doubt at all that a 
perceptualist theory of rehgiods knowledge has been exphcitly 
professed by many notable representatives of mysticism, and that 

^Bssayi and Aiiressts, Brst series, p 132 

*1 quote from two very diSerent writers criticisms passed on Sdilelermachcr’s 
theory from this point of riew (1) “If we asli bow Bchlelermacher came to gise such 
a meagre account of reUglons feeling, emphasizing what may be called the physical 
side of dependence on an Indnlto cause, to the neglect of the moral side, represented 
In the feeUng of alliance with a voluntary power related spiritually to ouiselres, we 
can hardlv be wrong in tracing the origin of this defect to the InBnence of the phllosa- 
phr of Spinoza, whose cooniUo Dei tntuUim is nothing else than the telhrence of all 
anlte phenomena to the necessary causality of God — that Is, the feeling of our de- 
pendence upon It ” — 0 Pfleiderer. TAp Derrlopmenf 0 / TAeoIopp, Eng transL. p 100 
(2) “la Sehlelenna Cher's famous reduction of religion to the feeling of dependence, ho 
does not sufficiently emphasise the point that this dependence Is conditioned by an 
activity, and that it appears at the limits of this activity Nor does ho mahe It suffi- 
ciently obvious that this dependence mnWM itself felt In the struggle for those values 
which appear to man to he the highest " — HOSdlng, PhttotophV of Jlrilflon, 
Eng, transi,, p US. 
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the language of many more has been such as to lend it some sup> 
port It IS well known that Ritschl understood mysticism in this 
sense and accordmgly made it a central object of his attack, 
combating it, as has been well said, “mth all his vigour, and al- 
most with his latest breath, biingmg to bear against it not only 
general arguments but vast histoncal studies.”^ And no doubt if 
we accept his view as to what mysticism is, it is true that “it 
cannot seriously be questioned that both experience and history 
afford corroboration of Ritschl’s contention 
TThile not desinng to enter into any debate concemmg either 
the connotation or the denotation of the term mysticism, and 
while fully recognising that the best expedient may well be to 
drop so equivocal and disputatious a term altogether from our 
vocabulary (remembering, for mstance, that appendix to Dean 
Inge’s Christian, Mysticism in which no less than twenty-six dif- 
ferent defimtions of it are collected), yet we are bound to call 
attention to the senous obstacles that he in the way of any at- 
tempt to foist the perceptualist theory on all those schools and 
ways of rehgious thinkmg that have commonly been styled 
mystical. To begin with, we feel that mysticism, if it is anjrthing,!, 
is the name not of a kind of theory but of a kmd of piety, and' 
stands rather for one histoncal vanety of the phenomenon which 
it is the business of our science to interpret than for one of sev- 
eral alternative interpretations which may be given of that 
phenomenon. In order to avoid any confusion of this sort, some 
German wnters have distinguished between Mystik and Mys- 
tizismus, making the former sta^ for a certain well-known cur- 
rent in our Western rehgious history, and the latter for the aca- 
demic theory about religion #which we are now discussing. The 
distmction might be represented in English as between mysti- 
cism itself and the mystical theory 0/ religion — a way of speak-i 
ing which would avoid this first difSculty. But there is a second 


1 j Oman. The Problem of Fallh and Freeiom in the iMt Too Centuries, p 392 
•toe.ell EeielssBltoclillimdeaaltlonormrstldsm “Wlien the Influence of Ood 
upon the soul Is sought and found solely in on Inmrd experience of the individual, 
that is, in an excitement of the emotions taken, with no further qnestion, as evidence 
that the soul is possessed by God, without, at the same time, anything external to the 
soul being consdonsly and clearly perceived and firmly grasped, or the positive con- 
tents of any soul-dominating idea giving rise to thoughts that elevate the spiritual 
life, then that is the piety of mysticism " — Berrmann, Communion with Qoi , Eng 
transi , 3d ed , pp 22-23 

15 
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difiSculty which would hardly be avoided even by such an ex- 
pedient as this For it might with much reason be claimed that 
the historical phenomenon of mysticism is both a wider and a 
deeper thing than its occasional associations with a spurious 
perceptualism might seem to mdicate, and that these associations 
are in reahty to be regarded as representing somethmg of a de- 
I clension from its oripnal punty, having their roots in a misun- 
derstandmg of its real purport For instance, we find Dean Inge 
wntmg: 

"The mystic is not as such a visionary, nor has he any interest in ap- 
peahng to a faculty above reason 

And Professor Burnet, writing of the Socratic-Platonic mysti- 
cism, says: * 

“The ‘supercelestial’ region is clearly identified with tliat of pure 
thought, and the forms the mind beholds in it . . . donotlendthemstives 
m any way to crude pictonal fancies It is true that our relation to this 
supreme reahfy can only be expressed m the language of feelmg, but it is 
not by feelmg we appndiend it when and m so far as we can so do It is 
ei^ressly said to be visible to the mind alone Otadi v^j) There is 
c no suggestion of a different way of knowmg to which we may have recourse 
when reason and mteUigence fad us. ... / suspccl that all true mysltam 
is of this type, and that to set feeling above reason as a means of knowing u 
only a perversion of it."' 

Indeed we may safely go further and say that in its most au- 
thentic manifestations — ^in Pythagoras, in Socrates and Plato, in 
Plotinus, m Engena, m Bruno, in Spinoza^— mysticism has been 
much rather identified with int^lectualism than with any sort of 
sentimentahsm or romanticism 

We are thus led to suspect that the perccptualist theoiy of re- 
hgious knowledge is based on nothing else than misunderstand- 
ing, and in particular on misunderstandmg of the mystic’s fagon 
de parlor. The mystic indeed can find no other language in which 

1 Christian Mvstieismt it Id Cf also t&o samo writer's Faith and Its Psveholan 

p 66 “There are Eome who wish to IcocptboFiUtMcclliieiincontamliiatcd by thon^t 
and will» who dodro that It dionld remain a I'aguo, mysterious apprcbcnsloti of the 
Infinite, an Immediate Intuition of tho inoffablo It would bo a xnlstoho to Include all 
the mystics under this doss '* 

* Greek Philosophv Thales to PlatOt pp I07-10S Italics mine 

■ It may be objected tbat we are hero naming academic phOosopbem rather than 
vision-blessed saints, but the truth Is tbat mjstldsm bna ia general mudi more couh 
monly appeared as the roUglan of philosophers and Isolated thinkers than ai a more- 
ment In the life of the people es a whole. 
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to express his apprehension of the Divine than the language of 
sense, and e^ecially the language of vision But the best mys- 
tics have always been anxious to have it well understood that 
this language was at best a makeshift, and was in large measure 
only metaphoncal. They have mdeed made it abundantly clear 
that there is here no question of a special sense or a special 
faculty of perception, or of any other activity gf the soul than its 
own intelhgence The central contention for which mysticism 
stands is certamly that of the direct and intimate nature of 
God’s presence to our souls, but it has also been of the very es- 
sence of its case that it is not to our senses that He is thus pres- 
ent but to our thoughts. That m our thoughts we can get closer 
to God than we can get to the things of sense by seemg and 
touching and tastmg them — on that assurance all Flatomsm and 
Neo-FIatonism rests It is all summed up in Plato’s own saymg 
that God IS mdeed visible, but visible to the mind alone; and in 
the equivalent teaching of the later Flatomsm that God can be 
seen mdeed, but only “with the eyes of the mind.”^ These latter 
words are taken from one of the great source-books of our West- 
ern mysticism— the Corpus Bermebicum, from which it may be * 
worth our while here to transcribe a few typical passages: 

“He manifests all things, but is not manifested. He is not Himself 
brought mto bemg m images presented through the senses, but He pre- 
sents all thmp to us m such images It is only thmp which are brought 
into being that are presented through sense; commg mto being is nothing 
else than presentation throu^ sense. It is evident then tlmt He who 
alone has not come mto bemg cannqt be presented through sense, and 
that bemg so, He is hidden from ouf sight. 

“But He presents all things to ijs fhro^ our senses, and thereby mani- 
fests Himself through aU thmp, and in all thmp. . . . For bought 
alone can see that which is hidden, inasmuch as thought itself is hidden 
from sight, and if even the thought which is withm you is hidden from 
your Ei^ht, how can He, bdng m Himself, be manifested to you through 
your bodily eyes? But if you have power to see with the eyes of the mmd, 
then, my son, He will manifest Himself to you. For the Lord manifests 
Hunself ungrudgmgly through all the umverse; and you con behold God's 
imap with your eyes, and lay hold on it with your hands.’’* 

In another place. 

‘Tor He cannot be known by hearing, nor made known by speech; nor 
can He be seen with bodily eyes, but with mmd and heart alone 

•vole ToC voC ’Walter Scott's tranilatlon. BtmtHca, voL I, p ise 

*Op dt,p 173 ipatbt vlp xal 
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Once more: 

“And do you say ‘God IS invisible’? Speak not so Who is more mani- 
fest God? For this very purpose has He made all thmgs, that 
through all things you may see Him This is God’s goodness, that He 
manifests Himself through all thmgs. Nothmg is mvisible, not even an 
incorporeal thmg; zmnd is seen in its thinking, and God m ^ irorkmg "> 

Furthermore it may be noted that still another of the penis 
to which we found the perceptuahst theory to stand eiqiosed— 
the peril of obscuring the essentially ethical nature of all rehg- 
ious insight — ^is definitely avoided by all the more genuine va- 
neties of mysticism; for these have taken pains to make it clear 
that God is not always visible ei'en to the eyes of the mmd, but 
only to the eyes of the pure mind — ^to the eyes, as we might put 
it, of the good conscience Dean Inge indeed includes it as one of 
the four fundamental articles of all true mystical creeds that 
“l^thout holiness no man may see the Lord And Professor 
Walter Scott writes in the Preface to his great edition of the 
Hemetica: 

^ ‘Tf one were to try to sum up the Hermetic teaching in one sentence, 1 
can think of none that would sene the purpose better than the sentencey 
‘Blessed are the pure m heart, for they shall see God ' 

From among many passages which might be cited to prove the 
justice of this pronouncement a single sentence will sufSce* 

“Men who love the bpdy will never see the vision of the Beautiful and 
Good ^ 

From all this, then, it is abund^tly clear that the perception 
and idsion of God of which the mystics have spoken is not really 
a qieoial pre-rational vehicle of knowledge parallel with and m- 
_ dependent of the senses recogmsed by ordinary psychology; but 
is rather a highly refined product of thought and reason them- 
selves; and as dependent as is the rest of our knowledge on im- 
pressions received through these senses. To refer our knowledge 
of God to a rehgjous sense, or to rehgious vision, is thus in no 
sense to offer a solution of the problem of religious knowledge, 
but rather to render more imperative than ever the necessity of 


* op c« , p 223 
‘op ef( , p 14 


> Christian MvstMsm, p 8. 

*op at, VP «8f 
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finding such a solution — ^that is to say, of analysing into its ra- 
tional constituents this so-called rehgious sense This state of the 
case has been very frankly recognised by a number of recent 
wnters who have nevertheless continued to use the language of 
sense-perception for the debneation of religious insist An ex- 
ample may be taken from Professor J. A .Robertson’s treatment 
of “religious mtuition”: 

“Glance for a moment at some of those higher senses which are formed 
in the sphere of the more purely mtellectual actmfy There is, for ex- 
ample, the much-talked-of common sense But common sense is 
really a name for a group of mterrelated special senses which co-operate 
to produce sound judgments We talk, for example, of a sense of propor- 
tion and perspective m Me, and of a sense of values And km with these 
. IS the sense of humour . . . We venture to suggest that there is a 
spiritual common sense which belongs to rehgious mtmtion, a sensitiveness 
to the laws of the Unseen World 

“Religious mtmtion then is not any isolated phenomenon m human na- 
ture It IS part of the regular tendency of the mmd to form higher senses, 
intmtive faculties, m eveiy direction 

For ourselves, we should find it preferable and less confusing, 
once these facts are clearly recogmsed, to cease altogether (at 
least in scientific discourse) to speak of a “rehgious sense”; just 
as students of ethics and sesthetics have long ago, and to their 
no small profit in added clarify of mind, ceased to speak of a 
“moral sense” and an “ssthetio sense” While, however, we 
should thus deprecate the use of the term “sense” and its de- 
nvatives in this connection, we feel a little differently about the 
term “perception " For there is undoubtedly a certam perceptive 
quality about the hipest manfestations of rehgious insist We 
agree with the Flatonists that “the soul has a certain percep- 
tive power of its own And this is indeed good logical doctnne. 
Perception is but another Latm word for mtmtion, and it has al- 
ways been taught that there is an intuitive or perceptive element 
present in all knowledge, and not least in discursive reasomng 
Perceptions, taught the Stoic logicians long ago, come from two 
sources — ^from sense and from reason; and those that come from 
reason are of two kinds — direct perceptions of ethical and {es- 
thetic qualities, and perceptions that come ‘by demonstration.’^ 

tDMne Vocallon in Human Life, pp 222-224 iSirti Si oToeijalf tic 

* Si’ inotd^;. 
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That is to say, we 'perceive’ that a certain conclusion may be 
drawn from two premises. More recently Mr. Bradley has told 
us that “Inference is a construction followed by an intuition 
Perceptiveness, then, is no less a character of the highest and 
most difScult of the mind’s rational processes than it is of its 
simplest awareness of sight and sound and extended form " 

VI 

There is, however, still a third form in Tihich the romanticist 
theology has lately appeared among us and to which brief refer- 
ence must now finally be made This is what has come to be 
known (though we begrudge it the exclusive nght to such a 
name) as the "Theology of Experience ’’ Like other forms of 
romanticism it places the scat of rcbgion, behind and below all 
beliefs, m the pre-ideational repon of our mental bfc; but it dif- 
fers from them in that its magic formula is neither religious feel- 
ing nor rebgious sense but the much more indeterminate one of 
r "religious experience.’’ The contention is that there is no other 
way of substantiating our religious conidctions and beliefs than 
by showing them to be deductions from experiences of a religious 
nature which precede them both in time and in authonty and 
which alone constitute the real substance of religion. Our faith, 
we are told, is based upon our ©.xpcnencc We put our trust in 
the love of God because we have had expenence of His lo^’e in 
our lives We beheve in the forgiveness of sms because we have 
had our own sms forgiven. We Believe in prayer because our own 
prayers have been heard and answered. 

It is once again instructive to take careful note of the par- 
ticular form or aspect of rationalism against which the upholders 
of this view are reacting They are reacting against the diametri- 
cally opposite notion that the beginning of religion in a man’s 
hfe follows his acceptance of certam dogmas— which dogmas are 
not therefore regarded as ansing within the religious conscious- 
ness itself but are held to be supplied to that consciousness irm 
without; the sources of such external supply being twofold— 

’ PrincipUs of Logie, 1st ed , p 23S 

* “Tbo fact Eurelj Is tliat tbo prlmao function of buznan reason IsnotlheconWruO' 

tlon of chain; of ajKiiniciit, but tho nccognltloa of truth L Hodpson. TAc Pl<Kt of 
Season in Christian Apologetics (1025), p 4 
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tradition on the one hand and philosophic speculation on the 
other, ‘revealed’ and ‘natural’ theology. The schools had long 
tended to speak as if our religious behefs either came to us 
ready-made from our elders and teachers, from the Church and 
its Sacred Wnt, or were supplied by our metaphysical studies, 
and aa if the soul’s hfe with God could only begm when Ihese 
behefs had already been accepted. Lutheran orthodoxy, for in- 
stance, had taught that faith begms in the presentation to the 
nimd of certam doctrines of revelation, that the next step is 
taken when the mmd accepts these doctnnes, and that only then 
can savmg faith (that trust in God which is the essence of 
personal rehgion) take its rise withm the soul The three stages 
were called respectively notitia, assensus, and fiducia And “the 
first element of faith is to be found even in heretics, the second 
only in the orthodox, and the third only in those who are bom 
again. . . . Each succeedmg step m the process always imphes 
the precedmg one, but the reverse does not hold good.”^ 

Such a doctnne is of course not to be tolerated for a moment; 
and so far as the “Theology of Expenence” stands, in common 
with Schleiermacher, for a protest against it, we must be in * 
hearty sympathy with it Eor it certainly cannot W too often 
repeated that the hvmg and practical expenence of rehgion need' 
be preceded neither by the acceptance of ecclesiastical dogma on 
the one hand nor by the study of science and metaphysics on the 
other But are we therefore faced with the sole alternative of' 
behevmg that the hving and practical experience of rehgion must 
be of such a nature as logical!]; to precede the formation of all '' 
rehgjouB behef ? ^ 

The answer hes in seemg ^at there is a third possibihty open 
to us We can have no rehgious expenence pnor to and inde- 
pendently of rehgious faith, nor yet can we have any faith pnor, 
to and independently of the practical expenence of rehgion— be4 
cause rehgion is faith, and there is no rehgious expenence of 
which faith is not a constitutive part So the attempt to pene- 
trate behmd the reflective activify of faith to some pre-idea- 
tional immediacy of contact with the Divine once more comes to 
grief. Whatever may be true of other experiences, of religious 

> Quoted firom Quenstedt Herrmunn, Communiiin vtlfi God, Eng transl,, pp 
^17f 
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expenence it must be said that it is itself essentially reflective in 
character— bom of reflection and constituted by reflection. No 
bemg, it is granted, could be rehgious who could not think, and 
so far as we biow or can guess, no bemg who can think is wholly 
without the germs of a rehgions consciousness Therefore, seeing 
that thought consists in nothing else than the manipulation of 
ideas, it cannot be true, as Schleiermacher imagmed and as this 
new school of romantics seems to follow him in believing, tiiat 
"ideas are all foreign to reh^on.” Perhaps, indeed, the main 
principle to be grasped in this whole matter is that religion lives 
not by sight but by insight. A man is rehgious not in so far as 
be stumbles on certam new facts but in so far as he discovers 
a new meanmg in facts that are already known to us all ^ And 
it is m this discoveiy, in this insight, that he comes into touch 
and commerce with the Unseen God "No man hath seen God at 
any time If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his 
love 16 perfected in us.”- Hence neither is it true to say with the 
"Theology of Experience” that religious belief is consequent upon 
rehgious expenence, nor is it true to say with rationahsm that 
<^religious experience is consequent on a prior act of behef, the 
truth being rather that the deepest of all religious e.xperiences is 
just the experience of believing.® 

Let us, however, before leaiung the subject, consider one or 
two concrete examples of the kind of rehgious expcnence which 
has oftenest been appealed to by those who would make such 
experience logically prior to the emergence of behef. We may 
take first the experience of the forgiveness of sins It is surely 
unmeanmg to say that my behef that God forgives sin is an in- 
ference, drawn by later reflection, from my experience that He 

> *'Dezm Glaube 1st gerade daa InDOwerden. dass alio Erlccruitnls ctwas andens 
Dieintf als sio selber glbt, etwas hhiter Ihr sclbst, d&ss slo snr cln Hlnwcls Ist auf ctms 
Urlebendlges, ienen Ursprung. dcr unscr Erelsd&kdimcii und den dcs 

Lebena erst md^ch mocht Glaubo st<dlt nlcbt cln rcllgiOscs 'VTlsscn neben das 
Weltwissen als eln Zweltes Emfl Brunner, Erltimis, Erlenntnis wd (r/ou^r, 

p 127 

>lJolm4 12 

* "AH the possible religious experiences which a man may have ore bound up with a 
beUering attitude of his mind • And wo are left with tho only view which is true 
to the religious consdonsness, rf; , that tho experience and tho belief ore ont To 
speak of them separately Is to deal In abstractions, and to forget, in the unreality of 
theological jargon, what every Obiistlan child knows, that religion Is faith ** (D M 
Bainie. *'What Is 'Tho Theology of Experience/ " In tho Expositor for January, 1921 ) 
In the whole of the present Gectlon I am greatly Indebted to tids paper of my brother a 
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has forgiven my sins For what could an “experience” of for-^ 
giveness be apart from faith in a forgivmg God? Nay more, 
w^t is my expenence of the forgiveness of sin but just the com- 
ing home to my individual heart of the Chnstian conviction that 
God IS ever willmg to forgive those who turn to Him in true 
repentance? The sense of rehef and the other emotional accom- 
paniments of the conviction are surely rather its results than its 
causes, the root of the whole experience bemg nothmg else than 
my appropnation to myself, by faith, of the Gospel truth of 
forgiveness. 

The other example we shall select is the expenence of Divme 
consolation m time of sorrow. Can we then think of this expen- 
enoe as commg to a man pnor to all behef— whether as to the 
meamng of suffenng and its place in the Divine plan, or as to 
how it may finally be overcome and “overruled” for good? 
Surely not Surely the solace that rehgion offers us is not a mere 
soothing and opiate infiuence that invades the soul m some mys-i 
tenous way and stills our stormy questionings without answenngj 
them Man is an intelhgent being and will not — ^mdeed ought 
not to-rryield himself to the power of that kmd of release What* 
the stncken man m his sorrow wants is a key to the nddle that 
confronts bun; a clue which, in helping him, however dimly, to 
understand his loss, may enable him to accept it without bitter- 
ness All other forms of comfort he will repudiate as “vacant 
chaff well meant for gram ” But indeed God offers him no other 
The only comfort God offers us is that which comes through the 
realisation of a great truth, a liberatmg Gospel “Ye shall know < 
the truth, and the truth shall n3ake you free.” If only we can by 
God’s grace attam to the faith that behind this apparently so 
rough-and-tumble world, where our finite loves suffer such rude 
and bitter interruption, there nevertheless stands firm the Eter- 
nal Love of God, then what better solace need we ask? So we 
must not say that faith in the Divme consolation is ongmally in- 
ferred from our expenence of it, for without faith we could not 
have expenenced it. The conviction cannot follow on the experi- 
ence, because the deepest thmg in the experience itself is just the 
commg of the connction 

Here finally is a word of Herrmann’s on this whole matter: 

“That IS the true presence of God in our hearts when we expenence how 
the tidings He gives us through Christ place the world and our sm beneath 
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oui feet And this is the presence of Christ which we can experience in true 
communion with God, when Eis appearance in history comes home to our 
hearts as the most important thing in all the world. We Christians cannot 
experience any other presence of God and Christ, and we desire no other.”' 

> Communion icilA God, Eng transL, pp 283 f. 
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THEOLOGICAL INTUITIONISM AND THE 
"RELIGIOUS A PRIORI" 

I 

Ottr consideration of the opposing tendencies and clauns of 
rationalism and romanticism now seems to pomt to at least one 
positive conclusion, namely, that rehgious faith, though m no 
sense to be identified with the speculations of scientific cosmol- 
ogy, is none the less to be regarded as a product of rational m- 
si^t of another kmd. And now the question is, What is this> 
other kind of rational insight? 

In the present chapter we shall deal with one possible answer 
which may he, and not infrequently has been, given to this ques- 
tion. There are those who tell us that the kmd of rational in- 
sight with which we have here to do is a thing entirely by itself 
— entirely sui generis, as the old logicians would have said— and 
can therefore only be descnbed as religious insight or (bringmg 
an older word once more mto currency) as divination The fun- 
damental affirmations of the religious consciousness are, accord- 
ing to this view, ultimate truths of reason which are intuitively 
apprehended and immediately evident Thus religious knowledge 
IS given a firm and independei^ foundation of its own; a founda- 
tion, that is to say, which^is at the same tune independent of 
natural science and yet no less firm than that on which natural 
science itself rests It is, however, to be carefully noted that this 
advantage is not now held to accrue to rehgion in view of its 
possession of a special avenue of sensibihty; but rather in view 
of its possession of a special set of self-evident judgments as the 
starting-pomts of its thinbng 

The necessity of recognismg the presence of such axioms in 
our thinking as a whole was first insisted on by Plato^ and Aris- 
totle ^ These great teachers pointed out that since demonstration 

> 8h. e 0 . Rep , book VI. 610-611 ’Especially In Anal Poet . book n 

28S 
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meanB the ability to Bee and to show that certain truths follow 
from certain other and pnor truths, there must (if the fallacy of 
an infinite regress is to be avoided) be certain origmal or ulti- 
mate truths which do not themselves rest upon any demonstra- 
tion but are immediately apprehended as true by the mind.- 
These they termed "the starting-points of demonstration” or 
“axioms” or “the common beliefs " But it was the Stoics who 
first made bold to suggest that any specifically religious behefs 
were included among these ultimate judgments or, to put the 
same thing in another way, that the rehgious consciousness was 
in possession of certain ultimata and self-evident axioms pecuhar 
to itself. In Stoic terminology Aristotle's "common behefs" be- 
came "common notions” (kmnai ennomi, notitia communes), or 
“presumptions” (prolepseis, prcesensiones), i. e., necessary pre- 
conceptions of human thinkmg; and they were described as being 
natural to the human imnd {physikai ennoiai) or innate (em- 
phutos, innatus) and quite self-evidencing or "gripping” {kata- 
lepUkos). Included among these common notions were the judg- 
ments that God exists, that He is a living being, that He is 
6temal, and that He is well-disposed to man;* and it was upon 
these judgments that the Stoics believed all religion ultimately 
to rest 

It is with this position — that religion rests vllimately on cer- 
tain intuitively apprehended and self-evident truths of a distinc- 
tively rehgious character— that we are now to concern ourselves 
Broadly speaking, it may be referred to as theological intmtion- 
ism It was, on the whole, the prevaibng theological theory m 
eighteenth-century England, bemg'-hared alike by both parties 
to the Deistic controversy. Open almost any technical theologi- 
cal work dating from the eighteenth century, or indeed from the 
latter part of the seventeenth, and you wiU find the margins or 
the foot-notes crowded with references to the writings of the 
Latin Stoics, and particularly to this strain in them. 

n 

It is well known, however, that the question of the self-evident 
element in knowledge vas placed on whollj' new ground by the 

’ Cf Cicero, Dt Natura Deorum, U, I . II. 6 , II, 17: Plutardi, De Stole nputn , 38, 
Bert £mp , IX, 33, Dios Laert , Vn, 147. 
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Critical Philosophy of Kant. There is hardly another chapter 
in the history of European thought that now seems so much a 
thing of the past as the seventeenth-ei^teenth-century appeal, 
in the manner of the Stoic philosophy, to that “law of nature and 
reason” which was beheved to he at the root alike of science, of 
law and politics, and of morabty and religion; and which ex- 
pressed itself in each case in certain mtuitively apprehended first 
principles Yet this is not so much because it came so near to 
bemg destroyed by Hume as because it was reconstructed by 
Kant m so new a way, and apparelled by hun in so new a dress, 
that it has veritably seemed to be a new creature. 

In the pages of Ihe Critiques we hear no longer of intuitions, 
but only of a pnon categones and laws, the old mtuitionism 
being replaced by an insistence upon the a pnori elements in 
expenence In the first Critique Kant attempted to set forth the 
a prion constituents of our theoretic knowledge. In the second 
Critique he performed the same service for our practical knowl- 
edge — our knowledge of good and evil. When, however, he came 
to deal with rehgious knowledge, he recognised the case to be 
somewhat different. Eehgious knowledge he beheved to be di* 
rectly dependent on our knowledge of good and evil; a product, 
as he put it himself, of our practical reason Accordingly he did 
not recognise the existence in rehgious expenence of any new or 
separate a priori elements, but taught rather that the only gen- 
uinely a priori element in religion is the ethical element which 
lies deeply embedded within it Thus Kant himself, though hav- 
ing some affinities with the o^d epistemological and ethical in- 
tuitionism, and bring in the|^'fie]ds what has in certain quarters 
recently come to be called an “Apnonst,” has no affimty at all 
with the old theological mtuitionism and is in no sense an “Apri- 
orist” in the field of rehgious faith. 

It is only within our own generation that the “rehgious a pri- 
ori” has made its bow to the public, and yet nobody who is 
an 3 rwise acqumnted with current tendencies in German theology 
can deny that it has now won wide and distinguished adherence. 
“To-day,” wrote Professor E W. Mayer as long ago as 1912, 
“they are going but in far-stretching processions as if with staves 
and torches, to seek the religious a priori”; and he adds: “I con- 
fess I belong to those who, with Haring, Traub, Kaftan, Herr- 
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maun, and Wobbermin do not regard ibe exodus without some 
uneasiness.”^ It is generally granted that the most distmguished 
representative of the movement was the late Ernst Troeltsoh, and 
it is particularly in the form which he gave to it that we propose 
to study the movement here.” 

Troeltsch would be in full agreement with all we have said on 
the one hand about the essentially mtelhgent character of re- 
ligion, and on the other about the impossibihty of identifymg it 
with cosmological qieculation He writes: 

“Whether there are other ways of reaching the object of rehgion or God, 
and whether it is possible with such other kinds of knowledge to support 
and strengthen the knowledge of rehgion, is a question by itself and one 
that does not fall within the scope of our present inquiry For if there are 
such ways, they reveal in any case something other than the Deity which 
we meet in rdipous experience We are here concerned only with the 
question how far knowledge of truth is contained m the rehgious consdous- 
ness itself 

The work of answering this question Tiroeltsch believes to contain 
two quite distinct stages. The first stage he takes to consist in 
<the construction of a purely empincal psychology of rehgion, 
that is to say, a mere amassment of the facts of religion without 
any regard to their agnificance or value or truth-content* Such 
a psychology of religion he finds in the American school of 
James, Leuba, Starbuck, and Coe. Sooner or later, however, in 
our study of relipon, we must raise the question as to the truth 
of the beliefs, and the validity or objectivity of the experiences 
which are thus brought to our n(j,tice This brings us, accordmg 
to Troeltsch, to the second stage iRour inquiry, but it is a stage 
to which we cannot proceed until we have found some instrument 
by which to distinguish the true and valuable from the merely 
illusory and subjective. Empiricism must therefore now give 
place to rationahsm; or, in less misleadmg language, religious 
psychology must now give place to religious epistemology. The 

> Id tbe ZtSaehrift far TheoloBte and KirOie, 1912, p 60 

3 Trodtsdi's views are contained chiefly In the following writings of his PsyAoJogie 
und Erkmntnisiheorie in der Selifflonswfssenschaft (1D05), Das Sistorische in Kants 
HeUaUmsphUosopMe (1904). pp 20-37. Das reUgiOse Apriori In the second volume of 
his OesoTnmsJte Schiifien, pp 754-763, Wnm der Peligion tmd der Beligtanstrissen- 
tthaft In the same rolmne, pp 452-409 (reprinted from KuUur der Gtgtnwarf) 

• PsudioJogie und Erhenntnisiheone, p 51 The last phrase reads, *in dent rell- 
giCsen, sobiekHven Zustand celhst " 

* Cf supra, pp 140 f 
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task of epistemology is to £iid the rational Tvithin the phenom- 
enal, the vahd 'withm the merely actual. In embarking on this 
task Troeltsch is for the most part content to take Kant for his 
guide Kant, he says, defined “tiie true rationahsm,” the true 
epistemological method In every sphere of expenence it was Us 
aim to distmguisb, amid the limitless diversity of expenence, the 
genuinely a pnori rational elements; clearly to state them, and 
then to use them as an instrument of discmninative onticism. 
As for rehgion: 

“All this appbes also to the science of rdipon. Here also Kant followed 
the same method as had commended itself to him in the theoretical knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences and anthropology. Here also he seeks, 
pa^el to the laws of the theoretic reason, laws of the practical reason, 
fundamental laws of the ethical, ssthetio, and rehgious consciousness 
which are already present a pnon in the elemental phenomena of these 
spheres, and which, when apphed to the concrete diversity of the facts, 
give nse to these different manifestatioiis of reason 

And the modem study of religion must “follow in prmciple the 
way of Kant”; 

• 

“It must seek the a pnori law of consciousness which finds expression 
in the phenomena of the rehgious life, for m tins law it possesses the most 
ultimate ground attainable by science for the determination of the truth- 
content of rehgion, and therdore at the same time an instrument for the 
cntical purgation and further development of the spontaneous psychologi- 
cal mamfestations of rehgion 

But thou^ Troeltsch would follow Kant “m principle," he is 
not prepared to do so in detail. iHe is by no means satisfied with 
the maimer m which Kant hrihself utilised the pnnciple of the 
a prion, and especially he is not satisfied with the maimer in 
which he applied it to the sphere of the rehgious consciousness. 
In more than one of his wntings he carefully details the points 
of his own divergence from Kant. One notable point of diver- 
gence IS that whereas Kant seemed to tUnk it possible to offer 
a complete and, as it were, closed list or system of the a priori 
conceptions operative in each sphere of expenence, Troeltsch 
argues that all such lists or systems can be provisional only, and i. 
are open to constant revision coming from .new expenence The 
task of sifting the logically necessary from the great mass of the 

•iWrf, p 27 


>Op, ctt, p 26 
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psychologically actual is one that never ends It is just here that 
an empincism like that of William James finds out the weak 
points of a formal rationahsm like Kant’s. When once we realise 
that psychology is the Eingangsthor to the theory of knowledge 
we shall not claim for our systems of categones the finahty that 
Kant claimed for his. A second important pomt of divergence is 
that Troeltsch will have none of Kant’s tendency to represent the 
la pnon elements in morahty and rehgion as if they were the 
whole of morahty and rehgdon respectively. In the realm of the 
theoretic reason Kant did not make this mistake, but always 
insisted that the matter of expenence was no less necessary to it 
than was the form. But when he cofties to treat of the practical 
reason he seems to forget this “It has constantly been re- 
marked,” says Troeltsch, "that the a pnori of the practical rea- 
son IS handled by Kant quite differently from that of the theo- 
retic reason la the realm of morals he seems to speak as if 
the bare abstract formula of reason — the categorical imperafive 
—were sufficient, by itself, and without umtmg in any way with 
the actual desires ansmg from our concrete human constitution 
" and atuation, to determme the whole duty of man. In the realm 
of rehgion he seems to speak as if the bare thought of a mhral 
order— "the recognition of our duties as divine commands”— 
were the whole legitimate content of histone rehgion. Clearly 
this is an inhentance from ei^teenth-century rationahsm and 
Deism The truth is, however, that the ethical and the religious 
a pnoii are both alike abstractions from the reahties themselves; 
and we must never attempt to substitute abstraction for reahty. 

"The rehgious a pnoti should servl^inly to detenmne the dement of 
necessity in the empirical phenomenon, without trymg to stnp it hare; 
that IS, it should serve to correct, m the light of this dement of necessity, 
such confusions and one-sidednesses as may be present in the psychologicd 
actuality, but without trying to brush that actuality altogether aside.'” 

And that, after all, is what Kant, at his best, had in mind 

With these two suggested corrections of the Kantian method 
we may have much general sympathy. But there is another and 
even more important respect in which Troeltsch proposes to de- 
part from Kant, and this bnngs us at once upon the real 

'Ibid . p 44 Sco also Das aistorlsebf In Kants BellflmspMlosapMt, pp 2511 

' Ibid , p 45 Somewhat fCeelp rendered. 
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ground of debate Troeltsch seems to follow £ant in making a 
deep-going distinction between liie theoretic and the practical 
exercises of reason, and in referring rehgion, no less than moral- 
ity, to the latter. In all his wntings on the subject passages may 
be found in which mention is made of this fundamental binary 
distmction m the a priori elements of consciousness “I have 
emphasised,” be says in one place, “the distmction between the 
a pnon of science and that of the ethical-religious-ssthetic forms 
of value-judgment”,^ the distmction, as he puts it elsewhere, be- 
tween "theoretic logic and the practical logic of the ethical, 
esthetic, and rehgious”,® pr once more, and untranslatably, “be- 
tween die natwwisaenschaftlich-kausalgeseteltche Vemunft and 
die geschichtsvnssenschaftlich-wertgeseteliche Vemunft”^ Yet, 
in spite of this wiUmgness to follow Kant in including morals and 
religion under the smgle rubno of the practical reason, he refuses 
altogether to follow him in his close Imkmg-up of religion with 
the moral consciousness. Kant, as is well known, held the knowl- 
edge of God to be a product of the conscience, an outgrowth of 
our knowledge of good and evil. Delve down to the heart of re-i 
ligion, he said, and you will indeed find an a pnori, but it is tbe|« 
ethical a pnon you will find— the categorical imperative of duty.f 
Thus, as has been said already, he did not recognise any sepa- 
rate rehgious a pnon. To Troeltsch this betokens a narrow mor- 
alism It is_a relic of eighteenth-century rationahsm. It is a 
failure to recogmse the independent rights of religion. He wntes: 

“The Kantian theoiy of rdigion rests upon the Deistdo psychology of 
morals and rehgion, which had taken the conjunction (common enough m 
experience) of moral perceptions i^jth religious feehngs to be the sole basis 
of the philosophy of rehgion; and had strai^tway, after the fashion of 
eighteenth-century psychology, translated this conjunction mto mtellec- 
tuol reflections Kmt took over this psychology of rehgion without cnti- 
cismg it, and built upon it his fundamental law of the rehgious consoious- 
pcM, so that he finds operative in rehgion a syathetio Judgment a priori 
which arises out of the moral ejqierience of fr^om and constrains us to 
conceive the world as subject to freedom’s ends. That, however, is a very t 
one-sided orientation of tiie analysis of religion in the hght of its ethical { > 
eluents alone, and a very violent translation of the rehgious states of 
mind into reflections . . This, then, is where works like that of James 
can“stnke m Eehgion as the special category or form of those psyohio 

■ Zur Fragi da reUgUam AprtoH, p 762. 

•Pncholotie u a to, p 84, 
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states which result from the more or less dimly apprehended presence of 
the Divme in the soul— the sense of the presence and reahty of the Super- 
human and Infinite — that is, beyond all doubt, a far truer startmg-point 
for the analysis of the rational a priori of reh'gion."' 

This criticism of the Kantian theology is of qmte central im- 
portance for the understandmg of Troeltsch's whole position; for 
it is precisely on this dissolution of the constitutive connection, 
so insisted upon by the founder of the Critical Philosophy, be- 
tween the ethical and the relipous spheres of experience, that the 
very eidstence of the school of the religious a prion depends The 
real question is whether Troeltsch and his associates are right or 
wrong in parting company with Kant at this point and seeking 
for a new set of a priori categories that are specifically and ex- 
clusively relipous. This question wc must now face for ourselves, 

in 

Troeltsch is undoubtedly desendng of our very profound re- 
spect as being one of the comparatively few contemporary writ- 
ers on theology who have offered us a clear and self-consistent 
analysis of the nature of religious know ledge And yet we are not 
satisfied. There is a doubt which again and again suggests itself 
to our minds, and which in the end turns out to be verj' closely 
related to the general dissatisfaction which wc feel with his 
theory as a whole— the doubt, namely, whether be has any real 
right to appeal to Kant in support of it. After all, are not the 
resemblances between his theory of religious knowlcdp and 
Kant's very much on the surface^ And is not the radical modi- 
fication which he proposes to intniducc into the Kantian ^em 
really destructive of the whole spint of it? 

It is somewhat puzzlmg, to begin with, that Troeltsch should 
be willing to follow Kant in making a fundamental bmaty divi- 
sion of our rational consciousness into theoretical and practical 
and in assigning religion to the practical sphere, and yet refuse 
to follow him in finding any constitutive connection between re- 
hgion and morality. For what did Kant mean by the practical 
exercise of reason but ]ust its exercise in the moral life? And 
what did he intend by claiming that faith was grounded in the 


> PncfioloQie V, a, pp 34-86 
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practical exerciEe of reason but just that the moral consciousness 
was its only organ of insight? Troeltsch, indeed, will not have it 
so He reproaches the Bitschlian theologians for speaking as if 
Kant had emphasised the practical character of religion in order 
thereby to bnng out its vabdity, whereas what he really desired 
to bnng out was merely its independence of speculation: 

“For Kan t, the only issue which rests upon the practical character of 
rehgion is the separation of rehgion from theoretic science with its exact 
conclufflons, and not its claim to be true. The latter daim rests rather 
on the rational — i e , the transcendental a pnori law which rehgion con- 
tains . . . Tins is piecisely what is not realised by the Value-judgment 
Theology which makes app^ to Kant. In placmg the whole emphasis on 
the separation of theoretic and practical reason, and in never stiessmg 
nnythmg but the practical mdispensableness of the values which rehgion 
claims, this theology loses sight of the necessity of the object to which 
these values attach, and falls mto the abyss of Wish-theoIogy or Elusion- 
theology Kant himself, on the oEier hand, always laid stress on the 
necessity of the a pnori rdigious reason and the object therem postu- 
lated 

Yet surely there can be little question that in this matter the 
Ritschhans are the better Kantians of the two It is difiBcuIt to* 
see how Troeltsch can deny that Kant sought to defend the truth 
of religion by establishing its necessary connection with our con- 
sciousness of good and evil, or that the recognition of this con- 
nection is the very corner-stone of his theological theory. 

And indeed, although the phrase "religious a pnon” looks at 
first sight so Kantian, no phrase could really be less in accord 
with the spint of the Kantian system, or more calculated to bnng 
chaos and confusion into its Ijeadmg principles. The cardmal con- 
tention in the interest of which the whole labour of the Cntical 
Philosophy was undertaken by Kant was the contention that 
natural science does not really exhaust our verifiable knowledge 
\of reality, because in our knowledge of good and evil we have 
available to us another and equally indisputable revelation of 
truth Nor did Kant merely assert this to be the case, but rather 
devoted his whole life to the demonstration of it And there is 
neither value nor avail in Troeltsch’s assertion that there is still 
a third door open to us by which we may independently approach 
reality, undl and unless he offers a like demonstration Yet we 
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^ find in Troeltsch no sucli “deduction of the categories” of the 
religious consciousness, nor even, if the truth be told, any indica- 
tion as to what these categories or a priori elements are. Indeed 
we may go further than this and express the doubt whether 
Kant’s great championship of a twofold avenue of knowledge is 
not actually stultified and rendered nugatory by this attempted 
addition of a third. We may recall, for instance, the famous pas- 
sage in the concluding section of the second Critique: 

; "Two thin gs fill the mmd with ever new and increasing admimtion and 
awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect on them: the starry 
( heavens ctrm and the moral law mihin I have not to search for them and 
merdy conieotore thdr existence as thou^ they were veiled m darkness 
and were in a transcendent region beyond my circle of vision; I see them 
before me and connect them directly with the consciousness of my ex- 
istence. The former begins from the place I occupy m the Kctemal world 
of sense, and enlarges the connection therein to an unbounded extent with 
worlds upon worlds and systems upon systems, and moreover mto lunit- 
less times of their periodic motion, its begnning and continuance The 
second b^fns from my invisible self, my personahly, and exhibits me m a 
world which has true infinity, but whi^ can be apprehended only by the 
^understanding, and with which I discern mysdf to be not in a merely 
contingent but in a universal and necessary connection— -as I am there- 
fore also with all those visible worlds 

Kant’s only question with reference to rehgion was this: Along 
which of these two ways does rehgious conviction come to a 
man? And we may well feel that that is the only question that 
has any meaning. When Kant tells me that the fundamental 
affirmations of religion can be vindicated by reference to my a 
priori consciousness of good and evil, I immediately recognise the 
great value of such a proof, if indeed it can be adduced. But 
when Troeltsch tells me that they can be vindicated by reference 
to “the religious a priori,” I feel that this is but obscmiim per 
ob^TTVis erplicare. Thus the reference to Kant, instead of mak- 
ing us hopeful of Troeltsch’s enterpnse, rather increases our 
scepticism as to the posribility of its success " 

Indeed it must be said that the whole method of stating the 
problem which is common to Troeltsch and all the other advo- 
cates of the “religious a priori” seems to be radically at fault. 

* ir«7te. ei. noKutemz, vol Vni. pp 312-813, TJie above tiaoelatlon Ii based on 
Abbott's 

* cy £ W Mayer. 2ae e(l , pp 80-69 
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They speak as jf to raise the epistemological question 'with refer- 
ence to any realm of human eicpenence were the same as to adi, 

, ‘What qieoifio a priori rational pnnciples does it contam?’ This, 
however, is to beg the very question at issue in a sense in which 
it is never begged in Kant’s pages. What if there be no specific 
a priori pnnciples contained witiun the realm of expenence in 
question? What if its fundamental principles are not epistemo- 
logically ultimate, or irreducible, or self-e-vadent? What if they 
turn out to be denvable from still more ultimate principles which 
are by no means peculiar to this particular realm of expenence 
but are reoogmsable elsewhere also? 

This, as is well known, Kant actually held to be the case with 
regard to rehgion. And however frequently we may feel ourselves 
obhged to dissent from Kant’s theological deliverances, we do at 
least feel it necessary to follow him in this fundamental respect 
Surely he is entirely 'wise both in nffinmng that there are certain^ 
ultimate etiiioal pnnciples which are genumely self-eindent, anc^ 
in denying that there are any specifically theological proposi-| 
tions for which a sirmlar claim can be made. 'There are, im- 

9 

doubtedly, certain basic principles of our moral natures which 
stand in need of no proof and are susceptible of none— which are 
as httle requiring or capable of being supported by prior evi- 
dence as are the Law of Sufficient Reason and the Law of Uni- 
versal Causation and whatever other laws are recognised by 
logicians to he at the roots of our scientific knowledge. But even 
the most elementary of our religious behefs are felt to stand m 
need of some kmd of further endence and substantiation, and 
are entirely capable of being doubted if such support does not 
.appear. A self-evident proposition is defined as a proposition the 
contradictory of which is not rationally conceivable; and of what 
article m our rebgious creed could we claim that to be true? 

Thus it is that Hume, who in bis own way recognised this state 
of the case quite as clearly as did Kant, begins his Natural His- 
tory oj Eehgwn by insistmg that "the first religious principles 
must be secondary." And Hoffding expresses the same truth in 
only shghtly different terms when he writes that “rebgious values 
are secondary in companson ■with other values”^ and that “dis- 
cusfflon is always led back by implacable logic tg the conceptual 

* Pltiloaophy of BeUgim, Eng tran.il., p 243 
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priority of ethics over xeb^on Our fundamental moral values 
are ^en to us directly, and intuited by us directly, but for 
everything in rebgion that goes beyond this direct intuition of 
moral value, there is required the activity of jaitk. 

There is indeed no doubt at all that Kant was at fault in his 
frequent tendency to interpret the organic relation of rebgion to 
riie moral consciousness in such a way as to make the fonner 
appear a mere appendix to the latter. Nor is there any doubt 
that the morabty with which he thus brought rebgion into con- 
nection was conceived by him in a narrow and ngonstic way 
In these respects we may well follow Troeltsch. But where we 
cannot follow him is in respect of any attempt or tendency on his 
part to loosen the bonds which Kant forged so strongly between 
the life of duty and the bfe of faitL* 

IV 

Some special mention must now, however, be made of the 
views of another notable representative of the “rebgious a prion," 
^.ProfesEor Rudolf Otto, and especially of his book, Das Sethge, 
which has been translated into Eng^'imder the title of “lie 
Idea of the Holy” and has enjoyed an unusually wide repute 
The references in Professor Otto’s earber writmgs to the “re- 
ligious a priori” were very much after the manner of Troeltsch, 
but in this new work a number of very important differences 
emerge — differences which were no doubt present from the be- 
©nning in a latent way. These differences are probably largely 
due to the fact that Professor Otto does not base himself, as does 
Troeltsch, directly on Kant’s own philosophy, but rather on that 
of the little-read Kantian thinker Jakob Fries, who departed 
from, or developed, the principles of his master sufiBciently to 
lead him to publish in 1807 a New Critique of Reason. The most 
effective way of expounding and criticising Professor Otto’s theo- 
lopcal teaching would therefore he to begm by expounding and 
criticising the Friesian philosophy. That philosophy, however, 
is far too difficult and obscure to permit any proper investigation 
of it in this place, and we must be content to take what Pro- 
fessor Otto says at its own face value, and as a whole by itself, 
and criticise it accordingly. 


top efi.p 330 
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While Troeltsoh had for the most part contented himself xidth 
merely insistmg upon the existence somewhere in rehgion of an 
a pnon element, Professor Otto has the merit of clearly inform- 
ing us what this element is. It is the idea of the holy or of the 
sacred It may be asked whether this is not rather a moral cate- 
goiy, holmess being but another name for perfect goodness In 
answer to this query Professor Otto allows that the tendency of 
religious history has been in the direction of an ever closer rap- 
prochement between holmess and goodness, but insists that in 
their essential meanmg the two ideas are utterly different Orig- 
inally, holmess had nothing to do with goodness, and to this day 
the deepest and most characteristic element m the idea of hoh- 
ness is an element of a completely non-moral kmd. The fact is, 
he explains, that in the conception or category of hohness there 
are two distinct elements — a rational and a non-rational. When 
we nowadays think of God, the Holy One, there are contained in 
bur thought of Hun certam dedmtely “rational” and “concep- 
tual” predicates like spmt, reason, will, unity, almightmess, and 
so forth, and especially certam ethical attributes which would be 
summed up m the concept of infimte goodness or perfection.* 
But deep down in the meaning of the word hohness, or rather 
deep down m the expenence that lies behind the use of the word, 
and altogether below the level of conceptual thinking, there is an 
element of a wholly different kmd. This is the “non-rational” 
element m rehgion, and it is a tbmg qmte by itself. It is not 
ethical; it is not sesthetio; it is nothmg but just rehgious — a 
sense of the holy or sacred as such. It is held that by means of 
our religious consciousness we are aware of an aspect of reahiy 
•which is at once “mysterious,” “temble,” and “fascinating” — a 
mystenum which is at the same time tremendum and fasexnans 
All these words have now become more or less broadened and 
diluted m their meanmg, but originally they stood for experiences 
that were quite charactenstic and sui generis, and we can still 
feel the reflex of these expenences to be present in their meanmg 
in no small degree To the element in reality to which we are 
thus pointed Professor Otto gives the name of the numinous 
The corresponding emotion which it calls forth m the human 
breast is represented in different languages by different words, 
but in German the best word to describe it is perhaps Schauer, 
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and in English awe. And Professor Otto accordingly claims that 
the emotion of awe is a thing quite by itself, indefinable, irre- 
durable p^ohologically to any sampler elements, ahdTnstoncally 
quite underivable and “unevolvable.”^ We can best understand 
what is meant by recalling to our minds this numinous emotion 
as it once eidsted in ori^al punly— the Urschauer, the primeval 
sense of awe, the sense (we mi^t almost say) of "spooldness,"® 
which we find in savage relipon before the processes of ration- 
ahsation and moralisation first set in and which we ourselves 
may still feel (for example) at the mention of the possible pres- 
ence of a ghost. 

So much, then, for the non-rational element in religion. Let us 
now turn to the rational element. Thou^ Professor Otto alwa 3 rs 
insists that it is the presence of the non-rational or nummous 
element that alone gives to rehgion its pecuhar character and 
value, yet he at the same time teaches that the forward move- 
ment of rehgion from its crudest to its noblest forms mamly 
consists not in the development or hei^temng of its nummous 
character as such but m an ever-mcreasmg closeness of associa- 
tion between the nummous and the rational or ethical In other 
words, as religion advances, holiness gradually becomes more and 
/ more bound up with moral goodness This process is described m 
Kantian language as the “schematisation of the category” of 
holiness. We read: 

“As it is with the feeling of moral obligation, so it is with the feeling of 
the numinous. It is s qualitatively unique feelmg-content, derivable 
from no other feeling, and in that sense not 'evolvable ’ But it is never- 
theless a feehng-cont^t which has numerous corre^ndences with others 
and which accordmgly can both call these otbem up mto consciousne^ 
and be called up into consciousness by them.”’ 

Moreover such correspondences are no mere chance “associations 
of ideas” but are rather “necessary connections according to 
principles of inward and rightful relationship and mutual af- 
finity.”* Here an analogy is offered for our help: 

> "nnentwictBlbar ” Pf. also “Ea gibt Icelnen GradUbereiUig von natCrUcher 
Befiremdung za dSmonlsdier Be&'ezz^UDg,*’^Z)a5 Hefligc, 0th ed , p 31 

*Otto himself appeals to the German phrase "Es spukt hier!’* 

•Op di,p 68 

< *'xiadi Prinzlplen hmerer re(ditmUsdgcr Tcnrandtsdiaft tmd ZturchSriekeit " n 59 
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“The intimate pcnneation of the rational dements in religious feeling 
by the weft-j’am of the non-rataonal may be illustrated b3' means of 
another familiar case of the permeation of a unii crsal human fcelmg bj' an 
utterly non-rational and separate element, ns, the permeation of per-' 
Eonal affection bj' sexual desire.”' 

This gradual process of the “rationalising, ethicising, and human- 
ismg” of the original and purely numinous idea of holiness may 
be traced throughout the vrhole course of Old Testament history, 
until it finally completes itself in Jesus’ thought of God as a 
righteous and loiung Father. Yet even in the rehgion of Jesus 
the non-rational or numinous factor still persists; and can be 
seen, for instance, in the apocalyphe strain in His conception of 
the Eingdom of God For although the best religion is that 
ivhich is most rational and ethical, yet rehgion must not be so 
rationahsed and moralised that it altogether ceases to be itself. 

The holy, as ve now know it, is thus essentially a “complex 
category,” compounded of the non-rational element of sacro- 
sanctity and the rational element of goodness The fact that it is 
thus composite does not, however, prevent it from being regarded 
as a category, because “in respect of both elements alike it is 
purely a priori”- and is also a priori in respect of the conjunction 
of the two elements. More fully: 

“Both the rational and the non-rational elements m the complex cate- 
gory of the holy are a pnon elements And the latter are cquallj' so with 
the former Eehgion goes not out to xussalage, whether to Tdos or to 
Ethos, and does not hve on postulates. . . . Thirdly, and finally, the 
same is true of the conjunction of the two elements— of the inward necessity 
of their relationship The lustories of rdigion arc m the habit of reportmg 
^ the gradual mutual interpenetrabon of these elements and the process of 
* the ethicismg of the Duine as if these things were, in some sort, a matter 
of course. And they are a matter of course for that feclmg which is in- 
wardly aware of its own necessity. Yet this veiy self-eridence which 
attaches to these processes is itself a problem, and one which we cannot 
possibl}' solve without the supposibon of a dun a pnoii knowledge of the 
essenbd and necessaiy relationship of the two elements. For this rcla- 
honriiip IS m no sense logicaUy necessaiy. How could it possibly follow 
logically from the still barbarous half-demomc nature of a Moon-god or a 
Sun-god or a local nvmcn that he should become a guardian of the oath, 
of go^ faith, of the vahdity of contracts, of hospitality, of the sanctity of 
the marriage tie, and of racial and tnbal loyalties?”' 


>pp ra., p ca 
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V 

Such, in a very bnef statement of it, is Professor Otto’s posi- 
tion. Its brilliant onginality cannot be denied, and the veiy 
honest effort it makes to exhibit rehgion in its own native colours 
cannot but be refreshing to those who have been accustomed to 
have it portrayed to them as a grey and faded stepsister of philos- 
ophy. Nevertheless there is no doubt tiiat there are a number 
of extraordmanly puzzhng features about the construction that 
is here offered for our acceptance. 

To be^ with, there is Professor Otto’s most b affling concep- 
tion of the "non-rational” element in our experience and in tie 
reality to which our experience introduces us. A closer acquamt- 
ance with the Friesian philosophy mi^t indeed be of some as- 
astance to us at this point, and yet it is difficult to beheve that 
what Professor Otto says regarding it is really the fruit of very 
profound thought He defines the rational element in reahty as 
that element in it which can be "expressed in clear and definite 
concepts and is accessible to thought, to intellectual analysis, and 
*■10 definition”;^ or again as "that in it which comes withm the 
clear comprehension of our power of conceiving and belongs to 
the realm of f amili ar and definable conceptions.”^ But all we are 
told of the nature of the non-rational is that "beneath this realm 
of perfect lucidity there hes an obscure deep which is not accessi- 
ble to our power of conceiving, and which is therefore called ‘the 
non-rational ’ 

What is this obscure deep, this dunkle Tiefe? We are reminded 
at once of the pre-rational depths of the soul, the primordial re- 
hgious feeling or sensation, to which we found the romantics 
making appeal; and we are accordmgly led to ask whether by the 
non-rational element in reahty Professor Otto does not amply 
mean that element in it which is supposed to be grasped by mere 
feelmg, by mere sensation, as distinct from that element in it 
which can be grasped by thought This is the sense in which 
Professor Otto has been imderstood by a number of his readers, 
who have accordingly classified him simpliciter as an advocate 
of a “special religious sense.”* That there is much to justify this 

i’fip dl.p 1. ilbid, p 75 >aid„ p 75 

< He l5 so claasiBEd, for Instance, by Professor W. P. Paterson in his GllTonl Loctnna 
on The Kature of BeligUm, pp 169 II. 
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interpretation cannot be denied The numinous element in ex- 
penence is usually referred to by Professor Otto either as a 
“feebng” or as an "emotion,” but it is a feelmg or emotion which 
is cognitive, which indeed “issues from the soul’s own deepest 
source of cognition”;* and therefore it might more justly be re- 
ferred to as a sensation— perhaps as "an eene sensation of bemg 
in the presence of somethmg at once mystenous, aweful, and fas- 
cinatmg Yet we are ^ven pause when we remember that our 
cognition of tbe nummous is said to be a pnoii; for what could 
possibly be meant by an a prion sensation, seeing that sensation 
is of the very essence of the a postenon? We are reminded also 
of the frequent reference to the indefinable nature of this numi- 
nous element in reality, and are led to wonder whether it would 
not in the end be truer to Professor Otto’s real intention if we 
took him as pointmg to the presence in religion not of a specific 
sensation so much as of an indefinable or ultimate idea. But in 
truth, as Professor Leonard Hodgson has pointed out, "there 
seem to be two strands m the texture of his definition , according 
to one, anjdihing which cannot be defined is non-rational, accord- 
ing to the other, the mark of the non-rational is that it produces ” 
in the mind an emotion and not a concept 

Another very baffling aspect of Professor Otto’s theory is his 
apparent equation of the rational with the ethical He speaks 
almost indifferently of the "rationahsation” and the “moralisa- 
tion” of the idea of God. In itself this is mdeed not a matter of 
diffioully for us, for we ourselves would undoubtedly hold with 
Kant that morality is a product of our rational nature. But it is 
exceedingly difficult to see how such a recogmtion of the funda- 
jnentally rational character of bur moral consciousness can fit 
into a theory like Professor Otto’s That the characteristic ele- 
ment m rchgion should be non-rational, while morahty should be , 
characteristically rational— that is a combination of views for 
which it seems impossible to conceive any justification Surely 
if the sense of the numinous is to be called non-rational, the 
sense of moral obligation should be called non-rational too. 
Surely that .“respect” for the moral law of which Kant spoke, and . ' 
the sense of guilt after wrong-doing, are expenences at least as 

> Op dl , p 141. 

> h HodEBon, The Place of Seasoti in C/irljItan Apolofellcs, p 7 

• Op, dl , p. 7. 
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Tiltimate and underivable as the sense of awe before the holy 
thmg. And the curious thing is that, in its own place, Professor 
Otto seems to admit this, and even to insist upon it as a help 
towards his own position. Our numinous eiqjenences, he tells us, 
“point back to a hidden and independent sgurce of ideas and 
feehngs, just as do Kant’s 'pure conceptions of the understand- 
ing’ and our moral and asthetus ideas and valuations"-^ and in 
■a passage already quoted we read that “As it is with the feeling 
■- of moral obligation, so is it also with the feehng of the nummous. 
It is a qualitatively umque feeling-content, derivable from no 
other feehng. . . We cannot therefore help feeling with Pro- 
fessor Hodgson that our author "seems to waver between holding 
that moral thought is rational and non-rational.’’^ 

However, our real difficulty ■mth Professor Otto’s theory of re- 
ligion hes much deeper than any or all of these obscurities and 
IS apparently quite independent of tiiem It lies in the view, 
which he shares with Troeltsch, that the deepest and most char- 
/ I acteristio clement in religion is in its own nature quite unethical 
Already in dealing with Troeltsch we have formulated our objec- 
tions to this view, but something more must be said about the 
special features presented by tins new statement of it. 

Professor Otto, as a good defender of the “religious a priori," 
sets out with the thesis that the connection between rehgion and 
morahty is of an essentially secondary kmd, the deepest element 
in rehgion being quite non-moral in character. Havmg thus at 
the beginning entirely separated two entities which in our com- 
mon experience are so almost indistinguishably fused into one, he 
appears during the remamder of his book to be almost torturing 
himself with the effort to bring the two together once more. Es 
has resort to the most complicated of devices. We are mtroduced 
pv. to the very bafflmg conception of a composite category, made up 
' of a rational and a non-rational element, both of which are, 
however, a priori in themselves and are a priori also in req?ect 
of their conjunction. We are told that though the charactenstic 
and constitutive element in rehgion is indeed entirely non-moral, 
yet it stands in the most intimate possible of a prion relation- 
ships to the moral consciousness. The purely axiomatic nature 
of this relationship is indeed in many places as handsomely rec- 

>Oj) eft, p. 142 ItaUcsmine mid..p B8 ItaUcs mine. •Opcfl.plB. 
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ognised as Kant hnnself could desire It is true that Professor 
Otto will not allow that the relationship realises itself until a 
comparatively late period in the rehgious development of the 
race, but he insists that once it is realised, “it is immediately 
understood to be a matter of course of the plainest and most 
obvious kind.”^ He pomts out that when Amos declares to Israel 
that Yahweh is nghteous, he offers no proof or justification of 
this statement, but takes it rather as a truth which needs only 
to be stated in order to be accepted as self-evident. And he adds: 

"It is an experience familiar enough to missionaries When once the 
ideas of the umty and goodness of the Divme are given expression to and 
understood, they often take hold with Bstonishmg rapidity, if the hearers 
possess any rehgioua susceptibihly at all 

Yet it is strenuously denied that there is any kind of logical ne-^. 
cessity about this identification of hohness with goodness. From 
the oii^al idea of God as nununous it could not possibly, we are 
told, "follow lo^cally” that He is nghteous And the fact that 
these two elements, in themselves so utterly diverse, should yet 
come to be conjoined in such a manner that them conjunction 
appears quite self-evident, is described as “the most suipnsing 
circumstance in the history of religion Moreover although the 
development of the numinous element in religion is asserted to 
be an entirely separate process from the progressive morahsation 
of religion, yet it is admitted that the twq processes almost keep 
pace with one another.^ 

It is difiScult to escape the impression that Professor Otto has 
wilfully brought all this trouble upon himself. The conception of 
a complex category, half rational and half non-rational, but a 
p'rion in respect both of both its parts and of the conjunction of 
these parts, the conception of a tiiought-connection which is im- ' 
mediately self-eiddent and yet is entirely devoid of lo^cal neces- i 
sity; the “most surprising circumstance m the bistoiy of re- 
lipon” that a Bdng who began by being wholly non-moral 
should finally come to be thought of as the arch-guardian of all 
our mores; the splitting up of the thread of religious progress into 

1 "ta immer znglelch ab olafticliste, einlmchlendstt SBUntTcrstUndUcblnat Tcistandes 
wlrd" (P 168) 

'Op dl, p 170 
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two utterly distmct and unrelated processes which yet “nearly 
but not quite” sypohromse with one another; and finally the 
strange paradox that, while the more we rationahse and moralise 
our rehgion the better do we make it, yet by rationalising and 
moralising it completely we should utterly destroy it— all these 
are difBcuIties which can only be solved by letting go altogether 
the radical distinction between the numinous and the ethical and 
allowing to our knowledge of good and evil an entree into the 
very holy of hohes of our reh^ous faith. 

To do this need not, of course, be in any sense to identify re- 
li^on with morahty. Religion differs from morahty, obviously, 
in that it has to do not with the ideal merely but with the real 
Hence it makes use, in some sort, both of the categones of the 
moral consciousness and of the categories by which we apprehend 
the world of fact. The form of reh^ous knowledge is thus in- 
deed, as Professor Otto says, a composite form; but its parts are 
not the moral consciousness on the one hand and a umquely re- 
ligious consciousness of the numinous on the other. On the con- 
trary, it is not until we have the two parts in relation to one 
another that the characteristically relipous or “numinous” ele- 
ment is present at all; and the two parts are rather the moral 
consciousness on the one hand and our consciousness of the red 
world on the other. There is therefore no such thing as a “re- 
lipous a priori”; which is the same as to say that no specifically 
religious doctrine can be regarded as strictly self-evidencmg and 
epistemolopcally primary — a conclusion which surely commends 
itself to our common sense. 

And the same would be true with regard to the characteristic 
religious emottons; for the emottons must take their colour from 
that which moves them. Professor Otto has indeed nowhere ren- 
dered a more welcome service than m the skiH with which he has 
delineated and analysed the nature of rehgious awe and fear, 
and yet at the crucial point we cannot entirely accept his analy- 
ius Instead of awe we should prefer to speak of reverence as 
the most comprehensive of rel^ous emotions; and though we 
should indeed hold that it is blended of two strains, and should 
hold one of these strains to be the respect and love for that which 
is good, we should hold the other to be not any feehng in itself 
and already religious but rather the feeling aroused in us by 
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'power, by that which holds us in its grasp and has donumon over 
us. In other words, when we recognise that the power in whose 
hands our fate ultunately lies is worthy of our respect or admira- 
tion or love, then we feel towards it the charactenstically re- 
ligious or "numinous” emotion of reverence ^ There can thus be 
no more talk of a special and uncompounded religious emotion 
than of a special and uncompounded religious category of 
thought 

It is a good thmg, surely, to be able to feel that there are no 
obscure depths in our souls which the simple love of goodness 
cannot fathom, nor any dark mystenes in the Godhead to which 
it cannot furnish even the beginmng of a clue 


> Or perhaps the matter Is more cmcpUcated stai “Suppose that the power that 
excites awe is also one that we have reason to regard as benefleent, one that, while 
capable of annlhilatlne us lo a moment, yet works for our good, sustains and protects 
us, one that evokes our gratitude Awe then becomes compounded with gratitude and 
we experience the highly compound emotion of reverence Beveience Is the religious 
emotion par rzcr{lenoe'‘—W McDougoU, An IrUroductim to Social PsuOtoUiin/i ictb 
ed , p 132 
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RELIGION AS GROUNDED IN OUR CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF VALUE, AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 

I 

Wb must now be fairly well aware of the general direction in 
which we have been led, gradually but inevitably, by our crib- 
cism of the numerous conflictmg theones which have passed 
under our review. On the one hand there are the rationahsts, 
who would have us identify rehgion with cosmological theonsmg 
On the other hand there are the romanticists and sentunentahsts, 
who would find its real essence to consist m some felt stimng of 
the soul which precedes and is mdependent of every kind of 
thought and idea These two opposite leadmgs of rehgion hold 
somethmg like an even balance against one another in contempo- 
^ rary theological literature, and in a sense they may be taken as 
servmg to destroy one another, or at least radically to confute 
and correct one another’s errore It is indeed very diEBcult to say 
where the honours of the controversy should at present be held 
to he. Each theory contains a charactenstic element of insight 
which the other entoely ignores, and each in its turn falls into a 
charactenstic error which the other successfully avoids Ration- 
alism seems to be right in beheving religious insight to be a prod- 
uct of intelhgent reflection, but wrong in supposing it to he 
therefore of one piece with scientific cosmology. And conversely, 
romanticism seems to be nght m essaymg to find a foundabon 
for rehgion deeper down in the soul than all speculabve theory, 
' but wrong in lookmg for such a foundation below any and eveiy 
land of thinking Thus as we read the writmgs of the rationahsts 
we find ourselves wondermg whether any but philosophers are 
truly leli^ous, while as, we read the writings of the romanticists 
we find ourselves wondering why exactly ibe lower animals are 
, not rehpous as well as we; and we long for some theory which 
shall explain to us why it is that, m fact, only thinkmg beings 
seem to be religious, while on the other band the philosopher, re- 
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garded as such, does not seem to be any more religious than the 
ordinary man 

Our conclusion can only be that religion, though mdeed it is 
grounded m our nature as thinking beinp, is yet grounded m 
some other kmd of thinking than that which the scientist and 
metaphysician have m greater perfection than the rest of us 
What then can this other kmd of thinking be? One widely can- 
vassed possibihty IS that the knowledge which is necessary to 
rehgion is immediately given to all National bemgs in the form of 
self-evident truths which may be intuitively apprehended with- 
out the aid of any discursive process This possibility, however, 
we have felt obliged to reject, findmg it impossible to beheve 
that any truth capable of servmg as a basis for religion can be 
regarded as genumely self-evidencing in character; and being 
sensible also of the paradox involved in thus making religion an 
entirely separate compartment of our spmtual hfe, and especially 
of the difficulty of so entirely separating it from our nature as 
moral 

It must next be noted that tins last-mentioned difficulty— the 
difficulty, that is to say, of countenancmg any theory of religion < 
which fails to take proper account of its orgamc relation to the 
conscience — ^is one which we have felt m some degree obhged to 
press against almost every theory we have so far considered. A 
main difficulty with rationahsm was its apparent mabihly to ac- 
count for the sense of obhgation attachmg to behefs recogmsed 
as genuinely rehgious m character. A main difficulty with roman- 
ticism was its apparent failure to give due wei^t to the fact that 
the vision or feelmg of the Divme, on the reality of which it so 
much insists, is a vision or feehng that comes only to the pure 
in heart And a mam difficulty with the conception of a specific 
"religious a prion” is its mevitable tendency to set the rehgiouB 
and the ethical factors in our expenence merely in juxtaposition, ^ 
mstead of in orgamc relationship. 

We thus seem to be left with the sole alternative of beheving 
that the kmd of intelhgent or rational msight m which reli^on 
takes its nse is none other than moral msigbt, and that faith in 
God IS thus in some sort an outgrowth of our consciousness of 
value This is the view which we propose to defend 

It will be remembered how, in our prelimmary attempt to 'iso- 
17 
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, late’ the phenomenon of faith, we found it to emerge pnmanly 
as an unimown residual factor in certain situations of the hnmpn 
qnrit, appearing variously (according to the circumstances) as 
a sense of ‘protest’ or of ‘trust’ or of ‘sympathetic response,’ 
What we now submit is that in all these cases it is pur moral 
nature that is maldng itself felt, and that the unknown residual 
factor 18 therefore nothmg else tiian what has been called “the 
whisper of our values.”^ 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it may be well to make a 
few prehminary observations concerning the meaning that is 
here to be attached to the terms morality and value. Jlfora% 
is, of course, to be understood in its wideA (which is, to he sure, 
its only proper) sense In some modem writmgs the word has 
been taken more narrowly, being made to signify one particular 
(and not altogether praiseworthy) attitude to life rather than the 
art of living m general, and to anybody who has this usage in 
mind the declaration that all religious faith emanates from the 
moral consciousness must look both like an elementary historical 
solecism and hke on attempt scndusly to curtail the scope of re- 
e ligjous aspiration. There is, however, no possible excuse for such 
a usage,^ and in the discussion which follows the moral con- 
sciousness will be understood as including the awareness of all 
ultimate ends of desire of whatex'cr sort 

Ends of desire were by the ancient moralists called goods; in 
Plato’s Academy a good was currently defined as “a thing aimed 
at.”^ And the distinction between ultimate and proximate ends 

> Tho phrase is taken aom the late Arthur Clutton-Brock’e flue in Chriiti- 

anitv, where (on p 34) bo Ebows boir oftentimes a man will listen rather to "the Ua 
that external reality Ecems to tcU Mm than to tho truth of bis own heart, trhichfa the 
truth of God," and adds "Stin he haa alwnjra the desire to listen to tho troth of blf 
own heart, always the desire to know tho God who Epeaks In that truth, and eo tho 
words of Christ are music to him, oven though they bo nothing but mnde. Those who 

, Eav that they are falso wish that thoy were true, and that wish is the whisper of their 
values, not acted upon and eo not believed ” 

> Hegel, as is wcU known, attemptod thus to narrow down the meaning of the word 
morality by drawing a dlstbicllon between MoralUBt and SUttiehMt Tho absurdity 
of this terminology becomes erldent when wo reflect that StUen Is tho precise German 
equivalent of tho Latin mores Tho nemesis of this attempt to attach dUIcrcnt mean- 
ings to Bomance and Teutonic roots that nre In reality synonymous Is that the dis- 
tinction Intended is untranslatable Into tho Bomance languages English translaton 
of Hegel have accordingly resorted to tho device of using the Greek root where Hegel 
uses the Teutonic one, and havo rendered the distinction as betwron the moral and 
the ethical, thereby adding to tho confusion, IjOog being In reality the exact Greek 
equivalent of mos 

> Bee, t, p , Aristotle, Eth Nic , 1, 1 
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of desire was spoken of as a distinction between “goods desired 
for their own sake alone” and "goods desired for the sake of 
something else.”^ Morahsts of the present day very commonly 
prefer to i^eak of values mstead of goods, and to distinguish be- 
tween values which are “instrumental” and values which are 
“intnnsic ” For ourselves we shall use the two modes of speech 
indifferently, and shall understand that to place the roots of our 
religious faith in our moral nature is the same as to say that 
such faith is grounded in our knowledge of good and evil, and 
agam the same as to say that it is bom of our insight into ulti- 
mate values 

The present chapter will be devoted to a brief critical survey 
of the most important stages m the histoncal development of the 
theory of rehgion that is here indicated. 

II 

We shall begin, for the present at least, with Immanuel Kant 
It IS true that very significant anticipations of this general line 
of thought are to be found much further back in theological his-* 
tory In particular mention might be made of the Socratio and 
Platomc dootnne that the Good is to be regarded not merely as 
the supreme object of human desire and aspiration but also and 
particularly as the very core of the real order of thmgs, the true 
creative and sustaining Cause of all that is This identity of the 
Good and the Real is indeed the very cope-stone of Platonism. 
But in none of Plato’s pubhshed works is it dwelt upon for more 
than a moment, and it is dilBcult to guess how far its profound 
.and far-reaching implications were actually evident to him® At 
all events much of the deeper meaning of it became lost to the 
later philosophical tradition, and it was not until the seventeenth 
and eighteenlh centuries — and then only in isolated thinkers lik^ 
Pascal and Rousseau and Hume and the Spinoza of the Tracta- 

> The doctrine Tras, Indeed, a Jealously guarded mystery "I must state It to you In 
riddles," trrote Plato to Dlonyslns, "so that In case something happens to the tablet 
•by land or sea In secret nook,' be who reads may not understand It Is like this It 
la In relation to the king of all and on his account that ereiytblncjjexlsts, and this fact 
la the cause of all that Is beautiful " (Epbt.Tt.tr Post) After the famous Socretlc 
passage In the Phmio (6B-100), perhaps tho dearest passage dealing with the subject 
Is BtpuiHe, VI, OOS-609, 
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tus Theologico-Pohticus, or m more vaguely defined tendencies 
of thought present m the Deistic movenaent — ^that any real ap- 
preciation of it IS again apparent To us it now appears as a 
characteristically modem msight and as finding its first fully 
argued expression in the Critical Philosophy of Kant 

The prime aim of that philosophy was, in its maker’s own fa- 
mous words, “to make room for faith" in the intellectual world 
of its day. There vas danger of faith being crowded out by nat- 
ural science, and Kant felt that it could only be rehabilitated by 
means of a thoroughgoing examination and nice readjustment 
of the rights of the two claimants. It was the task which Soc- 
rates and Plato had set for themselves more than two thousand 
years before, and ever since it Lad been the fundamental task 
with which philosophy had occupied itself— the task of Aquinas 
and the Middle Ages, the task of Descartes and all his modem 
following It is true that the terms of the problem had them- 
selves become to a certain extent transformed dunng these many 
centuries of groping after a solution. I^Ticn Socrates in the 
Phado, or Plato in the tenth book of the Laws, graphically de- 
'picts the spintual struggle between "piety" and "the inquiry con- 
cerning nature," he is thinking of the opposition between Athe- 
nian state-rebgion and Elcatic science; whereas to Kant faith 
means eigbteenth-centuiy (“Deistic”) Christianity and science 
means the Newtonian physics But these differences do not, after 
all, go so deep as might at first be thought; nor is there any doubt 
that the real reason why it was necessary for Kant to attack the 
old problem afresh was not that its terms had changed but that 
none of the prerious solutions bad proved satisfactory. 

Kant bebeved that the first step towards a new solution of the. 
problem was to determine in a precise w'ny the limits of the in- 
formation about the world which could be reached by means of 
'*liie categories and methods of natural science. This question he 
faced in the Critique of Pure Peason, the first volume of his 
celebrated trilogy; and his well-known conclusion was that 
whereas the fundamental conceptions of the Newtonian physics 
are quite unassailably sound when used within the limits of 
actual, or even of possible, experience, they arc yet of such a 
nature as to be demonstrably inapplicable beyond those limits, 
and therefore either quite useless or dangerousjy misleadmg when 
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used for the solution of problems regarding the ultimate nature 
of reality as a whole This view earned with it the complete 
abandonment of all attempts to form a cosmology on the basis 
of natural science — ^the rejection of 'metaphysics’ in the Kantian 
sense of that confusmg word. Natural science must be given an 
entirely free hand in the interpretation of our particular and 
£mte expenences, but it can never lead us to any safe answers to 
our ultimate questionmgs Of that re^on there is no ‘science,’ 
that IS to say, no knowledge m the strict Greek sense of the 
word Accordmgly, in the Preface to its second edition, Kant de- 
scnbes the task of the fiist Cntigue as “the abolition of knowl- 
edge in order to make room for faith.” The work is, in effect, a 
great assault on rationalism — or dn dogmatism, as Kant himself 
more commonly called it. 

The second Critique thus opens with a cleared field Its spe- 
cial task is the analysis of the moral consciousness and (as the 
third sentence of the Preface informs us) “its business is to show 
that there is pure practical reason” or (as it is afterwards more 
frequently put) that “pure reason can be practical.” With all the 
elements in the meaning of this statement we cannot now concern * 
ourselves, but it means this in the first place’ that reason is 
operative also m our moral consciousness, and that it operates by 
means of a new set of categones or a pnori propositions, which 
constitute the moral law. The fundamental prmciples of morahty 
are thus utterly independent of our sense-expenence, and of 
speculations based upon it, and of the principles (“the categones 
of the theoretic reason”) which reason employs for its organisa- 
tion. We do not need, that is to say, to wait until the natural 
scientists and metaphysicians finally determine the nature of the 
cosmos and man’s place in it, in order then to make a senes of 
deductions as to what we ought to do. On the contrary, our 
knowledge of what we ought to do is both prior to any sucif" 
speculations and more certam than the best of them Por the 
basic utterances of the moral consciousness, while quite mde- 
pendent of the categones employed in sense-experience and nat- 
ural science, are no less well grounded in the nature of reason 
than they. 

“We may call the consciousness of this fundamental law a fact of reason, 
because we cannot reason it out from antecedent data of reason. . . 
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However, when we regard this law as given, it must be observed m order 
not to fall into any misconception, that it is not an empirical fact, but the 
sole fact of the pure reason, which thereby announces itself as originally 
Je^labve 

“The moral law is given as a fact of pure reason of which we are a prion 
conscious, and which is apodictically certam, though it be granted that m 
experience no example of its exact fulfilment can be found Hence the 
objective reahty of the moral law cannot be proved by any deduefaon by 
any efforts of the theoretical reason, whether speculative or empincally 
supported, and therefore, even if we renounced its apodictic certify, it 
could not be proved a posteriori by expenence, and yet it is firmly estab- 
lished of itself 

Thus does Kant vindicate the independent rationahty of the 
moral consciousness And now the- question anses whether it be 
possible to build up, on this fresh basis of our knowledge of 
where our duty lies, what it was found impossible to construct on 
the basis of natural science — ^namely, a view of the ultimate na- 
ture and meaning of things such as will satisfy the needs of 
rehgion Kant’s persuasion is that it is possible The essential 
^ tenets of religious faith may, he beUeves, be exhibited as neces- 
sanly boimd up with the fundamental utterances of the moral 
consciousness It is at this pomt that Kant breaks somethmg 
like new ground in the history of theological inquiry. 

It IS true that the close and indissoluble connection between 
rehgion and morality had always been evident to inqmrers, but 
they had for the most part spoken as if religious certaintj' were 
lopcally prior to moral certainty — as if, that is, our conscious- 
ness of moral obhgation rested on a prior basis of religious behef 
What Kant did was to reverse this order, and to show that 
whereas our consciousness of moral obhgation rested only on 
itself (being an ultimate datum of leason), the fundamental be- 
. .,,Jiefs of rehgion were themselves in need of such support as only 
our moral consciousness could give them A theological ethic, he 
said, is wrong in prmciple, whereas an ethical theology is the only 
theology that can possibly stand. This distinction is vital and 
central to Kant’s whole thinking It was clear in his mmd as 
early as 1766, when he wrote with reference to behef m a future 
life: 


• Kritil. der praXttscluin Vanunft, Hoseiikraiiz. vm, pp 142-143 
‘Op ell, p 168 
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"It Geems more in accordance noth human nature and with the punty of 
morals to base the expectation of a future world on the sentunents of a 
well-behaved soul thw contrariwise to base its good behaviour on the 
hope of another world We are thus left with moral fatih, the aimphcity 
of which can be superior to many a subtlety of argumentation, and which 
IS alone suited to men of every condition, inasmuch as it leads them m no 
roundabout way to then true ends 

And it forms a main theme of tJie closmg volume of the great 
Critical tnlogy, puhhshed twenty-four years later: 

“An ethico-theology is possible, for though morahty can subsist without 
theology os regards its rule, it cannot do so as regards the final purpose 
which this same rule imposes upon it, unless reason is to be deprived of 
what IS necessary to it But a theological ethic (of pure reason) is im- 
possible, because laws, which reason itself does not ongmally give and 
whose observance it does not bnng about as a pure practical faculty, 
cannot be moral 

The whole matter is well summed up in a passage towards the 
end of the first Critique, where it is said that "the whole interest 
of reason is centred in the three following questions (1) What 
can I know? (2) What ought I to do? (3) What may I hope?* 
The first question is purely speculative” and the answer to it 
must be that we can in the strict sense know nothing about the 
real natiuu of things. "The second question is purely practical 
. . The third question is at once practical and theoretical, the 

practical forming a clue to the answer of the theoretical and (in 
its highest form) speculative question ” The distmction between 
“hopmg" and "knowing” is thus that the former “bears the same 
relation to the law of morality as does the latter to the law of 
nature ” “The former concludes that something is because some- 
tlung ought to take place, the latter concludes that something is 
because somethmg does take place Hope, in this usage, is of 
course but another name for what Kant more commonly caljs 
faith (Glaube) And when it comes to seeking an answer to our 
ultimate questiomngs, it is on such moral faith alone that we 
must rely, and not on scientific knowledge “Physico-theology,” 
he says in the Critique of Judgment, “however far it may be 
pursued, can disclose to us nothing of a final purpose of crea- 

> From the peroration or the TrSume €infs Geistersehers 

* Werke, cd Hartenstom. V, p 499 

< TTerJUrCd Hartenstcln. Ill, pp 531-^2 
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iaon.” "It IS reason by means of its moral principles that can 
first produce the concept of God.”^ 

How then does it produce it? What is the nature of the transi- 
fdon from moral pnnciple to religious faith? Kant’s favonntc 
way of stating the matter is to say that our moral nature de- 
mands the reabty of the objects of religion. The existence of God 
and of a future hfe (the two leadmg articles of Kant’s ei^- 
teen^-centuiy creed) thus appear as ethical •postulates To deny 
them, says Kant, would lead to an “absurdwm morale", and that, 
to any man who reahsea the sound basis that^ morals have in 
reason, is no whit less serious than an “absurdum logicum" 
would be. 

"The righteous mnn may say: I will that there be a God, that my 
existence m this world be also an eidstence outside the chain of physical 
causes . . and that my duration be endless I firmly abide by Uus, and 
irill not let this faith be taken from me 

Yet it IS not a case of beheving what one ivishes or likes to be- 
lieve. 

"We are m no wise justified m assuming, on account of what we wwii 
on merely sid^edm grounds, that the means thereto are possible or that 
its object IS real 

A mere pnvate desire or whim must not be confused with a con- 
straint of our moral nature. The fact is indeed that it is not we, 
as individuals, who want God and a future hfe; it is our reason, 
our moral reason, that wants these thmgs. Rehgion is thus based 
on nothing less than “a want of reason,” “a pure moral ground 
of practical reason,” “a pure moral need,” as Kant variously ex- 
presses it. It is therefore not so much that we want to beheve in. 
God as that we feel we oughts to believe in Him and have no 
nght not to believe m Hun — ^because in domg so we should be 
provmg false to the deepest thing within us. 

"Smce the moral law is at the same time my maxim — as reason requires 
that it should be — I am irresistibly constramed to beheve in the existence 
of God and in a future life, and I am sure that nothing can make this behef 

'Werke, ed Hartenstein, Y, 4CO. 400 

^KrilikierprdUischmVemtnft, Wakr, ed Koeenkranz. VIII. p 289 

•rWtf 

• ”Zu Hun (CsEndzweck fortzusclirelten 1st Ffilcht,' we read In the work Utter Hi 
Forltchrluc ier Metaphystk 
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to TOver, since I should thereby overthrow my moral principles, which I 
cannot renounce without bccommg abominable in my own eyes 

Rehgious faith is thus defined by Kant as “trust m the 'prortase 
of the moral law,” or, more fully, as “trust m tlie attainment of 
a design, the promotion of which is a duty Such is Kant’s 
answer to the question, What is religion? 

It now remains to be shown, however, that the moral con- 
sciousness actually docs demand the reality of the objects of 
religion — and, m particular, of God and immortality, and this 
Kant docs by endeavouring to exliibit tliem as logically necessary 
implicates of what might be called a completed moral outlook 
Such an outlook is not, as such, necessary to virtue All that is 
necessary to virtue is awareness of, and obedience to, the uncon- 
ditional claim of the moral law upon my will This claim, as we 
saw, rests on no prior belief about the constitution of things, nor 
upon any promise or guaranty of a reward to follow IVliat mat- 
ters primarily is not that my obedience should be rewarded or 
vindicated, nor even that it should attain any outward end, what 
matters is rather the pure gold of obedience itself. Tins is bigh^ 
Stoic doctnne, and was first preached in Athens by Zeno of 
Citium about 350 B. C “Supposing," it has been said, "you are 
a sen-ant sent to fetch a parcel from the post-office for your em- 
ployer, you may be perfectly indifierent as to whether the pareel 
has arrived or not; your whole action m going to the post-oflSce, 
all the consecutive movements of your feet, will be directed by an 
mtention to get the parcel, but if you found that it was not there, 
you would feel no disappointment, and rest satisfied with having 
fulfilled your part in the business This is a typo of the attitude 
.of the Stoic Wise Man towards outward things And Kant be- 
heves it to be the true moral attitude Nothing matters as com- 
pared with, and certainly nothing matters apart from, the Good 
Will 

And yet the Good Will is not quite everything Though tho 
supreme thing needful is the attainment of a subjectively good 
disposition of will, w'c cannot in the end avoid being morally in- 
terested also m the attainment of an objectively good state of 

' ICritiL der Ttnncn Vemunfl, Werle, ed nortniitoln. III. p B4r, 

> In tho CriUque of Judgment, Werle, cd IlnrtcmiUlIn, V, p 4SB 

■ Edni'n Hot on. Stoics and Set flics, p 69, 
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affairs, a moral order of things Kant expresses this by saying 
that -whereas -virtue is the supreme good {supremum bonum), it 
is not the complete good or summum bonum. The complete good 
“reqmres happmess also”; nay more, it requires “the distribution 
of ^appiness m exact proportion to morahty,” for morahty or 
-virtue may be regarded simply as “worthmess to be happy,” 
Thus the summum bonum consists of “virtue and happiness to- 
gether.” That is to say, the final object of moral a^iration is 
a double one; consisting, first, of a perfected virtue and, second, 
of happiness as perfect as the -virtue and following upon it And 
if tiie umverse is such that this double end is unattamable, “then 
the moral law also which commands us to promote it is directed 
to vam imagmary ends, and must consequently be false.”^ 
That, however, is a reductw ad absurdum; for the vahdity of 
the moral law is immediately evident to reason. Hence we may 
conclude that the universe is such that (1) the attainment of 
complete -virtue is possible for all rational bemgs, and (2) happi- 
ness accompanies -virtue in exact proportion. As to (1), how- 
ever, it is abundantly clear that a complete -virtue cannot be 
r attamed withm the allotted span of three spore years and ten, 
or indeed m any finite period. Hence man must have an endless 
life, and our immortahty is proved. And as to (2), expenence 
shows clearly that -virtue does not by the ordinary course of na- 
ture lead to proportionate happiness. "We cannot expect in the 
world by the most punctihous observance of the moral law any 
necessary connection of happmess -with -virtue adequate to the 
summum honum.”^ “Therefore the summum bonum is possible 
in the world only on the supposition of a supreme Bemg,” who 
shall see to it that the required apportionment shall be made; 
and "it is morally necessary to assume the existence of God.”® 
Such is Kant’s demonstration that, as he puts it, “morahty in- 
f^vitably leads to religion.” 

I To a modem reader, no doubt, Kant’s requirement that the 
hirtuous man be made happy in exact proportion to his goodness 
(is apt to be smgularly uncon-vincmg It must, however, be real- 
ised that this is but the eighteenth-century way of expressing a 
requirement which is capable of being stated very differently and 


der prakilichen Vemunft, Ed df , p 251, Abbott's transl. p 210 
* Ibid t Op dttV 
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in such a manner as to appeal to us all No religious doctrine 
was more universally accepted m the eighteenth century than 
that sin deserved and would receive the punishment of pain, 
while goodness deserved and would as certainly receive the re- 
ward of happiness That was one of the few items of orthodox 
belief that were never questioned by the most thoroughgoing 
Deist or freethinker It was regarded as the very backbone of 
the just moral ordering of the world It is the essence of Leib- 
nitz’s Optimism and the key to his Theodicy, and Kant very 
closely adheres to the Leibnitzo-Wolfian statement of it. As 
early as in the Critique of Pure Reason we read 

“Leibmtz called the world, when viewed m relation to the rational 
bemgs which it contains, and tlie moral relations in which they stand to 
each other under the government of the summum bonum, the il^gdom of 
Grace To view ourselves, therefore, as m the Kingdom of Grace, in 
which all hdppincss awaits us, except m so for as we ourselves limit our 
participation in it by not bemg worthy of happmess, is a practically 
necessary idea of reason 

If we are fair to Kant,^ then, we must realise that what he is 
contending for is nothing less than belief in a real moral order " 
While it IS true that the moral law is apprehended by us as an 
ultimate datum of our consciousness, yet we cannot be content 
to leave it forever thus hanging in the thin air of the ideal 
Though my recognition of an obligation laid upon me to be just 
and unselfish and truthful rests upon no prior judgment as to the 
hidden nature of the real order, yet I may well ask how an ob- 
ligation to be these things can be laid upon me, if the real order 
in which I live is entirely indifferent to the value of them How 
can a denizen of a non-moral universe be obliged to be moral? 
Wliat could such an obligation mean and whence could it derive? 
But the belief that this is a moral universe implies at least this 
— ^that it does make some difference to the real order of thmgs 
and the final sum of things whether we do right or wrong. And 

'Ed eu.p 630 

* And aftor oU. however dofOctivo Kant’s woy of conncctini; virtue and happiness 
may seem to us to bo. wo have to remember what a genuine advance It marked on 
nothing that was being taught In his day This was what was being taught In Kng- 
land almost In tho same }car ’’AUrtue Is the doing good to mankind In obedience to 
the win of God and Jot the take of ererlasHne happiness ” (Paloy's Principles of Moral 
and Political PMlosophu, 1786. book I. ch VII } Kant at least turned all the batteries 
oI his moral scorn upon that 
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that is to say that virtue must in some way be objectively vin- 
dicated. The universe must, as it •cere, be on the side of good- 
ness; it cannot be ethically neutral, indifferent to the moral issue 
As Kant himself says in one place, there must be "a harmony 
between nature and morality.”^ Nowadays we understand that 
better than if he had said (as he usually does) "a harmony be- 
Iw'een happiness and virtue”; yet to Kant’s contemporaries the 
two phrases were practically synonymous. The following passage 
from Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone may finally 
serve to make this clear; 

“The laws of morality command absolutely, no matter what the result 
may be. ... All men could find full satisfaction in this if they followed 
merely the presenption of pure reason in the law ns they ought Tyhy do 
they need to know the issue of their moral action and maction, which the 
course of the world will bring about? It is enough for them that they do 
their duty, this earthly life may bo the end of all, and c\ cn in it hapjnncss 
and worth may perhaps nem haTC jomed hands After all, howcTO, it is 
one of the unavoidable limitations of mm and of his practical faculty of 
reason . . that in all actions ho looks forward to the result, m order in 
it to discover Eomethmg which can sene him as an end ... Now in 
rthiE end, although it is laid before him by reason alone, man seeks Eome- 
thmg wkch he can love."* 

blan, as moral agent, cannot in the end rest content with domg 
his duty, but seeks something which he can love {sucht etieas, 
was er liehen lann ) — that is the real strategic centre of Kant's 
defence of rehgion. 

It IS thus made plain that although we cannot reach God and 
the unseen world by scientific speculation, or have any theo- 
retical knowledge of them, we can nevertheless reach them by 
way of moral or practical faith. But, it may be asked, does not 
this come to precisely' the same thing? Is it not merely that in 
the former case the premise of our argument would have been 
S'faot of sense-perception, while in the latter it is an ethical judg- 
ment of equal certamty? Is not the lope of the matter as ng- 
orous in the one case as in the other? And if it is, why call the 
former knowledge and the latter faith? And can we not build up 
as complete a metaphysical system on the latter foundabon os 
the boldest speculators have thought to build on the former one? 

Such quenes as these Kant always answers with a very em- 

>£•(( cfl.p 270. Iirrrtr, cd Hortcnsleln, lol VI. P IW 
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phatic negative He is quite sure that practical faith can never 
amount to theoretic knowledge, or be made the foundation for 
a scientific metaphysical construction. It gives us, he eicplams, 
all the certainty requisite for the guidance of our hves and for 
our spiritual comfort and support, but it does not provide us 
with material for a theory of the Cosmos “We cannot make any 
use of it in a theoretical point of view ” And why not? Kant 
states his reasons in vanous ways, which cannot perhaps be made 
altogether consistent with one another, but which may well be 
regarded as having, each of them, a deeper quality than con- 
sistency with the others, namely, insight into some part of the 
truth m this deep matter To begin with, there seems to be some- 
thing short of absolute clanty m Kant’s mind as to whether the 
process by which we arrive at a behef in a real moral order pos- 
sesses strict logical cogency What he is always clear about is 
that it is our duty to proceed to this behef. “It is a need which 
has a force of law, to assume something without which that qan- 
not be which we must inevitably set before us as the aun of our 
action But sometunes he seems to argue that ]ust because it 
IS of the nature of a duty, it can hardly be a matter of full logical " 
necessity. There is m fact a voluntary element m it, something 
of a will to beheve. "A faith that is commanded is nonsense. . . . 
This, then, is not commanded, but bemg a voluntary determma- 
tion of the judgment, it has itself sprung from the moral disposi- 
tion of the naind; it may therefore at times waver even m the 
well disposed, but can never be reduced to unbelief.”® “Hence,” 
he says in another of his works, "in a moral and practical re- 
gard faith has in itself a moral worth, since it contains a free 
^acceptance (cm Jreies Amehmen) The Credo in the three ar- 
ticles of the Confession of the Fure Practical Reason ... is a 
free afBrmation. ... It therefore permits of no imperative (no 
crede) ”® “My conviction,” he says once more, and this time ift 
the first Critique, “is not logical, but moral certainty.”^ On the 
other hand, it is undoubtedly true that he usually conceives him- 
self as being able to furnish, when called upon to do so, a vm- 
dication of the truth of religion which is of the nature of rational 


> Kritik der praUlschm VemunfU Ed cfltP 107 
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argumentation; and the proofs of God and immortahty in tho 
Critique of Practical Reason are nothing if not logically binding 

Quite apart from this issue, however, there is another leason 
why our religious behef in God and the unseen world cannot be 
a ground for any speculative construction, namely, that it does 
not give us any knowledge as to what these are in themselves, but 
only of a single relation (the moral one) in which they stand to 
ourselves. Thus the kind of cognition we can have of God, 
though sufficient for the practical needs of our souls, is, as it 
were, far too anthropomoiphic for the purposes of theoretic 
knowledge We can satisfy our souls with God, but we can new 
satisfy our cunosity about Him “This is not to be reckoned as 
knowledge, but only as a right to admit and assume” super- 
senable reahties in a purely practical point of \nen, and it “does 
not gpve pure theoretic reason the least encouragement to run riot 
into the transcendent 

‘Tor we do not thereby (i e , in beheving in immortahty, freedom, God] 
take knowledge of the nature of our souls, nor of the mtclhpble worl^ nor 
of the Supreme Bemg, with respect to what they are m themselves 
How fre^om is possible is not thereby discovered, but only that 
there ts such a causality is postulated by the moral law and m its behoof 
It is the some with the remauung ideas, the possibihty of which no hiunsD 
intelhgence will cv’er fathom, but the truth of which, on the other hand, no 
Eophistiy will ever wrest from the conviction even of the commonest 
man.”- 

Thus reason is 

"compelled to admit that there are such ohjeds, although it is nit able to 
define them more closely, so as itself to evtend this knowledge of the ob- 
jects (which have now been given it on practical grounds, and only for 
practical use) 


And we are enabled 

“to conceive the supereensible definitely, and jet only so far as it is de- 
fined by such predicates as arc necessanlj* connected with the pure practi- 
cal puipose . 

This does not mean that we can know only the “moral attri- 
butes” of God, but rather that we can know onlj' those of His 
attributes which are relevant to our moral need of Him 

' Krlllk dcT praktlschenVemuufl, Ei clt.p ITS Abbott's I ransl , P H”- 
« lUa , p 270. Abbott, p 231 i Ibid , p 270, Abbott p 233 

• Ibid , p 280, Abbott, p 239 
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We may now sum up this all too brief account of Kant’s theo- 
logical theory by means of a longish cham of excerpts from a 
little-read work of his own On the Progress of Metaphysics since 
Leibnitz and Wolf, written m 1791. 

"Of the nature of Bupeisensible objects — of God, of our om free agency, 
and of our souls when separated from our bodies— we can know absolutely 
nothing which concerns the inner principle of the existence of these things 
or its consequences and effects . . The question thus remams as to 
whether there is neverthdess possible a practical-dogmatic knowledge of 
these supersensible objects ... If there is, then we should have to m- 
vestigate the supersensible entity not as to what it is m itself but only 
as we are constramed to conceive of it, and to postulate its character, 
if it IS to be adequate to the practical-dogmatio object of the pure moral 
principle— that is, the ultimate end or summum bmvm We ^ould thus 
refrain from institutmg inquiries mto the nature of objects which we make 
for ourselves, and make only for a necessary practical purpose, and which 
perhaps do not exist at all outside our idea and shall be desirous 
only of knowmg what kmd of moral principles of action are incumbent 
upon us in accordance with that idea (which is made mdispensably nec- 
essary to us by reason) . Thus there arises a practical-dogmatic knowledge 
of the constitution of the object, m complete renunciation of a theoretical 
knowledge of it ... This ^d of holding-for-true can only be expressed • 
by the term , . Such faith is the holdmg-for-true of a theoretical 

judgment (e g, ‘there is a God’} through practical reason . . 

"Hence m a moral and pmotical regard faith has m itself a moral worth, 
smce it contams a free acceptance The Credo m the three articles of the 
Confession of Pure Practical Reason ... is a free holdmg-for-true. . . 

It therefore permits of no imperative (no crede), the ground on which we 
justify it (der Beweisgrund dieser seiner Rtchtigheitf is no proof of the 
truth of these articles, considered as theoretical propositions, and is ac- 
cordmgly in no sense to be regarded as an objective enhghtenment con- 
cermng the reality of -their objects . . . but only as a subjectively, and 
indeed practically, vahd (and for that purpose sufficient) enhghtenment to 
the effect that we must so act as if We knew that these objects were 
real 

“Theoretically, we do not by' the strongest efforts of reason come the 
least degree nearer to the convicbon of the existence of God, the reahly 
of the highest good, and the prospect of a future life; for we can have no 
insight mto the nature of supersensible objects And yet practically, we 
mate these objects for ourselves, according as we judge the idea of them to 
be helpful to the ultunate end of pure reason— an end which is morally 
necessary 

"Now this is an argument which sufficiently proves to the human reason 
in its moral or practical exercise the existence of God as a moral Bemg 
. It IS not an absolute proof of His existence, but a proof of it m a 
certain reference only Plainly theology of this kmd is not theosophy , 
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tliat is to say, it is not knowledge of the Divine nature (for that is inac- 
cessible to us) , but it is a knowledge of the hidden ground of detennination 
of our will Trhich, as manifested m ourseli’es alone, we do not find to he 
adequate to its own ends and which we therefore postulate as existmg m 
anotiier and supreme Bemg above us. . . . The moral argument might 
thus be called an argument cMfurzm, valid for all men as rational 
bemgs, and not merely for the private modes of thou^t of this or that 
particular man, and as such it is to be distinguished from the theoretic- 
dogmatic argument Mrr’ which asserts more things to be certain 

than it IS given to man to know.”^ 


Ill 

Let us now attempt to set down very briefly what seem the 
main defects or limitations in this statement of Kant’s, as these 
have been revealed by the development of theological thought 
since his time. It would of course be out of place to concern 
ourselves here with the details either of his cnticism of science 
in the first Critique or of his theory of morals as set forth m the 
first half (the Analytic) of the second. As to the former, we may 
r content ourselves with suggesting the application to it of words 
which a later critic (the Earl of Balfour) has spoken of bis own 
not dissimilar doctrine: "To some persons this train of reflection 
suggests nothing but sceptical misgiving and intellectual despair 
To me it seems, on the other hand, to save us from both lyhat 
kind of a Universe would that be which we could understand? 
If it were intelligible (by us) , would it be credible? If our reason 
could comprehend it, would it not be too narrow for our nceds?"^ 
And as to the latter, it may be granted without resen^e that, de- 
spite the very profound elements of insight which it contains, the 
Kantian ethic cannot be defended as a whole, but is, on the con- 
trary, open to severe criticism alike in respect of its legalism, its 
rigorism, and its individualism. 

And even within the narrower scope of Kant’s theory of re- 
ligion we must confine ourselves to the larger issues and set aside 
the consideration of many not unimportant details Clearly, for 
instance, Kant’s limitation of the outlook of a rational religion 
to the threefold formula of ‘God, freedom, and immortality’ is to 

* Werke^ ed Cassirer. Ylll, pp 280-290 The obove claim onlr to bo a tott 
rough rendertng or these dlfflcnlt passages 

• 37if Foundations oI Btllef, IT. 3, i 3 
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the modem reader a most forbidding feature of his treatment of 
rebgion, as indeed it as a feature which hardly survived his 
own generation The same is largely true of the form in which 
he states iiis proofs of the first and third members of this trinity, 
and cspeciall}' bis proof of the existence of God In bis repre- 
sentation of God as a kind of Paymastcr-in-cbief, no less than 
in his choice of the articles of his Bekenntms dcs remen prak- 
tischen Vemunftglavbens, Kant was purely a child of his age It 
is to be regretted that the meagre and unfortunate nature of his 
philosophical inheritance in these two respects has prevented so 
many readers from realising the profound insight of his own 
original contnbutions to the subject 

These contributions all concern the nature of religious belief 
as a whole and the process by which we can become assured of 
its truth; and what ve now have in mind to notice arc certain 
limitations of his insight into these more general matters. 

In the first place, the later development of theological thought 
along the lines originally laid out by Kant has made us 'reabse 
that he himself fell short of a full working out of the implications ^ 
of that determinative connection which ho laboured so hard to 
establish betveen the beliefs of rch^on and the utterances of the 
moral consciousness. He nas still enough of a rationalist to con- 
cern himself rather vith the question as to how religious beliefs, 
already existing, could be proved to be true, than with the pnor 
and deeper questions as to how these beliefs had come into being 
and ns to what their real essence was. A superficial reader might 
thus think that Kant’s theological significance lay merely in the 
fact that he destroyed three Theistic Proofs, and set up a fourth 
of very much the same kind in their place. But later history has 
shown that the main significance of Kant's contribution rather 
Jay precisely in the fact that his 'hloral Proof differed from the 
old Proofs in the all-important respect that it showed itself cn' 
pablo of being used not only ns a buttress and support for re- 
ligion but as an explanation of its origin, an interpretation of its 
moaning, and a guide among the manifold competing forms and 
doctrines of it. Having learned from Schleiermacher a new way 
of stating the theological question, the Ritschlian School, and 
others who wore not Ritschlians, came to realise that the deter- 
minative dependence of rclipous faith on moral values was not 
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merely a possible Btarting-point for the defence of faith, hut the 
source from ^rhich faith originally springs and the key to its in- 
most character. 

In the second place, there can be no doubt that Kant’s reading 
of rehgion is too “morahstic” in the bad and narrow sense of 
that word It savours unduly of what St. Paul called “the right- 
eousness which is of the law ’’ This is very plainly seen in his 
occasional reference to rehgion as bemg “the recogmtion of all 
duties as divine commands ” As if bemg rehgious meant no more 
than that we should ennsage our daily tasks as havmg been pre- 
scnbed to us by a Supreme Law^ver I It has therefore seemd to 
some that Kant has fatally impoverished and circumscnbed the 
rich meaning of rehgion hy linking it up too closely with the moral 
consciousness Nor can it indeed be demed that we sadly miss 
from the pages of Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone 
a proper recogmtion of the Pauline truth that those who hve by 
the spirit are dead to the law. The question is, however, whether 
we are really stating our complaint correctly if we say that the 
^ Kantian teaching relates rehgion too organically and indissolu- 
bly to the life of duty; for St Paul at least would nev'er have 
admitted that that connection could be too close or intimate 
Surely the real root of our difficulty with Kant lies not m the 
nature of the bond which he forges between faith and morality 
but rather in the kind of morality to which reh^on is thus at- 
tached and in teims of which it accordingly comes to be inter- 
preted If morality means only keeping the commandments— 
“obedience to a categorical imperative’ —we may well feel that 
it provides too narrow a basis for Christian faith to rest upon 
But if (as a more adequate ethical theory would instruct us) 
morality be rather the quest of the highest and most inclusive 
ideal which it is possible for man to seek after, the case is surely 
Very different To envisage moral laws as divine commands is 
one thing; to envisage the goal of human endeavour as being in 
line with the eternal purpose of God is a very different thmg 
Yet the difference is not that the former is moral and the latter 
is something else but that each represents a different way of 
reading the same moral consciousness. We think we are being 
repelled by Kant’s moralism, whereas in reality we are bemg re- 
pelled by his legalism and his formalism. It is not his insistence 
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on the life of duty that we really take exception to, but the nar- 
row and abstract way in which he conceives and depicts that life. 

A third point (and the last here to be singled out) where the 
Kantian analysis seems to stand in need of further reflection is 
its account of the exact nature of the transition from the moral 
to the religious outlook. Especially there is the question whether 
it IS possible to claim for that transition full logical cogency — 
whether, that is to say, the fundamental a£5rmations of faith can 
be exhibited as strict logical implicates of our recognition of the 
moral claim upon our wills At this point, as has been said, Kant 
seems to have wavered In nearly all his works (and notably in 
each of the three Critiques) we find him wrestling with this dif- 
ficulty, but nowhere do we feel that he has entirely solved it It 
does indeed seem that once the doctrine of the summum bonum 
IS granted, the existence of God and the immortality of the soul 
follow from it logically, but it has often been pointed out that 
what really stands in need of logical justification is the doctrine 
of the summum bonum itself Has Kant ever really offered any 
demonstration that our recogmtion of duty’s claim upon us car-* 
nes with it the belief that the universe, as moral environment, 
must be no less ethically constituted than ourselves, as moral 
agents? Is the objectivism of the Dialectic even consistent with 
the subjectivism of the Analytic, let alone being its necessary 
logical implicate? 

Here certainly is the crux of the matter, and yet there is one 
consideration which throws a somewhat different light upon it 
For the question may be raised whether the difference in pomt of 
view between the Analytic and the Dialectic is not just the dif- 
• fcrencc in point of view between morality as such and morality 
as finding its crown and completion in religion Is not the doc- 
trine of the summum bonum itself alieady a religious doctrine, 
and indeed the central doctrine of all religion? That the ideal is 
in some sense the real, that what ought to be will be or is — is not 
that the very meaning of faith? Surely Kant makes the passage 
from morality to religion not when he deduces the existence of 
God from the belief in the objective vindication of goodness but 
much rather when he passes to the belief in the objective vin- 
dication of goodness from the attitude of mere unquestioning 
obedience It thus appears that despite the elaborate display of 
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demonstration which the Critique of Practical Reason makes, the 
really crucial step— the step marldng the actual transition from 
morahiy to rehgion— is not bndged by anythmg which can claim 
to be an adequate logical deduction It is for this reason that the 
question of the exact nature of fhe transition from the moral to 
the rehpous consciousness has proved, as the immediate sequel 
will sufficiently reveal, a frmtful ground for further investigation 
and discussion among Kant’s followers in the theolopcal world 

IV 

‘ The most notable of Kant’s immediate disciples was J. G 
Fichte (1762-1814), and his theory of religion follows that of his 
master so closely that it is hardly necessary to give a separate 
account of it as a whole Fichte’s first preserved writing con- 
sists of a few pages of Aphorism on Rehgion, jotted down in his 
twenty-eighth year Some mdication of the direction which his 
thoughts were afterwards to take is afforded by the following 

pronouncements upon Chnstiamty: 
o 

“It [t « , the Christian rehgion] contemplates God only in so far as He 
can come mto relation to men All im estigations concerning His objec- 
tive existence are precluded ’’ 

“The Christian rehgion thus appears to be m'orc adapted to the heart 
than to the understandmg It does not establish itself by demonstrations, 
but rather fills a need 

A year later he travelled to Konigsberg to lay before Kant his 
first considerable work, an Attempt at a Critique of All Revela- 
tion It met with Kant’s warm approval, as indeed is not sur- 
prising from the faithfulness with which Kant's teachmg is 
followed in nearly all important respects Yet we sometunes feel 
that the subtlety and flexibility of Kant’s thought tends here to 
be sacrificed to a too ngorous logic, "The moral law,’’ we are 
told, “if it IS not to contradict itself, and cease to be a law, . . 
must not only issue commands over nature but must actuallj' 
rule over it , , , God’s existence is thus to be accepted as being 
as certain as a moral law There is a God ’’“ 

In 1798 he published m the Philosophischer Journal, of which 
he was the editor, a short article Concerning the Ground of Our 


> QaammeUe WtrKe, V, pp 3, 6 


« QttammtUe HVrtf, V, p 40 
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Faith in a Divine Government of the World, and the thought of 
his earher maturity cannot be better represented than by eome 
excerpts from this paper Afto* a brief introduction, he sets out 
in the followmg very significant fashion. 

“What has hitherto almost universally distorted our pomt of view, and 
will perhaps long contmue to distort it, is that the so-called moral (or, for 
that matter, any philosophical) proof of a divme government of the world 
has been tsiken to be a proof m the narrow sense, it bemg apparently 
thought that faith in God was first to be introduced mto the world, and 
demonstrated to the world, by these demonstrations ” 

Instead of that, , 

“We would have our reasoning regarded by no means as an attempt 
to convmco the unbehever but rather as a derivation of the conviction of 
the bchercr. We have to do nottung but answer the problem of causation 
How docs mankind arrive at that hdtiff” 

There is here the promise of a real advance upon the Eanuan 
formulation He goes on to say 

"Where is the philosopher now to look for the necessary source of this 
faith which be presupposes? In a supposed necessity to argue from the* 
cidstcncc or the constitution of tbo woiid of sense to a reasonable Author 
of the same? By no means! For he knows too well that a reasonable 
philosophy cannot so argue . . ., however much a false philosophy may 
do so in its embairassmcnt at wislung to cvpbm something the existence 
of which it cannot deny but tho true source of which is hidden from it 
. An explanation of the world and its forms by reference to the purposes 

of an Intclhgcnce is complete nonsense, in so for ns it is really a question 
of cxploimng only the tacrid and its forms on the ground of a pure natural 
science Besides, tho proposition ‘An InteUigcnce is the author of the 
world of sense’ docs not help us m the shghtest, nor brmg us a smgle step 
onward; for it is not in the least degree intelhgible, giving us only a few 
• empty words . . . Hence, starting from the world of sense, there is no 
possible way of amving at the conception of a moral ordenng of the world, 
that is to say, if we r^ly think of tho world of sense alone, and do not 
. . . already assume a moral order without reohsmg that we do so ’’ 

We must therefore start, as Kant said, not from the world of 
sense bub from ourselves as free ogents, i. e., from our moral con- 
sciousness. 

"For morality can bo constituted only by means of itself, and not 
through any logical process . Nor is there any fixed standmg-place 
but this one, wduch is laid out not by logic but By our moral conscious- 
ness" 
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Starting thus, we can really arrive at faith in an objective moral 
order. And it is a faith that is well grounded: 

"It IS not a wish, a hope, a consideration and estimation of reasons for 
and against, or a free resolve to accept something the opposite of which is 
perhaps also possible This conclusion is, if only one presupposes the re- 
solve to listen to the law that speaks withm, absolutely necessary. It is 
immediately contained m that resolve It is that resolve itself. 

“Let us note also tiie order of thought here We do not argue from the 
possibOity to the actuahty, but conversely. We do not say T ought, be- 
cause I can’; but rather T can, because I ought.’ That I ought, and what ‘ 
I ou^t, is the first and most immediate datum It requires no further 
eiEplanation, no justification or authorisation It is known of itself, and 
is of itself true It is not proved or determmed by any other truth, but all 
other truth is rather determmed by it ” 

The final pages of the article are noteworthy as marking a 
striking departure from the Kantian teaching at a very impor- 
tant point 

"This is the true faith. This moral order is the Dunne ... It is con- 
structed by doing what is ri^t This is the only possible confession of 
faith— gladly and unconcernedly to do what duty bids us do, without any 
*doubt or worry about the consequences . . . 

'‘Moreover this faith is faith whole and complete This hvmg and ac- 
tive moral order is itself God We need no other God, and we can compre- 
hend no other. There is no ground in reason for gomg beyond this moral 
world-order and, by means of an inference from effect to cause, ass uming 
further a Particular Bemg, as the cause of this order. . . . 

‘Tt is not at all doubtful, but rather the most* certain of all things, and 
mdeed the ground of all other certamty, and the only absolute objective 
truth, that there is a moral world-order; that to every rational individual 
there is appointed a definite place in that order, that all that befalls him, 
except so far as it is the result of his own conduct, is a result of this plan, 
that without it no hair falls from his head and, within the sphere of his 
activity, no sparrow from the roof, that every really good action succeeds, • 
and every bad one as certainly fads, and that to those who truly love the 
Good, an things work together for the best On the other hand it must be 
eqiially certain to anybody who gives the matter a moment’s reflecfaon 
and honestly confesses to himself the result of such reflection, that the 
conception of God as a separate substance is impossible and contradictory. 
And it is permissible to say this plainly and to put down the prating of 
the schools, m order that the true religion of joyous well-domg may thereby 
come to its own 

Fichte, that is to say, refuses to follow Kant in argumg from the 
moral order to a personal God. The impersonal moral order, he 

• Oeaammtllt WerKe, V. dp 177-189 
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claims, IS itself all the God there is. This declaration cost the 
philosopher dear. The pubbcation of the article caused an im- 
mediate storm to break about his head; he was condemned by the 
government at Weimar, and dismissed from his chair at Jena In 
a later chapter we shall concern ourselves with the justice of this 
departure from Kant; here it need only be remarked that the 
later development of mquiry followed the master rather than the 
disciple at this crucial pomt, as indeed it was the former and not 
the latter who could appeal to the almost unanunous testimony 
of world-rehgion on the matter 

Little need be said in this place of the otherwise very signifi- 
cant changes which manifested themselves in Fichte’s thought 
during the remaimng fifteen years of his life In general philos- 
ophy he gradually approached the standpoint of what later came 
to be known as Absolute Idealism The general tone of his reb- 
gious wntmgs changed also in a very marked way It has some- 
times been said that his philosophy lost much of its "severely 
ethical character,” and became more mystical and contemplative. 
But the truth seems rather to be that his ethical point of view 
itself changed, and his understanding of religion became modified* 
accordingly His moral outlook became ever less ngonstic and 
more serene in character, and with that he gradually awoke to a 
sympathy with ccrtam sides of the rehgious consciousness which 
he had previously seemed to neglect.^ 

V 

Fichte’s refusal to advance from a moral order to a personal 
, God was subjected to a very penetrating cnticism by the next 
thinker whom we shall mention as carrymg on the tradition of 
this lino of thought— Hermann Lotze (1817-1881) - That Lotze’s 
fundamental problem is precisely the same as Kant’s may<^e 
gathered from the opening sentences of the Introduction to his 
widely read Mkrocosmws: "Between spiritual needs and the re- 
sults of human science there is an unsettled dispute of long stand- 
ing ” Nor is his manner of essaying a settlement of this dispute 
essentially different from that of the earher thinker While al- 

■ Soo B FalckenborR. Oetchiehle ier ncueren PMloiopMe, 2 Aufl , p 369 

• See, e 0 , his Microcomus, Eng tnmsl, vol U, pp. 073-076 
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ways showing, in a degree not perhaps very common among phi- 
■ iosophers, the most "complete respect for the physical sciences, 
for thrar developed method and their mtellectual force," he still 
msists upon “the total renunciation of our desire to answer meta- 
physical questions by the way of mathematico-mechanical con- 
structions By what kind of construction are we then to answer 
them? The answer is agam the Kantian one. “By an ethical con- 
struction ' Mathematics and physics acquaint us only with the 
‘forms’ under which leahfy expresses itself, with the orderly 
mechanism of its action, whereas reahty itself is not a mechan- 
ism but rather uses mechanism as an mstrmnent for the realisa- 
tion of its own ends What these ends are only our moral expen- 
ence can tell us Lotze’s last-pubhshed work, that Metaphym 
which was intended as the second of three parts of a complete 
System of Philosophy, concludes with these words. 

“It is a true saying that God had ordered all things by measure and 
number, but what he ordered was not measures and numbers themselves 
but that which deserved or required to possess them . . . The meaning 
of the world is what comes first ... All those laws which can be deag- 
p nated by the common name of mathematical mechamcs . . exist not 
in their own authonty nor as a baseless destiny to which reahfy is com- 
pelled to bow They are (to use such language as men can) only the 
first consequences which, in the porsmt of its end, the hvmg and active 
meaning of the world has laid at the foundation of all particular realities 
as a command embracmg them all We do not know this meamng m its 
fulness, and therefore we cannot deduce from it what we can only attempt, 
in one umversal conviction, to retrace to it ” 

And then he speaks of how he closed an early work “with the 
dictum that the true beginnmg of Metaphysics lies in Ethics”; 
and goes on to say: 

'T admit that the expression is not exact, but I still feel certain of being 
on the right track when I seek m that which should be the'ground of that 
which is. What seems inacceptable in this view it will perhaps be possible 
to justify m another connection ” 

The promise, alas, was never kept, for death called the writer 
before he had well begun the composition of the third part of the 
System, which was to deal with morahty, art, and religion And 
the gap is filled only to a comparatively shg^t extent by refer- 

iMeiapJii/He, Eng. tianaL, vol. n, p 318. 
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ences in hiB other published works In the posthumously pub- 
hshed and very sketchy notes of his lectures on the Philosophy 
of Religion the conviction of the obhgatoiy majesty of moral 
duty 18 said to be "the most absolute certamty and one that needs 
no denvation from any other source whatever,” and it is added 
that 

"This conviction is the absolutely fundamental pomt upon which the 
entue lehgious character of our view of the world depends And for him 
who does not directly experience and acknowledge tins, all questions of 
rdigious philosophy are ^together superfluous.”^ 

And further on 

"The only element common to men, to which an appeal may be made 
for the confinnation of rehg^on, consists m those ‘utterances of the con- 
science’ that primarily only say what ought to be, and yet after all permit 
an mdirect inference from this as to what u 

In vanous other wntings of Lotze’s the relation of the ought 
to the IS IS dealt with under the different name of the relation of 
value to reakty And religious faith is then said to be an argu- 
ment, or at least a transition, from the valuable to the existent* 
It is the persi^sion of religionj^t^t is to say, that what i s be st 
must also_be mosi.re|l.'’l'Ee Good is thus, as Plato first taught, 
the deepest secret of existence, and "all metaphysical truth con- 
fflsts only m the forms which must be assumed by a world that 
depends upon the pnnciple of the Good Yet Lotze is like Kant 
in not seeming entirely certain of the possibihty of establishmg 
this fundamental behef by a strictly logical process. In one 
place, for instance, be speaks of 

"the thought not further demonstrable as a matter of stnet metaphysic, 
that the highest reason for the formation of the World, and of our meta- 
physical thoughts about it, is to be sou^t for solely m the idea of the 
Highest Good— Person and Thing ”* ^ 

In the more popular parlance of the Microcosnm it is said that 
any final view of the meaning of the world must rest on “the in- 
spirations of a reason appreciative of value " And whatever may 

> Oulttna of the Pldlosophu of Sclioion, Sag transl , p 100 

*Ibtd,p 129 • OuOtnts of Melaphyatc, ’B ob transl.p 153 

* IMd , p 164 The paragraph at the feet of p 163 la ospedaUv Kantian. Cf 
also Outlines of the Philosophy of Scllylon, p 137 "The foregoing roflectlons, whldi 
confessedly have not the valuo of demonstrations In the proper sense, . . 
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have happened m ecience, m actual life nothing has ever been 
able to shake the belief 

"that, in its feeling for the value of things and their relations, our rcaRm 
possesses as genuine a rcTClation ns, in the principles of logical in\e«tigs- 
tion, it has an indispensable instrument of cspcnencc 

But any further inquiiy into the nature and grounds of this be- 
hef is lacking, and towards the end of the work wc are told that 

“the reasons which justify this attempt to blend the Existent and tlie 
Worthy belong to those intermediate links of the course of thought which 
we may fairly shp 

Lotze, however, possesses an added significance in the histon’ 
of nineteenth-century theology owing to his influence upon Al- 
brecht Ritschl, his colleague in the University of Gottingen 

Ritschl’s approach to the study of the religious problem was m 
many ways a very dilTerent one from thot of Kant, Fichte, and 
Lotze He was essentially a churchman and was by profession 
a teacher of "dogmatic theology ” His wnlings cicrx'wlicrc bear 
f the veiy definite stamp of coming, as it were, from u'lthin the 
Christian Church; and he always felt that his essential task was 
to clarify, elucidate, and interpret that Church's faith. “The im- 
mediate object of theological cognition," he tells us at tlic begin- 
ning of the constructs c part of his great monograph on The 
Christian Doctrine of Justiftcabon and licconciliation, “is the 
conmiunit}''s faith that it stands to God in a relation essentially 
conditioned by the forgi^cnes3 of sin'."" And it was his con- 
stantly reiterated conxiction that such .a faith could properly be 
understood and interpreted only by tho'C who themsches shared 
it. "We are able to know and understand God, sin, conversion, 
eternal life, jn the Christian sense, only so far as we consciously 
and intentionally reckon ourselves members of the community 
wKch Christ has founded."* The question for Kant and his 
philosophical successors had for the most part (and in spite of 
Fichte’s protest) tended to be whether, and by what means, re- 
ligious faith can be justified, whereas for Rilsclil tlic primary 
question is rather what religious faith essentially is, how it takes 
its rise in the human soul, and by what principles it elaborates 

>Ens transl.^ol I. p 245 iVoI II. P 671 

• VoL III, Eng Iran*! . p a • jHd , p 4 
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itself into a detailed system of beliefs Tine changed Fragestel- 
lung turned out to mark a very real advance m theological in- 
quiry, standing, as it did, for the breakmg of the last bond ^th 
eighteenth-century rationalism 

Ritschl’s greatest contribution to theological science was un- 
questionably the admirably frmtful “dogmatic method” which he 
used m the interpretation of Chnstian doctrme Somethmg like 
a revolution m dogmatic method had, of course, been introduced 
by Schleiermacher’s great Christian Faith, and Schleiermacher 
was, without doubt, the chief of the several influences acting upon 
Ritschl Nevertheless what is chiefly of concern to us for the 
moment is precisely the respects in which, under the mfluence of 
the Kantian movement, Ritschl was enabled to modify, correct, 
and supplement the theological pnnciple and method of Schleier- 
macher, and by so domg to inaugurate the most widely influential 
of all nineteenth-century theological schools Our eiqiosition of 
Ritschl’s principle and method is rendered more difficult by the 
fact that he himself was much more interested m using them 
than in describing them He always showed a ceitam impa- 
tience with “these so-called questions of principle," being eager 
to pass on to what he considered the actual business of dogmatics 
And his meagre occasional statements concerning these questions 
(which include, however, one polemical pamphlet on Theology 
and Metaphysics) seem clearly to bear upon them the marks of 
this impatience They appear to be insufficiently thought out, they 
betray a real uncertamty of mind, having been constantly sub- 
jected to senous revision in a second or third edition of the books 
contaimng them; and they champion difficult, if not indeed quite 
indefensible, positions without much apparent awareness of the 
" objections that may be taken to them These defects have re- 
sulted in blindmg the majoriiy of English-speakmg cntics not 
only to the elements of deep insight which are mixed up with 
them in Ritschl’s statement of his method but to the great value 
and fruitfubesB of the method itself, so that in readmg most of 
the Enghsh books on Ritschl we are kept wondering why one 
who seems mainly notable for the multitude of his perverse 
views and wrong-headed opinions should have been the most m- 
fluential figure in the theological inquiry of our time I It may 
help to correct this false emphasis if we keep m mind Ritschl’s 
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own feeling in the matter, as shown, for example, in the following 
pn;;pngR from a letter written during the composition of his 
magnum opus: 

“1 have once n gain been strack by the unsatisfying nature of all these 
so-called questions of principle . . . The art of theological interpretation 
has indeed fallen quite out of practice, and I am even doubtful if I can 
myself practise it suffidentiy well to escape makmg a fool of myself, but 
an these prolegomena still make me think of such processes as the miring 
of colours, the stretching of the canvas, the drawmg aside of the curtain, 
the pladng of the model, the washing of the hands, and to waste time over 
these things is not very attractive to me ”* 

As we had occasion to see at an earlier point in our discussion, 
Ritschl conceived his own especial task and interest to be limited 
in still another way; his problem being not so much the under- 
standing of reli^on in general as “the understandmg of Chris- 
tianity” in particular. Possibly, however, the difference does not 
really go so deep as mi^t at first sigiit appear; and at all events 
he does present us with a quite definite view of the nature of 
relipon in general It is essentially the Kantian view, with the 
r one important difference that the chain of reflection wbch Kant 
had advanced rather as a buttress to religion is now clearly seen 
to be its own ori^al source and foundation. Religion, we are 
told, is bom of the effort of the human spirit to find a harmony 
between the world of nature and the inner world of personality. 

“In every rehpon what is sought, with the help of the superhuman 
spiritual power reverenced by man, is a solution of the contraction m 
which man finds himself, as both a part of the world of nature and a 
sinritaal personahty claiinmg to dominate nature. For in the fonner 
rfile he is a part of nature, dcpiendent upon her, subject to and confined by 
other things, but as spint he is mov'^ by the impulse to maintain his^ 
indqiendence agamst them. In this juncture region springs up as' 
faith in superhuman spiritual powers, by whose help the power which man 
posesses of himself is m some way supplemented, and elevated into a 
u^fy of its own kind which is a match for the pressure of the natural 
world.”- 

It will at once be seen that this definition makes religion a more 
practical thing and also, in a certain sense, a more anthropocen- 
tric thing than any prerious definition had ever made it It 
arises, we are told, out of an acute practical distress and need on 

J Albrecht JUIsehb Lehen, rol H, p 100 
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man’s part, and the knowledge it offers us is not designed to 
satisfy our cunosity about creation and the Creator but to con- 
Bobdate, secure, and ennch our own hves 

The distinction here referred to between the world of nature 
and the realm of personahty Lotze, it will be remembered, had 
spoken of as a distinction between existence and values (or some- 
times, in his own modified Kantian terminology, as a distinction 
between ‘the world of forms’ and ‘the world of values’) Of this 
new termmolo^ Ritschl makes full use — a far fuller use than 
Lotze had ever essayed to do Religion, he tells us, has to do 
with our consciousness of value, and is a faith in the reahty of 
the objects to which that consciousness introduces us All re- 
ligious affirmations are thus essentially judgments of value ( Wert- 
urtede). In giving utterance to this most famous of all his 
pronouncements Ritschl was, if not coming, at least mtroducing 
into general currency, a new term— the "Value-judgment ” 

Now Lotze, like Kant, had spoken as if a clear-cut and abso- 
lute distinction could be made between fact and value, the actual 
and the ideal, the ‘is’ and the ‘ought to be ’ Ritschl, however, 
has the signal ment of havmg been among the first to see clearly 
that this IS not the case He reahses that our perception of facts 
is itself guided by some awareness of their value, that is, of their 
relevance to some human interest There can be no description 
apart from some rudimentary kind of appreciation Our atten- 
tion to ‘that which is’ is directed by some elementary sense of 
‘that which ought to be’, and hence not even physical science can 
be earned on altogether apart from value-judgments To meet 
this situation Hitachi distinguishes between concomitant and in- 
dependent value-judgments When we are mvestigatmg perceived 
facts, we are guided by some thought of their interest and value 
for us, and that is a concomitant value-judgment. But some- 
times our interest is not m actual perceived fact at all but in an 
ideal order of things; and these dmect affirmations of the ideal 
are independent value-judgments Hence if we are properly to 
distinguish reh^ous faith from scientific speculation, we must 
say that rehgion is bom of independent value-judgments In his 
own words: 

1 

"Value-judgments are detenninative in the case of all connected knowl- 
edge of the world, even when earned out m the most objeotive fashion. 
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Attention during scientific investigation, and the impartial examination 
of the matter oteerved, always denote that such knowledge has a value 
for him who employs it . • Without mterest we do not trouble ourselves 
about auythmg We have therefore to distmguish between wnamilanl 
and independent value-judgments. The former are operative and neces- 
sary in all theoretical cogmtion. . . . Rehgjous knowledge moves m 
independent value-judgments 

It is true that this recognition of the practical motives that are 
present in scientific mquiry has been earned many degrees far- 
ther smee Ritschl’s day. Ritschl seems to think that the only 
value-judgment which accompanies or guides scientific knowl- 
edge may be that “which afiSrms the worth of impartial knowl- 
edge gained by observation.” But this partiahty for impartial- 
ity, this interest in taking no interest, this valuing of thinp apart 
from their value, has come to be strongly suspect among our 
latter-day thinkers, who have found more definitely utihtarian 
motives behind scientific procedure than were ever contemplated 
by Ritschl and bis contemporanes On the other hand Bitschl's 
central distinction between concomitant and independent value- 
judgments must still stand, unless we are to throw in our lot 
altogether with the Pragmatists, the essence of whose philosophy 
it is to mamtain that all judgments of fact can be reduced, with- 
out remainder, to judgments of value 
Ritschl’s usual form of statement is that “religious knowledge 
consists in independent value-judgments,” and this way of speak- 
ing has sometimes given rise to serious misunderstanding, for it 
has been taken to mean that religion introduces us only to an 
ideal realm which has no existence apart from our own thoughts 
This is, of course, a misunderstanding of the grossest kind; for it. 
is precisely the reality of the ideal world (or world of values) 
that Ritschl, like Fichte and Lotze before him, is most anxious 
to. insist upon. “Besides the reality of nature,” he writes, in 
words which either of these might have penned, “theoretical 
knowledge must recognise as given the reality of spiritual life, 
and the equal bmdmg force of the special laws which obtain in 
each realm.”® To avoid this kind of misinterpretation, many of 
Ritschl’a disciples, and notably Kaftan,® have preferred to speak 

'Op eft, pp 201-20S « Op cf< , P 222 

■ Cf Das TVesen der ehnsfUehm Sellfrion 2 Aufl , pp 46 H As a whole, however. 
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of religious judgments not as being themselves judgments of 
value but rather as being based upon or grounded in such judg- 
ments. Paith, that is to say, does assert the reality pf its orm 
objects, but its conviction of thmr reahty is always grounded in 
a prior reeogmtion of their value. That this was Eitschl's own 
essential meamng cannot be doubted, for, as has been said, it is 
precisely with the relation of moral value to real existence that 
Bitschl beheves all religion to be concerned. “In Cbnstianity,” 
he tells us, “rehgious knowledge consists m independent value- 
judgments, inasmuch as it deals irith the relation between the 
blessedness which is assured by God and sought by man, and the 
whole of the world which God has created and rules m harmony 
with His final end 

It is evident that in all this the Kantian pomt of view is being 
veiy closely adhered to, despite the new terminology of value in 
which it is expressed. The contrast is still between the world of 
external nature and the inner world of personahtj', just as for 
Kant it had been a contrast between "the starry heavens above” 
and “the moral law within.” It is therefore natimal that we^, 
should interpret the value-judgments from which rehgion is said 
to proceed as being in the last analysis ethical judgments. And 
for the most part Eitschl certainly encourages us to do so; for he 
always represents the values in question as being values of per- 
sonality; and personahty is, of course, an ethical conception. 
But there is one page in the third edition of Justification and 
Reconciliation which throws the whole matter mto confusion by 
suggesting that, however closely etliical and religious values may 
become identified m the higher religions, still the spectacle of 
• pnmitive religion forces us to recognise that moral value is one 
land of value and rehgious value another. 

“Rdigious knowledge forms another class of independent value- 
judgments That IS, it cannot be traced back to the conditions wlfich 
mark the knowledge belonging to moral will, for there erists rehgion 
which goes on without any relation whaterer to the moral conduct of 
life . . . Por only at the higher stages do we find rehgion combmed 
with the ethical conduct of life Rehgious knowledge moves in independent 
value-judgments, which relate to man’s attitude to the world 

It has been claimed® tha this passage was inserted by Eitschl 

'Op tit .p 207 'Op eit, p 205 • WlUi irliat autborlty I know not 
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into the tbrd edition of his work under pressure from some of 
his friends and pupils who urged upon him the misguided view 
that the religion of the most pnmitive peoples bears no relation 
to their code of ethical values. However that may be, Pfleiderer* 
is quite undoubtedly nglit in calling it a bedauerliche Verflach- 
mg, a deplorable curtailment, of Ritschl’s true position. And all 
the more notable of Ritschl's disciples, far from doing an)'tliing 
to belittle the organic nature of the relationship between religion 
and morahty, have emphasised it in an even more thoroughgoing 
way than the master himself overtook direct occasion to do. 

There remams now for Ritschl the question whether, or in 
what sense, the truths of religion are capable of proof. He is 
quite clear that the essential service which it is the business of 
theological scholarship to render to Christian faith is not to prove 
it but rather to exhibit it in a clear and ^’stematic way. He 
writes: 

“Theology has performed its task when, guided by the Christian idea 
of God and the conception of men's blessedness in the IGngdom of God, 
it exhibits completely and clearly, both as a whole and m particular, the 
Christian view of the world and of liuman life, together with the necesaly 
which belongs to the interdependent relations between its component 
elements 

And he is also as clear as any of his predecessors in this way of 
thinking that there is no good in attempting to establish Chnstian 
truth by arguments drawn from any kind of naturaUscientiGc 
cosmology. The passage just quoted proceeds thus: 

'Tt is incompetent for it to enter upon cither n direct or an indirect 
proof of the truth of the Chiistian Rci elation by seeking to show that it 
agrees with some philosophical or jundical new of the world; for to such 
Christianity simply stands oppoi^ And os oficn os systems even oi 
monistic Idealism have asserted them agreement with Chnslianity, and its 
leadmg ideas have been worked up into a general philosophic view, the 
resCIt has only been to demonstrate over again the opposition between 
oven such sj^tems and Chnstuinity.”’ 

1 SCO tho nrst cs^j In Us very uasjmiiathrt !c book. Die UllsehrsOie Theologit {1S"1) 
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The reason for this incompetency is clear enough, and is to be 
found in the fact that religious faith, far from being grounded 
in a contemplation of the forces of environing nature, arises 
rather in despite of the results of such contemplation out of the 
self-assertion of the human soul 

"In religious cogmbon the idea of God is dependent on the presupposi- 
tion that man opposes himself to the world of nature, and secures his posi- 
tion in or over it by faith in God Consequently no proof of God’s exist- 
ence starts properly save that which accepts as given man’s self-distinc- 
tion Aom nature, end his endeavours to maintsm himself against it or 
over it ’’* 

For this reason Ritsohl agrees with Kant that religious faith can- 
not properly be used for the extension of scientific cosmology: 

“Since, whenever religion appears, it is subject to the presupposition 
that man opposes himself, as spirit, to surroundmg nature, and to human 
society aotmg on him through the media of nature, it is a mistake to employ 
the idea of God as Author or Creator of the forces of nature in order to 
compel natural science, aware of its limits, to recognise God’s existence ’’> 

Indeed he goes farther— 'too far, as almost all his cntios have 
judged— and declares that “there are no sufficient grounds for 
combining a theory of tfamgs in general with the conception of 
God ’’» 

Is there, then, any kind of proof of Chnstiamty which is con- 
fflstent with a proper recognition of what rehgion essentially is? 
Ritsohl's answer is that the only proof there can be is “an ethical 
proof.’’* 

"The scientific proof for the trufii of Chnstiamiy ought only to be 
sought m the hue of the thought already smgled out : 'Whosoever 
willeth to do the will of God, will know that the doctnne of Christ is true’ 
(John 7 17). . . The theological exposition of Chnstumity, therefore, 
is complete when it has been demonstrated that the Christian ideal of life, 
and no other, satisfies the daims of the human spirit to knowledge of 
thmgs universally 

And, on the whole, Ritsohl is prepared to accept the Kantian 

Herz helsclit einen Oott, der dch erblttcn luse, der MItlelden, der Froundscliaft fUliIe 
DIese zelgt Urn ala eln Wesen, das mlt Uun imd mlt Jedem BndUchen ear kelnen 
BerUhnniKSpunct gemeln haba, und Joxies win elaan Gott, dem os alcb mlttboUen, mlt 
demesalchgegenseltlemodiSclereakamia” (Sammaidie Werle.V.p 3} anyonoao- 
qtialnted with Flchte'a lUb and ttaonght win take "speculation” In thia paaaage to 
mean especially Splnozlattc monism 
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statement of this proof. After stating, in the passage already 
quoted, that "no proof of God's existence starts properly save 
that winch accepts as given man’s self-distinction from nature," 
he goes on to say that "this condition is satisfied in the case of 
the so-called moral argument, stated by Kant in his Critique of 
Judgment It is true that at this point there is once again-the 
greatest uncertainty in his mind as to how far it is possible to 
follow the details of the Kantian view. And once again we find 
the most confusing changes bemg introduced into the second and 
third editions, so that the final form in which he leaves his state- 
ment appears to contain real self-contradiction® Nevertheless 
on the main question at issue he is clear enough, as his final sen- 
tences show: 

"A review of the moral constitution of man, based upon the pnncipls 
of Kant, will serve as the ralio cognoscendt of the vohdify of the Christian 
idea of God when employed ns the solution of the cnigma^of the world 
Such an argument would form a close analogy to the declaration of Christ 
(John 7 17) that whoso willcth to do the will of God shall hnow whether 
^ doctrine is of God or of merely human ongm." ’ 

And in a foot-note he very justly recommends those who arc in- 
chned to regard this result as a subordination of religion to 
morahty to make a fresh study of the elementary distinction 
between the ratio esscndi and the ratio cognoscendi 

That, then, is about as far ns Ritschl trdics us in the discussion 
of the more general questions that may be raised about reli^on 
But we cannot take leave of this truly notable thinker without 
again renundmg ourselves that he can be fairly judged only 
after a thorough acquaintance with the masterly pages m which 
he applies to the whole system of Chnstinn doctrine the method 
which he never set himself to define or to justify save in the most 
burned manner. 

^ Op eft , p 219 
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Something of what is lackmg m this account of Bitschl’s 
thouglit may be filled out by a bnef presentation of the teaohmg 
of his distmguished disciple, Tmhelm Herrmann perrmann’s 
general view of rehgion comcides exactly with that of his master. 
In his first book, pubhshed in 1876, we find him writmg as 
follows: 

"Eveiy rdi^ous outlook is an answer to the question, What must the 
world be judged to be like, if the Highest Good is to be realised? With his 
hopes and his stnvmgs the personal spint of man is m unceasmg confiiot 
with nature . . . But against the appearance that what his heart hvra 
upon will go under m the course of nature, the rehgious man afSnns that 
aU his values (die Summe seiner Outer) are safe m the hand of hia God 

And in his view of the conditions of rehgious knowledge he fol- 
lows Bitschl no less closely: 

“The mterest of rehgion is not concerned with the representation of the 
given factual enstence of the world as a coherent and mtelhgible umly. 

. . . Rather is rehgion concerned with the attempt to regard the multi- • 
phoity of the world os an ordered whole of means by which the immedi- 
ately felt highest value of the rehgious man is realised 

Thus m rehgious faith man "makes himself and his own ends the 
standard of the real nature of the world," and 

"it is plam that in this procedure there is mvolved a value-judgment, in 
which man and enviraning nature are comjiared and the latto is afSrmed 
to be a means to the former, which is the valuable end ’’’ 

So man is made "the centre, round which the world closes in a 
’ circle”; for the man of faith is convinced that “the inmost nature 
of the world is m harmony with his own demand for self-main- 
tenance ”* Yet this “practical world-view of rehgion makes claim 
to absolute truth,” for it is grounded on the recognition of'^e 
moral claim upon our wills: 

“Without such a claim rdigious convicbon is not thinkable, smce the 
judgment it makes about the world affirms that what is for man the uncon- 
dibonally valuable is also a Power over all that happens.” ' 

'Die Melaphwik in itr TfieoJoBie, p 8 
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HenxDann’s account of the rise of religious conviction in the 
human soul is in many ways of the most absorbing interest No 
writer of our time has made a braver attempt to set down clearly, 
and in the true order of knowledge, each successive step m the 
growth of his own “full assurance of faith.” His statement al- 
most takes the form of a personal confession, and at tunes it is 
of so poignantly faithful a charactei as to be well-nigh entitled 
to rank with a classic like Augustme’s He begins by taking 
the moral point of view for granted as the bed-rock of human 
certainty; and he dwells, almost as St. Paul would have done, 
upon the ineritableness of moral failure Then he works out with 
great faithfulness the effect of such failure on the spint of a truly 
earnest and conscientious man. He describes the grim moral 
struggle that must take place in such a man’s soul— how day 
after day, year after year, he renews his efforts to be true to the 
high ideal of which he is conscious, and how always he falls 
short There is, mdeed, a certain hopelessness about such a man’s 
case; for even as he attains, he sees ever beyond him further 
heights to which he has not attained, and therefore at no smgle 
moment is real success withm his grasp Thus the moral hfe, 
taken by itself, must needs bnng unhappiness and unrest It 
cannot bring a man to that inward harmony and peace with hun- 
self which alone is worthy to be caUed Life And some men, real- 
ismg this acutely, endeavour to avoid despair by doing what they 
can to stifle this insistent voice of conscience within them and 
taking an altogether more hght-hearted view of life 

That, says Herrmann, might be the end of the story if it were 
not for the presence in the situation of a further element. We 
saw how, in the moment of moral decision, there always comes to 
the moral agent the consciousness that this decision does not suf- 
fice to put him at peace with himself, because further reaches of 
duty come into si^t, so that “not in a angle act but in a hmit- 
less series of moral decisions can a man grasp what maimer of 
being moral obedience is going to make him.” But in that mo- 
ment of moral decision another thought comes to him too, and 
Herrmann, in his different writings and in the different editions 
of them, is always wrestlmg to express in clear terms what this 
thought is In the third edition of his Ethik it is represented as 
a kind of suggestion that the Good is more than an ideal and is 
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the ultimate Poucr m the universe; and if only this suggestion 
could be in some is ay substantiated, it would solve (and would 
indeed be the only possible solution of) his acute diflSculty. In 
the fourth edition of the same work the thought is put a little 
diffcrcntlj' and is represented as a persistent questioning whether 
the longing for a life that is at one with itself has not a deeper 
source than in tlic merely moral attitude. We feel that there is 
only one way out of that hopeless moral situation in which we 
are always at odds witli ourselves, in which harmony and attain- 
ment are never ours— namely, to identify ourselves, in utter self- 
surrender, mth a Reahty and Power which possesses wholly that 
goodness which wo ourselves lack. "With the asking pf this ques- 
tion man is on the Way to Religion ” 

It is the Way to Religion, and yet, as Herrmann consistently 
teaches, it is a way that leads us only to the threshold of religious 
assurance and does not put tho thing itself in the least degree 
mthin our gragi. 

"It is indeed true that m the moment of moral action one is always 
seized by the almightiness of tho Good and to that c\'tent enjoys rcUgious 
crpcnencc But c.<ui a man know himself to bo seized by tho almi^tmcss 
of tho Good because he thmks he realises that ho cannot fulfil his duty 
unless ho makes bold to rest on such n truth? From this realisation the 
conviction that a Good Will rules in all that is real cannot arise When one 
confesses to oneself that one cannot walk without crutches, one docs not 
thereby prove that one has crutches but only that one is Iiunc ” 

Tins passage is from tho third edition of the Ethik;^ in the fourth 
the matter is somewhat less imcompromisingly stated On the 
whole Hcrrmann'B position may be said to be that to the morally 
earnest man, in the moment of his choosing the better part, the 
thought incntably and hauntingly comes of an Almighty Good- 
ness; but that, though on the one hand be cannot rid himself of 
this thought, on the other hand he cannot adequately assure 
himself that it represents anything of an objective kind. ^ " 

To this extent, then, Herrmann dissociates himself from Kant. 
He insists that there can be no question of a moral proof of re- 
ligion All morality can do is to prepare us for religion, to bring 
us to that point in our spiritual development whcie we see clearly 
that religion alone can save us from despair. But on the other 

>P. 77. 
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hand there is nothing else but morality that can dven bnng us so 
far. Religious assurance never comes to a man who is not mor- 
ally ready to receive it. And to a man who is thus ready, having 
reached this impasse in his moral struggle, it comes with a cer- 
tain inevitableness. It precisely meets his need and solves his 
problem. But still it comes, as it were, from without him; not as 
something evolved from his own moral will but as a gift and a 
siuprise. 

Whence then does it come? At this point Herrmann’s state- 
ment becomes even more of a personal psychological analysis 
than it was before It is as if he said: “I will tell you how it 
came to me; and I know of no other way in which it can come 
to anybody.” It comes, he tells us, when a man whose moral sit- 
uation is such as has been described meets with the historical 
fact of the personahty or inner life of Jesus. Let us, when we 
reach that crisis in our own inner life, read the Gospels, usmg 
our knowledge of Christian history and of the Christian man- 
hood about us as a commentary, and then somehow, as we read, 
a tremendous experience breaks upon us The majesty of this 
Man’s personahty grips us We are bowed down in shame before 
Hun And yet He does not, as it were, leave us bowed down We 
soon feel that we are bemg lifted up too. Exultation begins to 
mmgle with our shame. From the great Goodness and Purity 
that here meet us there comes to us new life, new hope, new con- 
fidence Our great need is bemg exactly met 

And at the same time we know, says Herrmann, that it is God 
Who thus smites us down and is raising us up. "Under the im- 
pression which Jesus makes upon us th^re arises in our hearts the 
certamty that God Himself is turning towards us in this ei^ien-^ 
ence.”^ More fully: 

“If we then yidd to ffis [Jesus’] attraction and come to fed with deep 
rsnerence how His strength and punty disclose to us the impunty and 
weakness of our souls, then His mighty claim comes home to us We leani 
to share His mevitable confidence that He can uplift and bless perfectly 
those who do not turn away from Him In this confidence m the Peiv 
son and cause of Jesus is imphed the idea of a Power greater than all 
things, which will see to it that Jesus, who lost His life in this world, shall 
be none .the less victonous over the world The thouglit of such a Power 
lays hold of us as firmly as did the impresaon of the Person of Jesus by 

I The Commmim of the ChmUin totih Ood, Eng tnmsl , 3d ed , p, 83, 
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whidh vre were overwhelmed It is the beguuung of the consmousness 
within us that there is a hving God The man who has felt] these sim- 
ple eiipenences cannot possibly attribute them to any other source 
The idea of a Power supreme over all thmgs wins a marvellous vividness 
for 118 because we are obhged to pay to Jesus the homage of behevmg that 
He must certainly succeed, even if all the world besides be againstHim 

At this point the reader feels impelled to press the question as 
to what exactly it is in the impression made by Jesus upon us 
which gives us ground for behevmg that a God is here actmg 
upon us through the medium of this historical memoiy Herr- 
mann answers as follows 

“Under the impression that Jesus makes upon us, there arises m our 
hearts the certamty that God Himself is tu rning towards us m this ex- 
perience If we now ask, ‘How is it possible that so mi^fy an utterance 
should be spoken to us m the fact t^t Jesus stands before us as an un- 
deniable part of what is real to ourselves?’ or, ‘How can this fact become 
for 118 the mtimation wheiem God discloses HimHnif to us m Hia reahty 
and power?’ these questions can be answered only by the fact itself, and 
by what it undeniably contains 

Yet this hardly satisfies us, and it is difficult not to feel that at 
this point the clanty of Herrmann’s analysis becomes somewhat 
fogged If the impression made by Jesus really evokes faith in 
God, then it would seem that such faith must have its reasonable 
and logical grounds in certain aspects of that impression Some- 
times we do seem to catch sight m Herrmann’s pages of such a 
ground, as when he says, in a passage quoted above, that we feel 
"obhged to pay to Jesus the homage of behevmg that He must 
certamly succeed ’’ That phrase, mdeed, may well be held to pro- 
vide all the clue that is needed to a true answer Is it possible, 
we may ask ourselves, to look upon such goodness and purity as 
His, and to believe that they count for nothmg at all m the ulti- 
mate scheme of thmgs? Only, if we put it thus, the thought will 
mevitably follow that all goodness and purity, as manifeded 
even in the imperfect virtue of the men and women around us, 
must lead in their measure to, the same conclusion And that 
Herrmann will not have Our own personalities, he seems to say, 
may raise the question, the personality of Jesus alone provides 
the answer Quite consistently he refuses to universalise the 

• IWd , pp sT-es 
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grounds of the Christian conviction They are as unique as they 
are incommunicable. 

That, then, represents the nearest approach there can be to a 
proof of Christianity. Incommunicable in itself, Chnstian faith 
has two “meeting-pomts” with universal human expenenoe— the 
fact that it provides the only solution to the impasse to wbch 
our common moral consciousness leads us, and the fact that it is 
evoked by the contemplation of a chapter of human history 
which is accessible to us all. 

“The Christian's consciousness that God communes with him rests on 
two objective facts, the first of which is the histoncal'fact of the Person of 
Jesus . . . The second objective ground is that we hear within 
ourselves the demand of the moral law . There are no other objecbi'e 
grounds for the truth of the Christian rebgion.”^ 

To the morally prepared man who is brought face to face with 
the histone Jesus, Chnstiamty needs no proof, while to the man 
in whose case these conditions are not fulfilled no proof of it is 
available. 

^ It is impossible not to be impressed by the psychological depth 
■'and truthfulness of this analysis. Perhaps the process by which 
Christian conviction develops in the soul has never been so faith- 
fully set forth. Nor has there been any more distinguished con- 
tribution made to theology in our time than that made by Herr- 
mann in the two volumes from which we have been quoting,^ and 
the varied riches of which have been but poorly represented in 
our veiy meagre summary. Yet there is one critical point where 
Herrmann does not satisfy us 

Our difSculty may perhaps be best expressed in terms of his 
statement, just quoted, that Christian faith in God “rests on two 
objective facts” — ^the historical fact of Jesus and the fact of our 
consciousness of duty’s claim Now, in saying this, Herrmann 
does, not mean that faith rests on these facts as on its logical 
premises. Faith, he seems to say, has no logical premises but is 
an unreasoned conviction that takes hold of the soul under cer- 
tain conditions. The “two objective facts” are these conditions, 
and are therefore the necessaiy antecedents of faith, though not 

102-103 

s In trrlllzig the iibove summary I ba\e had before mo tho third and fourth editions 
of ths EOifh and the third English edition of Communion vith God 
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its grounds It is, however, a serious question whether Herr- 
mann, by thus refusing to allow that the final step leading to 
faith can be represented as an act of intelligent insight, has not 
in effect robbed faith altogether of that connection with the ob- 
jective world which he had been at such pams to give it He has 
broken the chain of reasoned insight at a critical point; and when 
we proceed beyond that point, are we not as surely loosened from 
our moorings in objectivity as if the chain had never been forged? 
What boots it that the far end of the cham is firmly fastened to 
earth if between it and us one link be entmely missmg? 

We feel, therefore, constramed to agree, as against Herrmann, 
with what is on the whole the teaching of Kant, that the moral 
experience is not merely a necessary chronological antecedent of 
religious behef but in some sort also its logical ground 

What then about the other fact on which Herrmann conceives 
faith to rest, the fact of Jesus? The answer must surely be that 
this is not really another fact at all. The experience of the inner 
life of Jesus is but the moral expenence itself in a supreme ex- 
emphfioation of it It is the same word, but it is the Word made 
flesh. If we had but eyes to behold it, the Divine Love is suf-' 
ficiently revealed to us in our common human values, and that 
revelation alone leaves godlessness, as Paul says, “without ex- 
cuse But “value resides in the individual” rather than in the 
abstract and general, and hence our values become both deepened 
and fortified by every new incarnation of them that meets us in 
experience. So to our human frailty there have from lame to 
time been granted certain more “special" revelations of the Di- 
vine Love Supreme among such has been the revelation of God 
in the soul of Jesus God, who at sundry times and in divers 
• manners spake in time past unto our fathers, hath now spoken 
unto us through a more perfect Love and Goodness than any that 
had come before In this Love and Goodness men have found, 
limned freshly and in firmer hues, “the portrait of the invisible 
God For with this, as (in its measure) wijJi every, deepening 
and strengthening of our hiunan values, ther^ has gone a firmer 
and clearer assurance of that Divine Reality whose terrene min- 
isters they proclaim themselves to be. 

The real source of this new difference with Herrmann thus lies 


1 Bomans I 20, II IS 
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in the same tendency of his thought from which we found it nec- 
essary to dissociate ourselves at a much earlier pomP in our 
inquiry — the tendency to make far too n^d and radical a separa- 
tion between the grounds of Chnstian faith and the grounds of 
relipous faith m general For such a separation there seems to he 
warrant neither in Chnstian history nor m present Chnstian 
eiqienence 

1 Vide supra, pp 67-62. 



CHAPTER VI 

RELIGION AS GROUNDED IN OUR CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF VALUE A RECONSTRUCTIVE STATEMENT 

I 

It must now be our business to do what we can towards a re- 
statement and further elaboration and defence of the general 
theory of rebgion represented by all the great names of the fore- 
gomg chapter If this should seem too bold an endeavour, we 
may take refuge m George Herbert's proverb that “a dwarf on 
a giant’s shoulders sees farther of the two 

At an earlier point m our inquiry we found occasion to make 
passing reference to two veiy clearly observable characters which 
seemed to attach to all religious belief — ^its practical relevance 
and its apparent obligatoriness, and we then promised to discuss 
these more fully later on ® We cannot make a better beginning 
with the present chapter than by redeeming that promise 

Perhaps by saying merely that all religious knowledge has a 
practical relevance or reference we do not sufficiently express the 
truth that we have here in mind; for there is no doubt a sense in 
which all human knowledge has a practical relevance and refer- 
ence The pomt to be msisted on is rather that, while all knowl- 
edge IS relevant to some end of desire and action, rehgious 
knowledge has the distmguishing mark of always being relevant 
to our ultimate ends of desire and action And that is the same 
as to say that it is relevant to our ethical ends, and that no 
knowledge or belief can be regarded as authentically rehgious m 
character unless it possesses this ethical relevance. 

The insight with which we have here to do is, as ha^been 
said, a peculiarly modem one. It was characteristic of the medi- 
seval penod to treat knowledge as fonnmg one seamless whole, 
and all the knowledge then existmg was taken to be' in some sort 
a part of religion and to be involved in ecclesiastical orthodoxy. 
The Renaissance and Reformation, though they did something to 

1 See bis Jacuh Prudentum > Vide supra, pp IBS f 
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shake this view, yet in the mam left it standing as before But 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it came to be felt 
by an ever-increasing number of the foremost thinkers that no 
article of knowledge had any nght to be put forward in the name 
of religion unless it bore some direct relation to our duties The 
literature of the so-called “Dcistic” movement appears to us now 
to be full of crudities and immaturities, but its deepest motive 
really lay in its pasaonatc insistence upon the valuelessness of 
everything in reh^on that was not ethically orientated, and in 
this respect it is almost impossible to evaggerate the deep mark 
it has left on our current ways of thinking. Nowadays we take 
up tractates like Arthur Bury’s The Naked Gospel, pubhshed in 
1690, or John Toland’s Chnstianity not Mysterious, pubhshed 
SIX years later, and we laugh at their rawness; yet they all had 
their share in forming the common wisdom that we now inherit. 
Indeed in a passage like the followmg (which we may select from 
Toland’s book as typical of the whole Dcistic outlook) we may 
already find something of the true insight, as well as of the one- 
sidedness, of that later Protestant and Ritschhan historiography 
whose greatest monument is Hamack’s History of Dogma: 

"When once the Phflosophers thought it their Interest to turn Chiisbim, 
Matters grew eveiy day worse and worse; for they not only retam’d the 
Air, the Genius, and sometimes the garb of their several Swts, but most 
of their erroneous Opmions too. And while they intended to employ thrii 
Philosophy m Defence of Christianity, they so confounded them together, 
that what before was plam to everyone, did now become intelhgiblc only 
to the Learned, who made it still less evident by their Litigious Disputes 
and vain Subtleties.’’* 

These Deists were champions of “natural religion,” but by the 
beginnmg of the nineteenth centuiy we find the same points bemg 
argued in the interest of “revealed religion ” In his little treatise 
entitled Remarks on the Internal Evidence for the Truth of Re- 
vealed Religion, published in 1820, we find Thomas Erskine, of 
Linlathen, arguing that “this is the first reasonable test of the 
truth of a religion — tliat it should coincide with the moral con- 
stitution of the human mind,” or more fully, that “the reason- 
ableness of a religion seems to me to consist in there being a 

* 1st ed , p 161 'We maj recall lUc fact that Harnack's smaller DopfnrnpfschicWr 
opens vllh this scntenco “Bcliglon Is a practical affair of buxsaDlty, for it is con- 
cerned with blessedness and pwer to load a holy life " 
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direct and natiiral connectioQ between a believing the doctrines 
which it inculcates and a bemg formed to the character which it 
recommends.” “What/’ he asks, “is the history of another world 
to me, imless it have some relation to my duties and happmess?” 
Or agam 

“The hallowed purpose of restoring men to the lost unsge of their 
Creator is in fact the very soul and spirit of the Bible; and whenever this 
object does not distmotly appear, the whole system becomes dead and 
useless In creeds and confessions this great purpose is not made to stand 
forth with its real prominency, its mtimate connection with the different 
articles of faith is not adverted to, the pomt of the whole argument is thus 
lost, and Christianity is misapprehended to be a mere list of mysterious 
facts . Any person who draws his knowledge of the Christian doctimes 
exdufflvely or prmcipally from such sources must run considerable nsk 
of losing toe bmefit of them, by overlookmg their moral objects 

In our own day this insistence, upon the necessarily practical 
character of rehgioua knowledge, and upon the necessary refer- 
ence of all its articles to our ultimate moral needs, has become so 
famihar in theological literature that it would be tedious to ad- 
duce particular examples of it. We shall therefore content our-*’ 
selves with quotmg one passage which we select both because of 
its close resemblance to what Erskme wrote a century earher 
and because it has perhaps something more than individual au- 
thonty behmd it It is taken from the noteworthy report of the 
rehgion of the Bntish army dunng the Great War which was 
pubhshed under the title The Army and Religion, and is as fol- 
lows. 

"The same is true of eveiy one of the great truths of Chnstiamty Men 
need to beheve them m order to hve toe full life of love and faith and hope, 

. or, which IS toe same tomg, m order to solve the problem of evil. They 
have all been revealed relative to some vital human need .... We 
have to remove a vast misunderstandmg that Chnsbamfy has httle to do 
with real eveiy-day life. . . . The one way to do this, so far as thereat 
majority is concerned, is to show what the Chrislaan ideal really is, a^ to 
teach each of the Christian truths relatively to the moral necessities jirhich 
that ideal creates We have so to state toem that each one comes as a 
veritable Gospel of dehverance.”* 

It is from this central reference which it always has to duty 
that another noteworthy mark of all religious knowledge is to be 

■ I ly The other quotatloos are bom the Introauctlon and ( HI. 

•<lp.c<l.,p. 887. 
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explained— namely, the urgency of it The truly religious judg- 
ment may indeed be almost infallibly recognised by its posses- 
sion of this mark It is put forward not merely as an interesting 
item of information but as a matter of life and death It ad- 
dresses itself not to the love of knowledge nor to any such par- 
ticular and partial interest but to tlie soul’s desire to live “ITiat 
whosoever behevetli in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing hfe”— it is in such terms as these that religion has always 
spoken, and it is in its ability to use such terms that its great 
power and authority in the world have lam But now the further 
distmguishing mark of obligatoriness attaching to all religious 
behef is nothing more than the reverse side of this sense of 
urgency The presence m religion of a Vcrpjlichtungsgefiihl has 
often been made the object of comment.* Sometimes it has been 
caricatured, as m the lines. 

“ I know one may be damn’d 
For hopmg no one else may e’er be so "* 

(-And no doubt it does represent a side of religion that is peculiarly 
open to abuse But it is nevertheless a side of it that is Mtal to 
its very conception Indeed it may be said that no item of 
knowledge, however surely true it may seem to be, and however 
valuable and useful it may be for other -purposes, can have a 
legitimate place in our religious creed unless it is of such a nature 
that we feel morally bound to believe it and to embrace it with 
whole-hearted self-surrender. And from this point of view re- 
hgion might almost be deSned as consisting of those beliefs about 
which men feel that it would be wicked not to believe themP—or, 
in older words, that "he that behevetli not is condemned al- . 
ready.” 

We have dwelt upon these very plainly discernible aspects of 
religwus belief— its relevance to our practical ]i\ung, the sense 

> Cf Trooltsch, Ptuehttlotle und Erkemtlnislhtertc, p 43, aod tho essay on Bf- 
spimlbttUt in Beliirtoiu Belief In ion HOgcl’s Essavs and Addresses on Ote PMlosojiliv ef 
EtUoion (Oist series) 

'Byron, The Vision of Judgment 

• Here lice the clement of truth in M Salomon Bcinach's othenrieo EUlScIently 
Btupld deCnltlon of rcUglon as "a coUectlou of scruples vhlch Impede the frto exerdso 
of our faculties" (Orpheus, Eng transl , p 4). os also In on carl} dcllnltlon ofM 
Durkhelm’B "Les phfnomines dits relltrleux consistent m rrovanees oilleatolres conneses 
de prattgues dlflnies gut se rapportent d des ol/fets donnts dans res rropanees " — L'Annfi 
Sodolt0jue, roL n Cf, the note in his Blementarv Forms, Enc tronsl , p 47, 
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of urgency attaching to it and the feehngs of responsibility and 
obligation we have with reference to it, because they all seem to 
point inevitably to the same conclusion— the existence of an or- 
ganic and all-determinative relationship between rebgion and 
morahty. All these marks of reh^ous belief are in the first place 
marks of the moral point of view But indeed are we not all m 
our own hearts, and quite apart from any adduction of particular 
proofs, aware that m our rehgious hfe it is the moral pomt of 
view that we are bound to adopt, and that in rehgion and mo- 
rahty (however great and sigmficant be the difference between 
them) we are moving m the same world of ideas and findmg 
scope for the same side of our nature — or rather not for a tide 
of it but for its only true centre and axis? 

n 

There are, however, several different grounds on which dif- 
ficulty IS still frequently felt regarding the recogmtion of an or- 
gamc and constitutive relationship between rehgion and morahty, 
and with these we must deal somewhat fully before proceedmg* 
further. 

First comes an objection which need not hold us long, because 
we have already dealt with it in part It is simply the feehng 
which some will have that we are doing something to impovensh 
the rehgious consciousness by linkmg it up in an exclusive and 
mdissoluble way with the moral point of view. It will be said, 
perhaps, that such a purely moralistic mterpretation of rehgion 
has only occasionally appeared m the world, and then only as 
a declension from religion's highest meamng Whereas m general 
, (it will be asked) has it not rather fallen to the lot of rehgion 
to soften the rigour and hardness of the moral pomt of view, and 
to cany us beyond its fngid macbmery of rights and duties, 
commandments and restnctions? Is it not the pnde and pawer 
of religion to announce to us that ‘if we be led of the Spint, we 
are not under the law,’ and to lift us up to a repon where ‘that 
is dead wherem we were held'? 

That there is profound truth in these great Faulme declara- 
tions we shall fully acknowledge in good time and proper place, 
but at present we need only point out that they can be effectively 
quoted not against 'our view that religion and morality are or- 
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gamcally related to one another but only against the view that 
these are one and the same thing Por whatever ‘living m the 
Spint' means, it certainly does not imply any departure from the 
severest moral standards but rather a heightemng of them— ac- 
cordmgto the word of Jesus that “Except your nghteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scnbes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter mto the kmgdom of heaven”,^ and it were better to 
forget the Pauline teachmg altogether than to take it in this un- 
ethical sense And as for this bne of objection generally, we can- 
not but feel that its point is not really made against the view of 
religion which unites religion with morality but rather agamst 
a certain narrow and rigonstic view of morahty itself. If there 
was anything wrong with Pharisaism and Puritanism, it was not 
that their rehgion was too moral so much as that their morality 
was too legalistic. Of course it is true that religion may he too 
‘moralistic’ in the sense of not doing sufficient justice to that 
element in rehgious experience which goes heyond ‘mere moral- 
ity’; and this tickhsh-soundmg distinction between moral rehgion 
« (which 16 the best religion) and moralistic religion (which rep- 
resents a declension) is doubtless one source of confusion m tbs 
whole matter. But a far deeper source of misunderstandmg is 
the qmte unwarranted (and indeed outrageous) depreciatory 
sense that is nowadays sometimes given to the word morahty. 
There is mdeed a reason for this depreciation— for morality has 
not infrequently been betrayed by some who thought themselves 
its best fnends, but the reason is not really an excuse. In one of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, for example, there occurs the foUowmg 
very amusmg and instructive dialogue. 

“BiU If 3 rou think I care two straws about the morahty of the thing — • 

Harold • Oh ! my dear old man I Of course not I 

Btll It’s simply that I shall feel such a d d skunk, if I leave her in 

the Igreh 

If Bill prefers to speak of feeling a d— d skunk at leavmg a 
girl m the lurch, instead of speaking of conscience and moralit}', 
there is perhaps no Ireason why he should not have his way, but 
let him not suppose that his meaning is m any wise different 
Morahiy is after all but the art of living. It is that from wbch 
flow our mores. It stands for the control exercised upon our 

> Tht EUnt Son, Act HI. 
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lives by our ultimate ends and ideals. It does not mean one par- 
ticular way of living or one particular view of life but whatever 
way of living is nght and good and whatever view of hfe is true. 
Our moral consciousness is but a convenient name for our aware- 
ness of those values which we feel bound to make ultimate in the 
guidance of conduct, and if the longer phrase is less open to mis- 
understandmg, then by all means let it be the one we use 

The objection that by too exclusively associatmg religion with 
morahfy we are unwarrantably narrowmg its scope is, however, 
frequently pressed upon us from another quarter, namely, from 
the quarter of the artists. Morahty, we are told, is only one 
avenue of approach to rehgious insist and conviction, and art 
IS another 

This form of theob]eotion is worthy of our close attention, yet 
it IS in good part the fruit of the self-same elementary confusion 
of thought which we found to be responsible for the other forms 
of it For whatever be the truth — and the present state of sesthet- 
ical science makes it difficult to say what is the truth — about the 
relation of aesthetic to moral values, they cannot possibly be re- , 
garded as forming simply two independent and mutually exclu- 
sive spheres, each of which sete a limit to the range of the other. 
It IS completely to misread the moral consciousness to suppose 
that it deals only with one kind of value, one kind of good, one 
kmd of thmg that is worth seekmg or havmg or doing, on the 
contrary, its business is rather to instruct us as to the relative 
importance of all particular values, and so to show us what thin g s 
are idhmately valuable and good, and what thmgs are worth 
seeking and havmg and doing in the end. If morality is less than 
the whole of hfe, it is only as having characteristically to do with 
ultimate, as distinguished from proamate, ends of desire ^ 

■\VhiIe therefore we should eagerly accept the view that rehgion 
may be approached through art, we should not for a moment 
adnut that it can be reached by any art that is mdependent of 

1 1 kaow of no statement of tbe relation of art to morals rHth vhlch I am more 
Inclined to agree than that of Rashdall In the long note or appendix In his Theory of 
aood and Eta, toI I, pp 177-183 As he says “If the moral judgment la essentially a 
judgment of valae, Its sphere must be absolutely all-embracing People In 
irhom methetic Interests are stronger than ethical Interests Ccequently attempt to set 
up a sphere of Art to which Morality is supposed to have no relation whatever Such 
persons simply show that they have too narrow a view of what Morality is ” A not 
dh a ilmllBr view Is followed by Professor John Laird In his recant book. A Study of Moral 
Theory "fn the first place," he says, “every kind of value entails an Injunction which 

ao 
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morality. Indeed we should claim it rather as the teaching of 
expenenoe that in so far as artistic appreciation is developed 
in any kind of self-suflScient isolation from our deepest ethical 
standards — from standards of character and service — its tendency 
is rather to estrange the mmd from the charactenstio outloola 
and insights of rehgion than to draw it towards them The en- 
deavour to develop our artistic susceptibihties in isolation from 
the other sides of our nature is what we know (in a depreciatory 
sense) as aestheticism, and there is hardly any mood of mind 
which IS further away from the Kingdom of Heaven than just 
this one. The more we tend to treat art as if it were the whole 
of hfe the more selfish and morbid a thmg is it likely to become, 
and selfishness and morbidity are not likely to lead us into sym- 
pathy with anythmg that is religious. Art may indeed be an 
avenue to God, but the same can hardly be said of "art for art’s 
sake” 

Our claim would accordingly be that it is only in so far as our 
appreciation of beauty is brought into the most intunate rela- 
j tionship with our general consciousness of the Good that it is 
likely to awaken witbm us any kind of rebgious msight Art can 
only become rebgious by first becommg ethical There is no way 
—not even for the artist— round duty to God, but only through 
duty. And consequently it is doubtful whether we are at all n^t 
in speaking of art, taken by itself, as a source of rebgious msight 
or a means of reachmg God; seeing that, when taken qmte by 
itself, it IS more likely to lead us away from Him, and that only 
when fused most intimately together with something greater than 
itself can it lead us towards Hun The truth is that we are not 
likely to find God in art unless we have already found Him m 
our hfe as a whole And this is but another aspect and applica- 
tion of the truth which became clear to us at a much earber stage 
of our mquiry, namely, that we are not likely to find God in 
Nature unless we have already found Him m that which is 

plainly Is moral In the second place moral values seem to have authority over all 
others " (P 61 ) The values of truth and beau^ thus give rise to ImperatlTee no less 
than the values of moral excellence, but **th6 kind” of these Imperatives may conflict, 
and morality, which, on the one hand, admits their authority, daims, on the other 
hand, to override the authority of any one of them (except Its own) for sufficient 
reason The scientlflc or the artistic conscience, as we have seen, is a consdmco, 
yet the general or moral conscience asserts Its to be suzerain over both *' (P 61) 

Of art Profbssor Laird says " 'Art for art's sake' may similarly be overridden, 
although this m a xim Is usually the 'last superstition' of enlightened critics " (P 65 ) 
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greater than Nature. The appreomtion of beauty is a thing very 
nearly related to our perception (or asthem) of the natural 
world, and as we said of the one, so we may now say of the other, 
that its contribution to reli^on is to provide it not with argu- 
ment but with sacrament. 


m 

We must now deal with a difficulty of a very different order. 
Do not (it will be asked of us) the facts of primitive rebgion 
effectively block any attempt to regard religion as inherently 
ethical m nature, or as stan^ng in organic relation to the moral 
consciousness? Is it not well known that among savage peoples 
rehgion appears as a non-moral or even as an antimoral force? 
It IS true that m Chnstianity, and perhaps in some other rehgious 
systems of an advanced kind, rehgion has characteristically gone 
hand in hand with good conduct, but (our objector will proceed) 
IS not this rather the differentia of the higher religions than a 
property of rehgion m general? Is it not precisely in virtue of 
its bemg, by exception, an ethical religion that Chnstianity is 
marked off from most of the other religions? And when in- 
sistence IS laid, as has here been done, upon the practical and 
ethical relevance of all genumely religious behefs, is not the 
meaning merely that rehgious behef ideally ought to be charac- 
tensed by this relevance, and not that it usually or always has 
been? In other words, have we not here to do rather with a sug- 
gested refoim of religion than with a theoiy as to its invanable 
and essential nature? 

Now it IS true that fifty years ago it was very difficult mdeed 
'to know how to meet these objections, because at that time ex- 
plorers and missionanes were still fond of emphasising the essen- 
tial immorality of the rehgion of primitive peoples Tantum re- 
ligio potuit suadere malorum^ was still a favounte text amdhg 
investigators So far, it was claimed, are the cults of Afnca and 
Melanesia, or even of India and China, from havmg any positive 
connection with morality that they are actually a hindrance to 
the progress of moral ideas, fostenng many cnmes and malprac- 
tices — ^hke cannibalism and the Hindu suttee — ^which are pro- 
foundly shocking to the conscience Sometimes, mdeed, this ap- 

> Lucretius, Ot Berum Nalura, 1, 101, 
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parent detachment of the earlier forms of religion from morahty 
has been welcomed with open arms, as, for instance, by the 
adherents of the various "Ethical Movements" vhioh during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century sought altogether to sepa- 
rate from the pure gold of the moral consciousness what they 
regarded as the dross of religious belief. “For four thousand 
years, the world over,” writes Dr. Stanton Coit, “there have 
been religions of which the ‘object’ was anything but moral. If 
deities were essentially moral, how are we to e.\-plain the in- 
dubitable fact of histoiy that there has taken place in many 
rehgions a gradual moralisation of deity? Tlie morahsation of 
deity is an importation into religion of what is alien to it The 
commoner case has, however, been that of wnters who stood 
stanchly for the union of morality and religion but who, be- 
cause they could not see how to evade the apparent fact of the 
non-moral character of pagan religions, had to content them- 
selves with the more modest claim that religion ought in the 
future to forge between itself and morality that link of indissolu- 
r ble connection which must be admitted to ‘have been lacking in 
the past In the foregoing chapter vc found Ritechl himself, at 
least in one passage, being forced to content himself with this 
reduced view,® and many passages of the same purport might be 
quoted from the eighteenth-centurj' Deists 
Of recent years, hovever, it has gradually come to be recog- 
nised that the earher modem obseircrs of tlie religious life of 
primitive societies were all more or less guilty of an elementary 
confusion of thought They all more or less made the mistake of 
comparing the savage’s faith not with the savage's conscience 
but with their oum conscience — ^the conscience, that is to say, of • 
civihsed and modem Europe. Tliey expected primitive religion to 
reveal an aflhuty not with pnmitive morality but with ourcurrent 
Christian morality; and they expressed their surprise that this it 
did not seem to do. Tliis blunder may have been a very natural 
one in the days when men believed that “conscience cannot be 
educated” and that the interior moral standards of the most 
primitive peoples, from Adam downward, had in consequence 
always been the same as ours now arc; but that it was a blunder 

• From an essay by Dr Colt In Aspcc/s of Ethical BrUthn, edited by H J Bridsw 
(Neir york. 1020) I havo eUitbll) abbrodatcd Dr Colt's words 

•See Bt»ve, pp 287 r 
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is not now senously questioned The inquuy with , which the 
modem observer faces the primitive cults of the world is there- 
fore a very different one. Do they, he asks, accord with and 
embody the highest values of the men who practise them? Is the 
savage’s rehgion expressive of the things that matter most to the 
savage himself? Does he conceive it as insuring his most cher- 
ished possessions agamst the ravages of fate, and as givmg him 
his own heart’s desire? And does he conceive of his gods in terms 
of those qualities and characters which he esteems most hi^ly 
in his fellow men? 

All these questions are nowadays commonly answered with a 
very emphatic affirmative One of the earliest writers to have 
clear msight on the matter was Robertson Smith, who as early 
as 1889 was found emphasismg the essentially practical character 
of early Semitic religion and the relevance of all its teachmg to 
the actual conduct of hfe. "What is requisite to religion,’’ he 
assured us, “is a practical acquaintance with the rules on which 
the deity acts and on which he expects his worshippers to frame 
their conduct— what in 11 En^ 17 26 is called the 'manner,’ or 
rather the ‘customary law’ (mishpat) of the god of the land. * 
. . . When the prophets speak of the knowledge of God, they 
always mean a practical knowledge of the laws and pnnciples of 
His government in Israel And smce Robertson Smith’s tune 
this general contention has constantly been gathering strength 
from new quarters Quite recently, indeed, the tendency among 
anthropologists has been to speak of the primitive union between 
religion and morahty in an even exaggerated way, as if it were 
a question of identity rather than of orgamc relationship This is 
true especially of that most influential of all recent mquirers 
' into the rehgion of the primitives, ^ile Durkheim Nobody 
could be more unhesitatmg than he is in bis assertion of the 
most intimate possible connection between the half-formed to- 
temic cults, which are the rehgion of those Australian bushfiien 
whose life he has studied so diligently, and their mores, which is 
to say, their codes of social behaviour And while we shall, in the 
immediate sequel, have occasion to dissent from his tendency to 
dissolve this connection mto something too like sheer identity, 
we cannot but welcome his clear perception of the connection it- 

^BCHeion of the Semites, p, 83, and tbe wbole chapter is trorth consulUng 
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self. “The totem,” he teUs tie, '1b the botitcb of the moral hfe of 
the clan ... So Tchile the totcmic principle is a socaal force, it is 
also a moral porrer.'”^ He is accordingly able to make the gen- 
eraliHation concerning the nature of reli^on as a -srhole that 
“its principal ohject is to act upon the moral life, ”2 and that “its 
real function is not to make us think, not to enrich our kno\rl- 
edge, nor to add to the conceptions -which -we owe to science 
others of another ori^ and another character, but rather it is 
to make us act, to aid us to Irce,”® And, once again, it is clearly 
irrelevant to a^ whether many crimes have not been committed 
in the name of totermsm, if we mean only acts that we should 
now conrider to be crimes Many acts that -we should now con- 
rider to be Climes of the most heinous character have been com- 
mitted in the name of Christianity — ^which even our objectors, 
or at all events most of them, allow to be an ethical rehgion. 
And for that matter, are there not as many dreadful crimes that 
have been committed in the name of moral prmciple itself?* 

But is there then no truth in the view, owing its currency 
to the influence of Schleiermacher, which regards Chrisliainfy 
as bring the ethical relipon par excellence? If all rehgion is 
in its very nature ethical, then is there no remaining sense in 
which it can be true that Christianity is more ethical in char- 
acter than this or that other cult? The main part of the answer 
lies in seeing that Christianity is pre-eminently ethical not in the 
sense that it hears a closer relation to the ethos of its adherents 
than do other cults to the ethos of thrirs but rather in the sense 

> Elmunicm Foms of the Beliffiems Life, Eng. tr and^ p igo 

sjfaiL.p420 41G 

* I Z 2 C 7 liere append z feir other refei T n e ei to tiie recent literatore os the subject 
The laoim xiew Is “weill put hy E G* CoUmgwood !s hjs FeliffUm and Philosopfiv^ 
C191C), thon^ I find jnjBeir out of BnEpathy 'with not a. litUe that this Tdnme eoa- 
tcas. A Bsnteaoes qst be set doim. ^'Histoiicallr epealdng. religionB zaar have 
been cnUty of Ssfinite crimes, but this candemn&tlon is a proof* rather than a disproof* 
that thet f imdamental is moraL ^ley represent a c ua t in nal attempt to conTona 

to nood-irill of God, and the tact that they car in determining or in obe^ios 
rdn doss not alter the fact that the standard by 'which they test actions is a moral 

Btandard.** CP-23) *'Wi3atTraTnlgtqil;gf<yr?n abppp iy of Tno ^lltrfeTeallrthepriiStiflW 
of a different montlitr- PrimMTo rcilSgion does nert: inciflcate ciTfllsod moiBllty, why 

should it^ It incdcatas piimltiTe morality; ®s the one graws, "tiie other grows 
too.- (?. 25 ) 

Another TsltiaSiIe statement Is that of ProTessor "W, hlcDoagaD In his Soda! Pflp 
tftolopv *Tt has been contended by some atrthors that religion and moralit y wae 
primitfnsly distinct, end that the intimate connection commooly obtaining botrwii 
th e m in didllsed sodeties arose conqffitatirdy late in the course off sodal derelopmfinl. 
Thir coetertion, Is opposed to the riew of rtill^ons development sLetched In the 
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ihat the ethos to which it is thus related is a higher ethos than 
that to which other religions are related It is true of all rehgion 
that it expresses the highest values known to the worshipper, 
with this qualification only, that the apphcation of a newly dis- 
covered social value to so conservative a thing as rehgion con- 
stantly tends to lag a httle way behind its recognition in the 
social sphere itself But the highest values known to this or that 
worshipper (whose religion we may be studying) may not be the 
highest values known to us, the observers; we may know ways 
of hving that are more moral than his mores And hence, from 
our higher and more privileged pomt of view, we may justly 
claim that our rehgion is a more moral or ethical one than his 
But there is also another pomt that may be made. Though it is 
indeed of the proper nature and gemus of rehgion to be ethical 
through and through, yet it may well be that one of the penis 
chiefly besetting it is a certain loosenmg of the bonds that bmd 
it to our highest moral values Partly there may be a tendency 
(as has just been said) to allow our rehgion to lag behmd our 
moral development, and partly also a tendency to import into it 
ahen elements from this or that external quarter And so it may* 
be true that only when rehgion is at its very best and purest is 
the direct relevance of all its parts to the moral business of life 
exhibited m anythmg like a perfect form 

IV 

So far we have been insisting upon the organic nature of the 
connection between our religious faith and our ethical ideals 

foregoing pages, Is true onlr it ire attach an nndnly narrov meaning to the words 
■religion' and 'morality ' Although many of the modes of conduct pceecdbed by primi- 
tive and ravage custom' and enforced by supernatural sanctions are not sudb as we 
regard as moral, and are in many cases even detrimental to the simple sodetles In 
which such customs obtain, and so cannot be Instilled by any utUltatlan principle, yet 
we must class the observance of such custom as moral conduct For the essence of 
moral conduct Is the performance of social duty, the duty prescribed by so^ety.'as 
opposed to the mere following of the promptings of egoistic Impulses. If we deflne 
moral condiudi In this broad sense— and this Is the only ratleiiactory deSnltlon of It — 
then, no matter how grotesdue and, Horn our point of view, how Immoral the prescribed 
codes of conduct of other societies may appear to be, we must admit canformity to the 
code to be moral conduct, and we must admit that religion tram Its first crude be- 
ginnings was bound up with moraUty in some such way as we have briefly sketched, 
that the two things, religion and morality, were not at first separate and later fused to- 
gether, but that they were always Intimately related, and have reciprocally acted 
and reacted upon one another throughout the course of their evolution " (Pp 312-313 ) 
Beference may aIao.be made to Irving King's Tht OetclopmeM of BeUgim, pp 283 B 
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Rehgion and morality, we have argued, go hand in hand; they 
spring from a smgle psychological source, they concern lie same 
side of our natures, we have a common interest at stake in eacL 

But are we then simply to identify rehgion with morahty? 

In our own day there are not a few who would answer this 
question in the afiBnnative Religion and morality, they would 
say, are in the last resort, and when stripped of all fortmtous 
adhesions, but two names for one and the same thing 

The first thinker of distinction to adopt a view in any way 
approximatmg to this was Auguste Comte, whose Philosophie 
positive was published between 1830 and 1842 There is a real 
sense m which Comte ultimately derives from Kant, and it is 
probable that there never would have been a Positive Philosophy 
had there not first been a Critical Philosophy, but with Kant's 
final view of rehgion Comte had no simpathy at all In itself, 
he contends, the spirit of piety has no inherent or essential con- 
nection with any superhuman reality but is concerned only with 
the social ordering of human society itself. Humanity is its only 
God, its only Grand tire and object of worship He allows it 
r to be true that the relipon of the past has invanably hfted 
its gaze beyond and above human society, and has centred its 
faith and hope in an eictra-social reahty, a superhuman Deity 
who made all things work together for the good of His wor- 
shippers. But he looks upon this 'theological' tendency as being 
but a passing stage which religion must eventually outgrow, and 
which is indeed already beginnmg to give place to a 'sociological,’ 
or, as he prefers to call it, ‘sociocratic,’ type of piety. 

"If the adoration of fictitious powers was morally indispensable, as long 
as the true Grand Mre that rules our lives could not clearly manifest him- 
self, now at least it would tend to turn us away from the sole worship that 
can improve us Those who would prolong it at the present day are 
forgettmg its legitimate purpose, which was simply to direct provisionally 
the evolution of our best feeling, under the regency of God durmg the 
long nunonty of Humamty.”* 

Comte’s Eociolo^cal theory of religion has found numerous 
echoes in the hterature of many countries during the last hundred 
years, but m few cases has anything been added to it that is 

' As quoted and tran^ted br E Oalrd in his Social Philosophv and IteVifion of 
Comie ( 1 S 85 ). 
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really new It has, however, recently been subjected to a strik- 
ing further development— which is in effect a great simphfication 
— at the hands of Comte’s own countryman, M. Durkheim What 
M. Durkheun does is to deny that there ever was a superhuman 
‘Regent’ in religion — or at least that he was ever there by any- 
thing more than a confusion of thought. It is precisely among 
the most primitive peoples, he claims, that the purely sociocratic 
nature of religion is most eiddent At heart, religion has never 
been anything but the response produced in the mind of the in- 
dmdual by the thouglit of the social organism to which he be- 
longs Humanity’s earliest god was the clan "Tlie god of the 
clan,” he writes, “the totemic principle, can be nothing else than 
the clan itself, personified and represented to the imagination 
under the visible form of the animal or vegetable which serves 
as totem It is well known tliat in France there is now a con- 
siderable school of writers who profess a luew of this kind, a 
school mainly grouped around the publication called L’Annee So- 
cwlogigue, and represented by the distinguished names of M. 
lAvy-Bruhl, AI Hubert, and M. Mauss, as well as by that of 
M. Durkheim himself In Germany what is essentially tlie Com-* 
tist view has been vigorously championed by the Marburg school 
of Neo-Kantians headed by Hermann Cohen Good Kantians 
as in other respects they claim to be, they resolutely deny to re- 
ligion the TTonsscndemanspruch which Hant allowed to it “Re- 
ligion,” so wrote Paul Natorp in his Religion mthin the Limits 
of Humanity, one of the most notable of the documents coming 
from this school, “or that which has hitherto concealed itself 
under the name of religion, is to be retained only, and strictly, 
in such measure as it confines itself within the limits of Human- 
ity.”" In Amenca a similar doctrine has been indely dissemi- 
nated during the last score of years by certain members of the 
new school of "tlie psychology of religion,” and has found a foot- 
ing even within the Chnstian Church A well-known represen- 
tative of it IS Dr £. S Ames, who defines religion tout simple- 
ment as “the consciousness of the highest social values.”’ Of 
ultimate reality, it is claimed, we can know next to nothing, and 

> Elmenlaru Forma, Hcg tnmsl , p SCO 

3 ScHglon inncrhalb der Grenam drr HumanUSl, 2 Aufl ■ p 40. Oomparo also Coboii'a 
own broclioro, Fellfflon und SiUHMxit > 

■ Pasdkoloou of Rettoloua Bxperierue, cb. VII, 
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in what we do know of it we can find nothing admirable or 
worthy of worship and devotion What is worthy of worship and 
devotion is no real, but only an ideal, entity— our social values, 
a perfected human society. Yet we are justified in pereomfymg 
this ideal and speaking of it as God 

“It is not an accident that we think of great social entities as great pcr- 
Bonahties Our college is our Virgm Mother, to whom we address songs 
and sentiments of genume affection Our city has a personahty, photo- 
graphed and visuali^, whenever her honor or her ambition is cMenged 
Ea^ state has an mdividuahty and every nation is personified throu^ a 
Hpfinite face and figure Is it not just as natural to sum up the meamng of 
the whole of life m the person and image of God? Seenimgly it is quite 
inevitable It appears to be the most natural and the simplest way to 
represent to our mmds and wills the moral values and the spiritual reahbes 
of life”* 

So God IS at least as real and as personal as Santa Claus! 

Now we need have no hesitation in acknowledging the real 
measure of insight with which this Comtist theory is inspired 
What Comte and all his followers have grasped with unusual 
firmness and clarify seems to be just the truth that we have 
ourselves been here at so much pains to elucidate— the organic 
and plenary reference of rebgious behef to our judgments of 
, ethical value And it is in the essential soundness of this imtial 
contention that the secret of their infiuence is to be found But 
, if they are nght in what they assert, they are assuredly wrong 
in what they deny. The attempt to confine the rebgious vision of 
God vdthin the lunits of our human society and to extrude from 
it all reference to a trans-human and trans-social Beyond comes 
into abrupt colhsion with a fact of the religious consciousness 
which is of equal authority and authenticity with the fact of its 
dependence upon our values. M. Durkheun, thou^ succeeding 
excellently m demonstrating the point-for-point relationship be- 
tween the rebgious cults of the primitives and their social organ- 
isations, has completely failed to make good his case that “the 
god of the clan, the totemic principle, can be nothmg else than 
the clan itself.” As regards its content no doubt it is the same 
—there is indeed nothing else for it to be. But as regards its 

> The Nob Orlhodoxy, cb. II Another American roproscntative fixan whom one 
, might quote Is Professor Leuba * 
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reference it is very distinctly more; because it has mana, and in 
the very conception of mana the Transzendemanspmck is en- 
closed Even, however, if M Durkheun had made it appear that 
in this earliest form of religion there was no trans-social refer- 
ence, the state of the argument would not be senously altered; 
for the really stubborn fact which opposes itself to Comte’s 
theory is not the presence of such a reference in the cults of the 
Australian bushmen or the Afncan pigmies but its presence in 
our own contemporary rehgious consciousness and in our own 
soul’s need The plain fact is that neither Comte’s abstract Hu- 
manity nor Durkheim’s more concrete social organism can be at 
all held capable of fulfilhng the true functions of Godhead, they 
cannot give us the kind of help which the God of religion has 
always been believed to give, nor can they be held worthy of the 
kind of worship which has always been bebeved to be His due 
As has been well and truly said, “In order to fulfil ite social 
function, worship must he directed to a non-social object’’;* or, 
as another writer has put it, religion, if indeed it be a social 
attitude, is always “a social attitude t owards the non-human en - 
vironmea t.”^ " ' 

Nothing is more instructive in this connection than a study 
of Matthew Arnold’s well-known discussion in Literature and 
Dogma Arnold is clearly writing under the partial infiuence of 
Comte, and quotes more than once from Comte’s leading disciple, 
Littrfi He sets out by stressmg in the strongest way the inher- 
ently ethical character of rebgion 

"Surely, if there be anything with which metaphysics have nothmg to 
do, and where a plam man, without skill to walk m the arduous paths of 
abstruse reasonmg, may yet find himself at home, it is religion For the 
object of rehgion is conduct, and conduct is really, however men may over- 
lay it with philosophical disquisitions, the sunplest thing m the world. 
That is to say, it is the simplest thing m the world as far as understanding 
is concerned, as regards doing, it is the hardest thmg m the world.’’ 

> By Professor W £ Hocldns in lUs artldo on "nUdt Natniallsine of Heffglon'* in 
The Journal of BelWon for Noromber, 1023 I know of no more telllns demolition of 
the pretensions of the sodocretlc tho^ of rollslon than Is contained In that article 
and In another article bjr the Homo writer entitled “Is the Group Spirit Equivalent to 
God for An Practical Pmposes?" In the Issue for September, 1021, of the same JournaL 
Another notable criticism Is Professor O 0.3 Webb's boob Group Theories ofSeUtlaa. 
ant the Individual (1016) And reference may also be made to the artldo by Mr 
Malinowski In Setence, Belinian ant Bealilu (ed Needham) 

■ProfessorA O Watson, In his articles on “The Laglc of BeUglon'’ In the Amerfcan 
Journal of Theolom, vol XX. p 05 
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A little farther on we read: 

“RelipoD, however, means simply either a bmdmg to tighteouBn^ or 
else a serious attendmg to righteousness and dwelhng upon it ... And 
the antithesis between elhvxil and rdigwus is thus quite a false one. Ethi- 
cal means praduxil, it relates to practice or conduct passing into habit or 
disposition Religious also means jtradical, but practical in a still hi^er 
degree, and toe right antithesis to both ethical and rehgious is toe satna 
as toe right antithesis to practical— namely, theordical ” 

The difference between morality and rehgion seems thus to be 
reduced almost to vanishing-point, yet Arnold holds that it is 
certainly there, though only as “a difference of degree ” What 
then IS this difference of degree? Arnold's first answer is in the 
following well-remembered words: 

“Hebron ... is ethics heightened, enkindled, ht up by feeling, the 
passage from morality to rehgion is made when to morahty is applied 
emotion. And toe true meaning of rehgion is thus not sunply mmlity 
but marakty touched by emotum ” 

We feel at once, however, that this does not help us; for morahty 
^uched by emotion is still only morality and, if qmte untouched 
by emotion, it would be as little worthy of the name of morality 
as of the name of rehgion. And the copious illustrations of his 
distinction which Arnold next offers only serve to convince us 
that it is a distmction without a difference; as, for instance: 

“ "We all want to live honestly, but cannot,’ says the Greek manm- 
maker That is morahty ‘0 wretched man that I am, who shall dehver 
me from toe body of this death !’ says St Paul. That is rehgion ” 

In the next section, however, we be^n to prick up our ears, for 
now the difference between morality and rehgion is made to de- 
pend on “the very great part in li^teousness which belongs, we 
may say, to not oursdves,” or, as he puts it in a later chapter, 
“that root and ground of all rehgion, that element of awe and 
gratitude which fills rehgion with emotion, and makes it otoer 
and greater than morahty — ^the not ourselves”^ Here Arnold 
appeals especially to the rehgion of the Hebrews: 

“ . . toe Tiof oursdses which weighed upon the mmd of Israel, mid 
engaged its awe, was toe not oursdves by which we get toe name for 
npMeoasncss, and whence we find the hdp to do rtghl Tbs conception was 
indubitably what lay at toe bottom of that remarkable change which 

* This Is in cb. vm the otter quotations are all from cb. I 
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under Moses, at a certain stage of their religious history, befell the Hebrew 
people’s mode of nammg God . The name they used was The Ekmol ” 

It IS at this point that we are sensible of a certain equivoca- 
tion in Arnold’s position ^ Comte too would have spoken of a 
power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness, but by this he 
would have meant only a power otlier than our individual selves, 
namely, Humanity as a whole And we never feel quite sure that 
there is not an undertone of this kmd in Arnold’s words, as, for 
instance, when he tells us that “ 'Trust in God’ is, in a deeply 
moved way of expression, the trust m the law of conduct; 'de- 
h^t in the Eternal’ is, in a deeply moved way of eiqiression, the 
happiness we all feel to spnng from conduct ” Yet the second of 
these definitions, though hardly the first, is capable of a more 
generous meanmg; and this meaning becomes perhaps as explicit 
as we could wish when Arnold proceeds to equate the belief that 
“there is an endunng power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness” with the fundamental confidence that "to nght- 
eousness belongs happiness ” Here then we have all that Kant 
himself would desire, and (whetiier consciously or unconsciously* 
in Kant’s very own words 

"An endurmg power, not ourselves, which makes for righteous- 
ness”— the words, when allowed tlieir full natural weight of 
meaning, mdioate with excellent accuracy the fundamental re- 
spect in which religion really does transcend morality They 
show us that the essential concern of rehgion is not simply with 
value but with the relatum of value to reality, not simply with 
ideals but with the relation of our ideals to the actual scheme of 
things; not simply with human hfe but with the relation of hu- 
man hfe to the ultimate background against which it is set Thus 
if it IS true on the one hand that the nature of reality is the con- 

' “Bnt tho 'Etream' and the 'tendencr' having served their turn, like last week's 
placards, now faU Into tho background, and we learn at last that ‘the Kter&l' Is not 
otemal at all, unless we give that name to whatever a generation sees happen— Just 
as the habit of washing oumelves might be termed 'the Eternal not ourselves that 
mdkes for cleanllnesB,’ or 'Eailr to bed and earlr to rise’ the ‘Eternal not ourselves 
that makes for Iangevity,‘ and so on— thit ‘the Eternal,’ In shert. Is nothing in tho 
world but a piece of Uterarr dap-trap The consequence Is that' oil we ore left rdth 
Is the assertion that ‘righteousness’ Is ‘salvation’ or welfare, and that there Is a 
‘law’ and a ‘Power’ which has sometldng to do with this feet, and here again we 
must not be ashamed to say that we fall to understand what any one of these phrases 
means, and suspect ourselves once more to be on the scent of clap-trap ” — V H 
Bradley In ElMcul SluOfu, 
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cem of rehgjon only in so far as it has bearing upon the status 
and stability of our ethical standards, it is no less true on the 
other hand that not until these standards have been referred to 
reality are ive in possession of an 3 rthing that is worthy to be 
called rehgion Conscience provides us 'with our ideals but (when 
taken barely by itself) it leaves them suspended in the auy un- 
substantiality of wish and desire, of unreahsed futurity; while 
faith gives them a mooring in the real order of thmgs. 

Accordingly we are at last in a position to suggest a definition 
of reh^on which shall satisfy all the demands arismg out of our 
criticisms of other definitions and conceptions of it; though, to 
be sure, any definition g?ven at this stage must necessarily be 
ei^iressed in somewhat formal and colourless terms And it will 
be seen at once that there are two converse forms mto which our 
definition can be thrown. We might say that what lies at the 
heart of religion is a projection, of our moral values mto the real 
order of thmgs; and by so doing we would be domg justice to 
the deep elements of truth contained m the accounts of rehgion 
given by Feuerbach and Freud on the one hand and by the 
Comtists on the other Or we might speak of rehgion as an op- 
prehension of reality through, and in terms of, our moral values; 
and in phrasmg it thus, we should be bringmg into clear focus the 
real element of truth which we saw to he behind the rationalists’ 
assimilation of religion to speculative philosophy. Our present 
purpose will, however, be better served by a sunpler phrase which 
will take in both the above meanings, though we must ask per- 
mission to include in it one word, the further elucidation of wMch 
we must postpone to the next chapter— the word ‘trust ' Here 
then is our definition: Beliaion is a mor al trust m reali ty 

It will be seen that m offering such a defimtion we are holding 
as closely as possible to the lead given us by the older wnters 
whose jdews were set forth in the foregoing chapter. There was 
Kant himself, who found the essence of the rehgious problem to 
lie in the fact that it was “at once practical and theoretical, the 
practical formmg a clue to the answer of the theoretical ques' 
tion”; and who accordingly defined religion as confidence in an 
ultimate “harmony between nature and morality” or “trust m 
the promise of the moral law.” There was Lotze, to whom re- 
.lipon was an “attempt to ble nd the E xisten t and the Worthy ” 
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There was Eitschl, who defined it as " a soliitioa o f the contra- 
diotion in which manjfind^.hmiself as Jioth ^^par^ of the.wo^ 
oFnature wd ajspSiiEual personal!^. . . -^d there was Herr- 

jnanh7 who~debIared it to be “concerned with Ihe attempt to re- 
gard the multiplicity of the world as an ordered whole of means 
by which tiie immeiately felt highest value of the pious man is 
reahsed 

This view of rehgion as having to do essentially with the rela- 
tion of value to reahty and as centnng itself in the trustful as- 
surance that our values are securely grounded in the real nature 
of thinp, IS one which of recent years has seemed more and more 
to engage the assent of thinkers and investigators and indeed to 
bring to rest in itself inquiries starting from many different 
schools of thought We find, for example, Martineau, the Um- 
tanan theist, telhng us that “the very gate of entrance to re- 
h^on, the very moment of its new birth, is the discovery that 
your ideal is the everlastmg Real, no transient brush of a fancied 
angel’s wing but the abiding presence and persuasion of the Soul 
of souls.”^ We find Professor Hoffding, the Damsh ‘radical em- • 
piricist,’ declaring that “tlie rehgious problem proper only begins 
where Comte’s religion ends, wz., at the question as to how the 
development of the world is related to that of the human race 
and to tiiat^of the human ideal,’’’’ or ogam (and most mstiuc- 
tively) tliat relatio n between .value and reality.isJ;he_Bph.e.re 
i n whioh j eligion finds its home, in distiMtion from other expen- 
ences whicEwe concerned only with values or only with real- 
ity "* We find P H Bradley, the Hegehan idealist, informmg us 
that "on examining what we find m the religious consciousness, 
we discover that it is the ideal self considered as reahsed and 
real. Tlie ideal self, which in morality is to be, is here the real 
ideal which truly is "" And lastly we find Dean Inge, the Plato- 
nist, defining faith as a "confidence in the reality of things J^oped 
for and the hopefulness of things real,’’ and declaring that "the 

> RoOircnces In tbo forcgolns chapter 

•A Sluii/ of Rettgim, 2d ed , toI I, p 12 

' BIstoru of Modem PMtosopbv, Bng tnmsi , vol II, p SSO 

• PMloeophu of RdWon, Eng tmnil , p 243 

* Ethical StudleSt p 234 Lest an}: should thick that this roprosents on early doc- 
trine or Bradley's, afterirards -deported ftom, It may be pointed out that it Is exactly 
repented In bis latest work, Esiavs on Truth and Realtiv "Prom the point of view of 
mere duty, and so for ns merely that aspect is concerned, I Ond no difference nt all be- 
tween religion and moroUt] , But , In morality proper the ideal Is, so far, 
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ultimate identity of existence and value is the venture of faith to 
which mysticism and speculative idealism” — and surely then (aa 
we oursdves would prefer to have it) somethmg deeper and more 
elemental than either, namely, rehgion— “are committed 

At so crucial a point in his reflections the solitaiy thinker is 
glad to have a cloud of witnesses very close about him , 

V 

Before canying our analysis further, it will he necessary to 
say somethmg m answer to certam possible objections, for it may 
be that as many voices will now be raised against the molusion 
in our deflnition of a reference to ultimate reality as were pre- 
viously raised against the inclusion in it of a reference to moral 
standards 

And first there will be the objection drawn from the facts of 
primitive rehgion. Just as we had previously to meet the declara- 
tion that, however closely the highest forms of rehgion may be 
linked with moral values, primitive religion seems to have noth- 
^ ing to do with them at all, so now we must meet the parallel 
declaration that primitive rehgion cannot be beheved to concern 
itself with the ultimate nature of things, however certamly an 
advanced monotheism may afterwards be found to do so. 

It may be said at once that this objection is more deserving 
of our sympathy than the previous one, the reference of primitive 
rehgion to ultimate reality being ty no means so easy to dis- 
cover as its reference to etlucal standards. Nevertheless the Eola- 
tion of the difficulty hes in makmg a distinction almost exactly 
parallel to that which we found it necessary to make in the other 
case. We must of course grant unreservedly that the savap is 
not m possession of the conception of ultimate reahty, as we 
understand that phrase. The Eternal, the Infimte, and the Ab- 
solut?, in our senses of them, are all beyond his ken, because he 
is not yet able to conceive of eternity or of infinity or of the 
distinction between the conditioned and the unconditioned Yet 
we should claim that he is m possession of a conception which, 

not vlDWOd as existing , The moral Idea Is a ‘to be' which Is *not yet * But Is 
religion the Ideal good must be taken as real though, on the other side, as also In psrt 
not realised. 'Where for us there Is only an Idea, 2 do not see bow it Is possible to 
religion " (P 441 ) 

» OuUpoken Ist series, pp 170 , 271, 
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however far removed from these oihers m a theoretical pomt of 
view, IB practically equivalent to them— in the sense that it fills 
the same place in his outlook on life that these fill m ours For 
the savage cannot hut be aware of the larger background against 
which his life is set and by which his fate is for the most part 
determmed He cannot help regardmg himself as a fragment in 
a larger scheme of things Quite ^evidently there is, without him 
and above him, a great fund of power in the hands of which be 
is as potter’s clay. And it does seem true to say that from its 
earhest beginnings religion appears as a confident behef that this 
power IS not indifferent, 'or can at least be made not to remam 
indifferent, tq our human welfare No race known to history has 
been entirely without faith in a possible interest, on the part of 
some superhuman agency, in our mortal weal and woe There 
the modem Christian theist joins hands with the rudest of his 
ancestors Where he differs is only m the way m which that 
agency is conceived by him The power whose aid rehgion in- 
vokes 18 apparently first conceived as a "totemio principle"— the 
moTio of the Melanesians, the orenda of the Iroquois Indians— , 
i e , as a mystenous impersonal force which pervades thmp, and 
which may be enhsted m man’s favour. A little later it is believed 
to consist of a number of “spmts” who* can, by suitable propi- 
tiation, be persuaded to help the worshipper. It is probably a 
long time before this power comes to be definitely conceived of 
as the All-powerful, still less as the source and Maker of all 
thmgs that are And even then it is a long step from the great 
God Altjira^ of the Central Austrahan Arunta, or even from the 
Yahweh of Mosaic Israel, to the "Spint, mfimte, eternal, and 
unchangeable’’ of the Westminster Shorter Catechism — ^not to say 
the "Absolute Spirit” of Hegehan theology Yet each and all of 
these conceptions, however far they may seem to fall short of the 
Absolute as we should conceive it, and especially of what we 
might call the 'mathematical Absolute,’ represent what if for 
those who entertain them a true practical absolute The Aus- 
trahan savage, no less than ourselves, staves m his religion to 
make connection, in the interest of the things he values most 
highly, with what is for him, and in a practical view-point, the 

■See Dnrkhelm, op e«, pp 285 fl (summarisIiiE Streblow), or J EstUn Cur- 
penter, ComparoliK BeHaion, pp 114 S, 
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most real and tiie most ultimate of enviromng powers. "I feel 
convinced,” says Professor Clement Webb, "that when once a 
stage of intellectual development has been reached at which the 
question of the relation of God to the Absolute would arise, no 
conception of God which takes Him for less than the ultimate 
Reahty will satisfy the demands of the religious consciousness. 
And this is so because it is, I think, m principle true from the 
first that what men have sought in religion is always communica- 
tion with that which is supposed to possess within itself the 
secret of our hfe and of our surroundings, and therefore to exert 
over us and them a mysterious power which we shall do well to 
enlist upon our side And with this view we may safely agree 

YL 

There are, however, certain other quarters from which objec- 
tion may be taken to the view that religion is concerned essen- 
tially with ultimate reahty It was, for example, suggested half 
a century ago by Sir J. R Seeley that “it is not cxclusiiely, but 
r only par excellence, that religion is directed towards God,” and 
that the name of religion belongs by right to any “habitual and 
permanent admiration” or to any "influence which draws men’s 
thoughts away from their personal interests, making them m- 
tensel}' aware of other existences The same xnew was cham- 
pioned at a later date by F. H. Bradley, who contended in his 
Appearance and Eeahiy that religion is not an attitudeJt Dwaids 
ajiertain kind of object^^but.a certain kind of attitude .towaj^ 
any object It is, in his own words, "a fixed feeling of fear, 
resignation, admiration, or approval, no matter what may be the 
object, provided that this feeling reaches a certain strength and 
is qualified by a certam degree of reflechon.” "It is a common 
phrase in hfe,” he goes on, “that one may make a deity of this 
or that person, object or pursuit; and in such a case our attitude, 
it seems to me, must be called religious This is the case often, 
for example, in sexual and parental love Bradley (ns we haw 

‘ Ood and PersonaHiv, pp 137-138 
flfalurat Retlgion (edition of 1882). pp 73. 23C 

• Second edition, pp 438-440 (footnoto) Most Brndlclans have foUosTed the 
master In taking this Titnr of roll^on. See. for Instance Professor A. E Taylor's 
early rolnme. The Problem of Condua, p 430 "Within certain llmJta tho centre of 
religious emotion may apparently be almost annhlng In rhlch vo feel a strong end 
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already seen) would accept our view of religion as being con- 
cerned not merely with the ideal but also with the real; and he 
is likewise wilhng to allow with Seeley that “in its highest sense"* 
or par excellence religion is concerned with that which is ulti- 
mately real, but he behevea that the name of religion may legiti- 
mately be given to certain forms of devotion to lesser re^hties 

Our only criticism of this view would be a temunological one. 
So far as the purpose of its defenders is to call attention to 
certam far-going emotional resemblances between the rehgioua 
man’s attitude to hia God and the patnot’s attitude to his coun- 
try or the lover’s attitude to his lady, we have no quarrel to pick 
with them; for rehgioua awe can hardly be a thing so en- 
tirely sut generis as Rudolf Otto claims. Our point would rather 
be that the universal impulse to regard the lAtmate sottrce of 
power with such a sentiment is a well-defined phenomenon by 
itself and one commonly distinguished from the phenomena of 
patriotism and romantic love (which are not unlike it m regard 
to the purely subjective emotions concerned in them), and 
that it is as convement as it is habitual to reserve for this pbe- ■ 
nomenon the special name of religion After all, it is only by a 
conscious use of metaphor that the poet calls Althea divine or 
Phyllis a goddess, as it is only in a figure which, like all figures, 
is not mtended to be pressed too far, that the Apostle speaks of 
men “whose god is their belly ’’ Yet we need not quarrel about 
words, so long as only we make it clear that the phenomenon 
with which we are in these pages concemmg ourselves is not 
patnotism or love or friendship, but something which, under the 
name of religion, is commonly iistmguiBhed from these as being 
directed towards a different object. 

Worthy of closer consideration is the position occupied by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell. This incisive writer readily grants that the 
view of life “which we have been accustomed to regard ^spe- 
cially religious” is the view that “m some hidden manner the 
world of fact is really harmonious with the world of ideals”,® 
and to that extent he is therefore m full agreement with the posi- 
tion which has here been defended — and we are glad to have his 

^aorblns Interest, and wWcli wo recognto os Ugher ond greater than onroelvoo-a 
nted. a woman, a country, etc , etc," Cf also Bomard Bosanqnet In his What Bf 
imm U, p £, and eloswhere 
> Op c(l , p 440 n 
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support But he denies that this new really constitutes the es- 
sence of rehgion, and contends that, on the contrary, the highest 
of all forms of rehgion is that which gets along without it There 
IS no attribution of our ideals to the real world in the true re- 
hgionj which rather consists of two distinct parts — a clinguig to, 
and worship of, our ideals conceived merely as ideal, and an 
“impartial” worship of the real order, considered merely as the 
actually existent, and frankly recognised to be mdifierent to dis- 
tinctaons of good and enl "The two worships subsist side by side 
without any dogma, the one involving the goodness but not the 
existence of its object, the other involving the existence but not 
the goodness of its object Thus although religion is still con- 
ceived as deriving its power “from the sense of union with the 
world which it is able to give,” the utter collapse of tradibonal 
dogma has taught us that such union can be guaranteed to us 
only by the way of complete renunciation T,Te must ask nothmg 
of the imiverse but must accept it as it is and try to love it and 
worship it as it is, however fundamentally rotten it may reveal 
^ itself to be.® 

It will thus be seen that while Mr. Russell shares with a writer 
like Seeley the desire to make rehgion independent of any behe! 
as to the nature of the real order, he attams this end in a sig- 
nificantly different way. Seeley attained it by denying that re- 
hg^on has any necessary connection with the real order at all 
Mr. Russell attains it by allowing the necessity of a connection 
with the real order but claiming that this can be reabsed m com- 
plete independence of any bchef as to the character of that order 

What are we to say to this? We need not waste our tune in 
arguing that the religion known to history cannot be made to fit 
into this mould without a complete transformation of its very sub- 
stance, for that Mr. Russell would not be at great pains to deny 
The .only question we can relevantly raise is whether anythmg 
worthy of being called religion can continue to exist when this 
has taken place. Can we really worship that which is not, m re- 
spect of any kind of excellence, worthy to be worshipped? Can 
we worship mere brute fact, taken as such? Can we love that 
which is neither good nor lovel}', merely because it exists and has 

’ “Th 0 Essence omellglon" In Uib Utbbert JoumaJ, ^o\ XI, no 1 (Oct , HlJ) 

’IUa,p 60, 
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power over us? Nay rather, ought we to love and to worship 
such objects as these? And are we doing anything less than sell- 
ing our birthright, as children of the light and of the knowledge 
of good and evil, if we do? Surely there is but one answer, and 
it cannot be better phrased than in the words of Mr Eussell's 
earliest cntic, who wrote that "there remains, therefore, as the 
only valid form of worship the worship of the ideal conceived as 
the eternally real, or (to put the some thing from the other side) 
the worship of the real conceived as good.”^ 


vn 


Having faced these objections, let us now carry our analysis 
a step further We defined religion as a moral trust in reality. 
Discussion of the psychological nature and logical grounds of this 
trust will occupy us in our nevt chapter, but meanwhile this other 
question may be raised What exactly do we affirm of reality, 
and what characters do wo predicate of it, when we put moral 
trust in it? 

It has sometimes been suggested that the only postulate which * 
rebgious trust need make of the universe is that it must be such 
that goodness shall be possible within it This phrase may doubt- 
less be imderstood in so large a w'ay as to bnng it very near the 
truth, but the meanmg it immediately suggests is one that falls 
short of what here seems necessary For there is a sense in which 
goodness is always possible no matter what the environment may 
be like. You can have a "good will”— if that is all you want — ^m 
any kmd of world But if room is to be made for religion, good- 
ness must be more than meiely possible m the world— it must be 
mtonsio to it, of one piece with it, at home within it If the 
spirit of worship is to have any place at all, then conscience must 
be no mere sojourner and resident alien in the umverse, existing 
only on sufferance, but must rather be its own native buirgess, 
exeroismg all the fimctions and enjoymg all the pnvileges of 
citizenship 

Tlie central affirmation of faith may accordingly be expressed 
by saying that the inner core of reality must be continuous with 
the moral consciousness Such an affirmation lies implicit in any 


> Froltesor Prlselc-PattboD In tho Hiiitri Journal for October, iei3— a your otter 
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proper sense of union between man and the reality from which 
he springs and to which he belongs; but it is just such a sense of 
umon — of oneness, of co mm un i on and, after estrangement, of 
reconcihation— that we have in mind when we speak of religion; 
and the perfect achievement of this umon is what we mean by 
Eternal Life I may have my ideals, and be faithful enou^ to 
them, but, as a clever writer has put it, “i deals^ make lon ely 
dwelling -jilaces What rehgion does is to dehver me from tbs 
loneliness by giving my ideals a mooting, and as it were an en- 
franchisement, m the ‘scheme of thmgs entire ’ It gives me lie 
assurance that in following the gleam of nghteousness and love 
and honour I am entering no unsubstantial region of my own 
fancjnng, but am rather identifymg myself with the inmost na- 
ture of things, and bnnging my finite will into Ime with the 
Infimte Will that made and moves the stars And thereby is 
opened out to me a wholly new outlook upon life 'I am now at 
home m the universe 1 am no longer a slave but a son I am 
not fighting alone, against impossible odds, for a fantastically 
f hopeless cause, and with the paralysmg suspicion in my heart 
that it cannot really matter whether I win or lose, because m the 
end it can make no difference to anjrthing. Nay, rather it is 
Reahty’s own battle that I am fighting, and the stars m ihar 
courses are fighting with me and the very Force that moves them 
is on my side; for that Force (as long ago said il mcestro di color 
che sanno) is nothing else than Love, the very Love whose fee- 
blest earthly counterpart bums in my own heart and moves my 
hands to fight And it is the only battle that matters in all the 
world, and the prize is the only prize that will endure And at 
the veiy heart of the surrounding system, behmd nature, be- 
hind fate, behmd brute fact, there is great care and mterest 
whether I succeed or fail “There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” Or, as a poet 
translates it. 


“Earth cannot show so brave a sight 
As when a sbgle soul does fence 
The battenes of allurmg sense, 

And Heaven views it with dehght ”- 

‘lieonard Merrick la a story caUed "Dead Violets" In The Man Who Uadtniocd 
TPomsn 
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It IS, however, to be noted very carefully that the oneness with 
reality with which we are concerned in religion is essentially an 
ethical oneness. That is to say, it is a continuity and identity 
not of substance but of purpose or end. On the one hand it may 
be said with truth that the substantive continuity of man with 
the universe is given quite apart from religion, for we do not 
need to be religious m order to know that we are physichlly and 
causally continuous with the larger umverse from which we 
sprang And on the other hand it must be said that religion has 
in itself no concern with this substantive constitution of things 
It knows nothmg (as Kant so clearly saw) of thinghood, or origin 
or efficient causation or the inherence of parts and whole It 
leaves all that to the perceptions of sense and the heightened per- 
ceptiveness of natural science For Itself it has only one category 
to work with, and it is a category of a very different order— the 
category of purpose. The only affirmation it makes is that the 
highest ends which our conscience sets before itself are not for- 
eign to the world’s own final end, but are on the contrary our 
surest available clues to the nature of that end The only knowl - 1 
edge it offers me is the knowledge that my will is then likest to 
the World-will when it is directed towards that which is good — 
a meagre enough measure perhaps, when regarded merely as 
knowledge, yet enabling me to envisage the whole universe (as 
Kant said) as a BeicJi der Zwecke, a Realm of Knds, or (in the 
richer language of Christianity) as the Kingdom of One Whose 
reign is a reign of love 

It will be noticed that we have spoken more than once of our 
highest values as bemg our surest available clues to the nature 
of the ultimate reality The implied limitation is an important 
one; for we must not allow ourselves to forget that even the 
loftiest divmings of our human spints may still fall far short of 
the fulness of the Divine Eeah^. To this fact religion has al- 
ways had its eyes wide open; it has been more than re^y to 
recognise that, m spite of every revelation of His mind and will 
that God mokes to us, yet are His judgments unsearchable and 
His ways past finding out ^ Indeed there is even a sense in which 
we may be said to have positive msight into the partial and hm- 
ited character of our human values, and to know not only that 
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thej' may but also that they must be but the imperfect shadowB 
of a reahty that far transcends them Love and courage and 
punty, imselfishness and tiie service of others — ^these all plamlj 
bear the marks of coming to us from Infinite Bemg, yet jt is 
plain that they cannot be attnbuted to Infinite Being without 
passmg mto something entirely beyond our finite power to con- 
ceive What can courage mean for omnipotence? Or unselfish- 
ness for absolute selfhood? Or love for that which is complete 
m itself? The morass of apparent contradictions into which we 
are led by the attempt to conceive of the moral virtues as di- 
rectly predicable of Absolute Being has been a favourite theme 
of such thinkers as Spinoza and Hegel and F. H Bradley ^ But 
where these thinkers have seriously erred is in supposing them- 
selves able to achieve a positive conception of the Infinite Bemg 
which goes beyond these contradictions, and beyond all the in- 
timabons of our moral nature. What inevitably happens, of 
course, is that in trying to transcend morality they fall below it 
and present us with an Absolute conceived, if not in entuely im- 
, spintual terms, at least in terms of lower potencies of our spirits 
than moral personality and the knowledge of good and eiil The 
nemesis of tiying to think beyond the best that experience has 
revealed to us is that unwittingly we fall back on something that 
is less good We cannot, therefore, agree with the aboie-men- 
tioned thinkers that in religion we are ever earned ‘beyond good 
and evil,’ or beyond the leadings of our highest values That re- 
hgion goes utterly beyond morahty as regards its reference we 
have already sufficiently insisted; but we cannot believe that it 
can ever safely go beyond it as regards its value-content Abso- 
lutist writers have sometunes argued that at least the concep- 
tion of ‘the for^veness of sins’ carries us beyond an 3 rthing that 
IB mtelhgible to the moral conscience But the fact surely is that 
the necessity of forgiimg one another’s sms represents one of our 
highdy; human moral msights And it is precisely because we 
know it to be our duty to for^ve sins committed agamst our- 
selves that we attribute to God a willingness to forgive the sins 
we commit against Him “Forgii e us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors ” Thus while the Dndne Reality' must immeasurably 
transcend oui higlie=t glunpses of ideal goodness, yet it is from 


• See e!>r>cciaU} tUe cliapter on "Goodness In Appearance and Healilp 
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these glimpses that our truest knowledge of that Heality is won. 
Moreover such knowledge, however far it may fall short of the 
fulness of its infimte object, is yet, so far as its positive leading 
is concerned, entirely true and reliable, givmg us an authentic 
shaft of vision into the very heart of the eternal mystery. It is 
a knowledge also that is sufficient for every practical need of our 
spirits, providing us with bght enough to do the duties of our 
stations and have joy in the dcnng of them “In this way, after 
all reason’s overambitious attempts to soar above the limits of 
our experience have been proved to be vain, there is still enough 
left over to satisfy us m a practical point of view.”^ 

VIII 

But now there is a further question that may be pressed How, 
precisely, ate we to define the nature of the concern which man 
has m the oontmmty of reahty with his own consciousness of 
value? To what human mteiest does religion minister? What is 
to be gamed from communion with God? 

One very well-known and widely influential answer is that oj 
Professor Hoffding, who tells us in his Philosophy of Religion 
that the essential concern of rehgion is with “the fate of values 
in the struggle for existence” or, in other words, with “the con- 
servation of value ”® More fully 

“pie essence of all rehgion consists, not m the solution ot'nddles but 
in the conviction that value will be preserved 
“It will thus be seen that in its mnennost essence rdigion is 
not with the comprehension but with the valuation of existence, and that 
rehgious ideas express the relation m which actual existence, as we know it, 
stands to that which, for us, mvests life with its hipest value For the 
core of rehgion . , . consists in the conviction that no value perishes out 
of the world 

Moreover it is, as Professor Hoffdmg n^tly sees, rehgion alone 
which can give us this conviction; for, “if we could and-Sught to 
uphold no other views of existence than those which scientific in- 
quiry can construct, the axiom of the conservation of value falls 
to the ground ”b Echoes of this formulation of Hoffdmg’s may 

‘ Eimt, Critique of Pure Beamn, Kanon, 3 
• Op dl, Eng traOBl , pp 107, 374 
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be found far and 'mde in current theological literature. It ha? 
been followed, for instance, by Professor W. E Hocking, who tells 
us that “the religious quest is a rebellion against the depotency 
of values, it can be satisfied and remain satisfied only if the 
universe is, in truth, a well of value without limit.’’^ 

Yet this way of statmg the matter, however helpful and, 
illuminating, is a little too narrow, and also a little too nep- 
tive, to do justice to the highest insights of religion. Certamly 
what rehgjon does is to provide ns with a deep grounding and 
support for our values, but the confidence it gives us seems to 
be in something more than their conservation — ^if that is to 
mean merely their continuance or their survival in the strug- 
gle for eidstence. It is that assuredly, but it is something more 
For, supposing it possible that natural science itself should some 
day become capable of assuring us that “no value perishes out 
of the world,” we should still remain in need of much of the deep 
peace which religion ^ves; for we mi^t still have something of 
the feehng that we, and our values with us, however secure from 
ultimate destruction, were nevertheless aliens in a strange and 
iundamentally hostile world There can be no doubt, however, 
that relipon delivers man not only from transiency but from 
isolation too. The citizenship of the dvitas Dei, like lesser citi- 
zenships, ^ves us more than mere secunty, precious as that is, 
it gives to our hves a new depth of meamng by enablmg us to 
envisage them 'in a wider system of relations; and, at its best, it 
pves us a new Companionslup and a new and purely blessed 
sense of bemg at home in a Father’s house We must thus beware 
of stating the benefits of religion too narrowly; but we must also 
beware of stating them too negatively. To characterise rehgioii, 

1 Tills fientence Is from tho paper quoted sbot o on "lUIdt Nattirallsdns: ol Edfgion.** 
'The tdhoTrtns noterrortby passage nay here be added from tbe same uriters book 
Suman Nature and Its pp 412-<I3 “Values, buman Talocs, can sorrlro 

only if, rcadihig out toward a metaphysical condition irhlch tbdr dream-sbapes fore- 
diadoir, inlj find it They need reality to riimh on, they need n reality they can 
climb on. They want on independent source of standards, a mooring outddo of nature, 
snch as yre surmised at the be^nnlng of our study. Their oun pousste tilole droops, 
half-growzi, unless it meets on equivalent attraft vital streaming into its cuTironmest 
from some pole outside Itself , . . And thus this eiperfment, this TTorld-EurgcrT, be- 
005 to malc e so mudi unmistakable Tliat what human nature hM been responding 
to is not Its own fnstinctlre eelf-esteem, codifled In Institutions, or uncodllled but a 
valuation believed real and objective, supposedly hniiTng from beyond nature, au- 
thoritative requiring of man that Eclf-honour and that honour of his kind which bb 
own imiiulGe schle; es hut iltf oily and tram the centre outward * ’ 
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with Professor Hockmg, as “a rebellion against the depotenoy” 
of values is to give the impression that it is always, as it were, 
on the defensive — a little anxious and a little defiant That this 
sense of protest is, in certain circumstances, native to rehgion, we 
have already had occasion to note, but we have likewise seen 
that m less stressful situations its place is taken by a sense of 
something more like unwavering confidence^ Especially in an 
age of Sturm und Drang like our own we have to be on our 
guard against ways of regardmg religion that do less than justice 
to the seremty of its normal outlook 

Historical rehgion has commonly summed up its sense of the 
gam that accrues to man from- being rehgious m the conception 
of salvation. What faith does for us, it has told us, is to save 
us, to dehver us And if we ask what it is that it delivers us 
from, we shall find that the world’s answer is precisely the one 
we have given That from which we are saved by faith is spir- 
itual homelessness and isolation - By establishmg an ethical con- 
tinmty between our feeble selves and the ultimate source (or 
sources) of power m our environment, rehgion transforms the 
umverse, which would otherwise be a bleak and angry wilder- 
ness, into a Some lor our souls 

There is, however, one aspect of the salvation wrought by faith 
that demands special mention — salvation from sin. We must, m- 
deed, carefully avoid the mistake of regardmg this as the whole 
meaning of salvation; for that would be to make the practice 
of rehgion a mere means to a moral end, instead of granting it 
an intrmsic value of its own as providmg us with a kmd of satis- 
faction which the life of duty, taken by itself, could never have 
brought us Faith is precious to us, in the first instance, because 
it rescues us from a hfe of mere slavelike moral obeience to 
laws whose provenance we do not understand, and makes us free 
citizens of God’s umverse — ^"no longer slaves but sons.”® But 
just because we do stand on this higher level, the fulfilling of the 
moral law is for the first time really brou^t within om: power. 
Looked at from the vantage-ground of faith in God, sin, which 

> The letBrenoe la to pp 162-15S supra 

• “And now wo aee from what wo are saved and how Wo are saved, If we must hav e 
a word, from Isolation, wc are saved by giving ourselves to something which we can- 
not help holding supreme Bernard Bosanquet, Wliol BcHplon I*, p 6 
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•«-as formerly felt to be merely forbidden, is now seen to be not 
even attractive So that what the most strenuous efforts at obe- 
dience had failed to do before, very heart’s desire succeeds in 
doin g now. "When we were unspintual, the sinful cravings ex- 
cited by the Law were active in our members and made us fruit- ' 
ful to death; but now we are done with the Law, we have died 
to what once held us, so that we can serve in a new way, not 
under the written code as of old but in the Spirit.”^ 

The relation of religious faith to our moral experience is thus 
seen to be in some sort a double one. First faith emerges out of 
the moral consciousness and ttien, having emerged, it quTckens 
that consciousness First it is bom of moral desire and then, 
bring bom, it reveals itself as the only means whereby that de- 
ars may be fulfilled. And so to the end; each new bnck sohdly 
built mto our characters givmg to faith a surer foundation, and 
this secuier faith m its turn giving us power to build in another 
bnck 

IX 

c It may help to give point to our definition of rebgion if now, 
in conclusion, we attempt to charactense the purely non-rehgious 
outlook on hfe Such an outlook is of course far from being 
native to the human race, and indeed, so far as we know, there 
has never been any human society in which it has become normal 
or general. Consequently its stability— its ability to maintain 
itself as a self-consistent and self-suf5cient attitude of soul— has 
never been histoncally demonstrated. Nevertheless at certam 
points in the history of the West there has appeared among in- 
dimdmls the tendency to assume an outlook on life which should 
dispense altogether with the satisfactions and supports of re- 
ligious faith. 

The determining factor in this outlook may be said to be the 
denial that in respect of his values man is in any way integral to 
the envnoning universe, when taken as a whole In respect of his 
bodily existence in space he is indeed held to be integral to it, 
but in respect of his ideals, his standards of conduct, and his 
spiritual aspirations, he is regarded as being merely a resident 

■Bomans 7 S-0 Mottatt's tnmslntion Cr Bernard Bosanquet In Essai/sBlti 
Addresses, p 124 "The truth Is that nothing glvea such force to getting rid oforfl *s 
this belief that the good Is tho only reality/' 
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ahen within it Physically he is one with that from which he 
sprang, but spiritually he is homeless. His ideals are purely his 
own— that is to say, they are purely human preferences, having 
no ground whatever in the nature of the system of thmgs to' 
which he belongs. The fund of power without him is sheerly in- 
different to them, being in its very nature devoid of moral sus- 
ceptibihty or appreciation. It follows that it can make no dif- 
ference at all to the final sum of things whether my conduct be 
good or evil; for, reality bemg what it is, there is no means by 
which the difference which I know to exist between good and 
evil could be registered by it. And so, in this view of irrelipon, 
the measure of the sMurity and conservation of my values is only 
the measure of my own power, or of that of my human associates 
and successors, to conserve them The nature of thmgs offers me 
no guaranty or promise of any kmd that eveh those acts and 
efforts of will which I feel to be most unmistakably demanded 
of me wiU m the end count for anything In the end it may be 
(or rather, certainly will be) so much effort wasted For the end 
can be nothing else than the complete extmction of the lasU 
echoes of the achievements of the human soul. The body, indeed, 
18 immortal. Its elements can never die Of matter and energy, 
we are told, there is conservation But of spirit and of value 
there is none. Not of the material but of the spiritual universe 
IB it true that at the last it will be gathered up into nothmgness. 

"This smoke of thought blow clean away, 

And leave with ancient night alone 
The steadfast and endunng bone 

So" far as history can at all inform us, a view of this kmd was 
for the first time contemplated by the Eleatic scientists in the 
Greece of the fifth century B. C ; and we know from Plato that m 
the decades before his death m 347 it had become widely influ- 
ential among the youth of Athens, being there dissemirfated by 
popular teachers who combined the atomistic cosmology of Leu- 
cippus with the moral scepticism of the Sophists Among these 
latter teachers it took the form of the dogma that there was no 
■purpose operative anywhere in the universe outside the works of 
man All is the result of "chance" and "necessity”— that is to 

> A K Houiman, "The Inunortal Pert" in A STiropihfre Lai, 
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say, quite fortuitous and meaningless from the pomt of view of 
reason, but rigidly determmed by the fixed habits of atoms The 
laws of morality thus bear no relation at all to the nature of 
thmgs, but are purely conventional and artificial; they are, as 
the phrase then went, not of nature (phym) but of art (techne). 
Here is Plato’s contemporary account of this earhest form of 
irreligion 

"They say that the greatest and fairest of thmgs are the work of nature 
and chance, and the lesser the work of art which receives from nature all 
the great and primeval things just as they are, and fashions and frames all 
the lesser thmgs which are therefore commonly termed artificial, ... I 
can make the matter clearer still They say that fire and water and earth 
and air are all of nature and of chance, and not of art, and that as to the 
bodies that come next m order— the e^h and the sun and the moon and 
the stars — ^they come mto bemg through the agency of these entuely 
inanimate elements, and that they are carried round by the chance action 
of some force of affinity between hot and cold, dry and moist, soft and 
hard, and whatever other opposites have been commmgled m a mixture 
which IS “by chance’ and 'of necessiiy’,^ and that m this way the whole um- 
verse has been generated, and all that is m the universe-^ animals and 
tplants, and that all the astronomical penods are determmed in this way, 
not by the agency of Mmd or of any God, nor by art, but only, as I have 
said, by nature and by chance They say that ait came mto. bemg out of 
these thmgs at a later date, that it is a human thmg and of human ongm, 
and that its productions are only make-beheves without much resemblance 
to the truth— just a senes of related images^such as are created by painting 
and music and them sister arts They allow, however, that those arts 
which produce practical results, such as medicme, agriculture, and gym- 
nastics, owe a certam share of their power to natimerJiut they claim that 
pohtics does so only in a small measure, being mokly a matter of art. 
Legislation {nomothma) they hold to have nothing to do with nature but 
only with art, so that its pronouncements (tAeseia) cannot be spoken of as 
true , . .R 

"To begm with, they say that the gods exist by art— not, that is, by 
nature but by certam laws which differ m different places accordmg to 
the convention of those who make them They even assert that one thmg 
IS good by nature and another thing by law, and that /rom the point of vievo 
of nalurV there is dbsolviely no such thing as justice, which is constantly 
subject to dispute and to change — ^to changes, that is, which have author- 
ity only for the time at which they are made, since they are the products 
not of anythmg m the nature of thmgs but of art and the laws 

All this, my fnends, from learned men, poets and prose-writera, to our 

1 rccci T^ZTiv Mcfyiii 
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youth I They assert that the highest right is nothing but might I AU this 
makes our youth fall mto impiebes, for they doubt whether the gods are 
sucdi as the law bids them b^eve, and factions are formed among those 
who urge them to lead ‘a right life accordmg to nature,' t e , m plam lan- 
guage, to lord it over other people instead of servmg them according to 
law 

Perhaps never again was the purely naturahstic and non-reli- 
gious view of things to be defended with such a thoroughgoing 
consistency, and such' a penetrating insight into its full conse- 
quences But, after a long penod of oblivion throughout the 
Early and Middle Christian ages, when it was remembered only 
in its detested Epicurean echoes, it has been destined since the 
Renaissance to enter the arena of debate a second time Its 
dress, certainly, has been somewhat changed. We no longer bear 
of fre, air, earth, and water. As the poet Donne explains 

“The new philosophy calls all in doubt. 

The element of fire is qmte put out. 

The sun is lost and the earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it 

And now they think of new mgredients ’’ 

But its essential outlines remain the same, except that, as has 
been indicated, they have been less ngorously earned to their 
true logical consequences. It may here suffice to refer the reader 
to two very remarkable statements of this modem naturalism, 
each of which has been wntten in our own time and has at- 
tracted wide notice — Huxley’s celebrated Romanes Lecture for 
1893 entitled Ethics and Evolution, and Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
hardly less well-known essay on A Free Man's Worship, first 
published in 1903 ® 

Huxley’s statement, despite its apparent denvation from Dar- 
wiman doctnne, is up to a certain pomt remarkably like what a 
Sophistic teacher might have wntten in Plato’s day He centres 
hiB argument m the old Sophistic distmction between Nature and 
Art He begms with a descnption of the “State of Nature,’’ 
which IS conceived, in essentially Greek manner, as an ever- 
changmg cycle of growth and decay. Just as a bean, sinking into 

> Plato, Lana, SSS-SBO 
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the ground, brings forth a bean-plant which waxes and blooms, 
and then fades away into nothingness, leaving behind it only a 
few beans hke the original one, so is it with the Cosmos as a 
whole and all that it contains Such is the context in which the 
brief struggle for existence and the brief survival of the fittest 
takes place Such is the “State of Nature,” But in that upward 
development of our planet throu^ which it is at present passing, 
there has happened to be produced a particularly powerful ani- 
mal species called Man, which has formed itself mto a number 
of societies and has produced what have been called civilisations 
The process of setting up a civilisation is analogous to that of 
reclaunmg a piece of land from its natural state and fonning an 
artificial garden. Thus it is that out of the “State of Nature” 
man produces a “State of Art,” But only for a httle while 

“That which hes before the human race is a constant struggle to mam- 
tain and improve, m oppoation to the State of Nature, the State of Art 
of an organised pohty , in which, and by which, man may develop a worthy 
civilisation, capable of mamtammg and constantly improvmg itself, until 
the evolution of our globe shall have entered so far upon its downward 
^course that the cosmic process resumes its sway, and once more the State 
of Nature prevails over the surface of our planet ” 

Within the “State of Art," however, there has ansen the concep- 
tion not only of social justice but of inward ngbteousness. If 
we ask whence it arose, we are told only that “cmhsation could 
not advance far without the establishment of a capital distmc- 
tion between the case of involuntary and that of voluntary mis- 
deed ” At all events, there was somehow or other set up in man’s 
heart a standard of good and evil. And it w'as inevitable that 
before long the “State of Nature” itself should come to be mea- 
sured up against this standard — and found wanting. 

“The ancient sage . , . found it as hard as we do to bring the course of 
evolution into harmony with even the elementary requirements of the 
ethical ftleal of the just and the good, . . . Thus, brought before the 
tribunal of ethics, the cosmos might well seem' to stod condemned. The 
conscience of man revolted against the moral indifference of nature, and 
the microcosmic atom should have found the illimitable macrocosm 
guilty. But few or none ventured to record the verdict ” 

They did not venture, because they were afraid. And so arose 
the various religions, which are but so many attempts to escape 
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this so temble and yet so obvious truth For ourselves there is 
no escaping it Not only must rve recognise that "there is no 
sanction for morahty in the ways of the cosmos” and fliat the 
system of thmgs to which we belong is mdifferent to our goodness 
or badness, but we must even recogmse an enmity between the 
world and our valufes. “Ethical nature, while bom of cosmic na- 
ture, 18 necessanly at enmity with its parent ” The last word of 
human wisdom must thus be to stiffen our muscles and do what 
we can, with stout hearts, to put off the dread day of final doom 
when at last the "State of Nature” will have completed its final 
re-encroachment into the artificial garden of man’s moral achieve- 
ment and all will be darkness once more 

Mr Russell’s essay, though the movmgly beautiful manner of 
its expression has made it a mmor classic by itself, agrees so 
exactly m its teachmg with Huxley’s lecture, that it would be 
superfluous to give a separate account of it here. But the quo- 
tation of a few striking sentences may serve to round off our 
delineation of the non-religious outlook as a whole. 

"That man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end 
they were achievmg; that his ongin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and his behefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of 
atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensily of thought and feehng can 
preserve an mdividual life beyond the grave, that all the labours of the 
ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday bn^tness of 
human gemus, are de^ed to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and t^t the whole temple of man’s achievement must mevitably 
be buried beneath the d^bns of a umverse m rums— all these things, if not 
qmte beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certam that no philosophy which j 
rejects them can hope to stand Oidy withm thesc^olding of these! 
truths, only on the firm foundation of unyieldmg despau, can the soul’s 1 
habitation henceforth be safely built ” 

"Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all his race the slow, surej I 
doom falls pitiless and dark. Blmd to good and evil, reckless of destruc-/ ' 
tion, onmipotent matter rolls on its relentless way, for Man, condemned, 
to-day to lose his dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through theigate ofi| 
darkness, it remains only to oherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty | 
thoughts that ennoble his little day ” 

Such tiien are the outlines of irreligion. Huxley would will- 
mgly agree that we are right in applying to his view this epithet, 
and Mr. Russell would make only this demur— that, while his 
view is certamly the precise negation of what "we have been ae- 

Z2 
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customed to regard as specifically religious,” it is nevertheless 
possible to maintain •within its unaccustomed framework an at- 
titude of worship of another and somewhat novel sort. "Wfith this 
-demurrer we have already dealt/ and have therefore now little 
heatation in concluding that the essence of the non-rehgious out- 
look hes in its refusal to give our human standards of good and 
evil any mtegral part and place in the real nature of thmgs 
It follows that the only ground on which the battle between 
religion and irreh^on can be fought out to an effective issue is 
that of the interpretation of the deeper implications of our moral 
expenence. Bid the matenalishe Sophists of whom Plato tells 
us, did Huxley, does Mr. Russell, adequately allow for the con- 
sciousness of moj'al obligation and all that it contains? The 
Sophists taught that goodness “eiosts only by law’ —that is to 
say, IS only a human convention Is that true to our experience 
of its claim? As for Huxley, there can be httle doubt ■that the 
brief paragraph in which he attempts to show how man’s moral 
consciousness could have grown up in a umverse which diowed 
r itself to be utterly non-moral is the one weakest spot in his bril- 
liant essay. "Wolves could not hunt in packs except for the real, 
though uneipressed, imderstandmg that they should not attack 
one another during the chase”; and that, according to him, is the 
ongin of moral obligation But surely we know too much about 
moral obhgation for any such contract-theory of it to be even 
mtelhgible, let alone credible As for Mr. Russell, his waverings 
on this crucial issue have been most mstructive In an early vol- 
ume he had 'wntten that it is "important to realise that knowl- 
edge as to what is intrinsically of value is a priori in the same 
sense in which lope is a pnon And it would seem that when 
he 'wrote A Free Man’s Worship he was holding this objective 
■view of ethics in another compartment of his mind. At a later 
date he appears to have grown more conscious of the inward in- 
congrwily of the two positions, and in the preface to a new ■vol- 
ume he ■writes ■with reference to the earher period. “I feel less 
cou'vinced than I then did of the objectmty of good and evil.”* 

> See above, pp 323-325 

* Problems of PhitosophUf P H9 

• See the preface to the coUectloa of essays entitled Mysticism and Logic In 
Wtiat I Believe, publLsbed In 1925, the objectivity of moral distinctions seexna at last 
to be entirely surrendered 
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The objectivity of good and tiiat is where swords nrost 
be crossed m defence of religion. What is the genuine witness of 
the moral consciousness m this whole matter? Some answer to 
this question will be attempted m the next chapter. 



CHAPTER Vn 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF 
I 

We have now advanced in our analysis of faith so far as to 
know this about it: that it is a moral trust in the ultimate Source 
of power, a confident reference of our values to the real order 
of things That, however, is not only a very general but also a 
veiy exbemel description of it, as is indeed witnessed to by the 
fact that we have been able to win assent for it as easily among 
the foes of rehpon as among its fnends What we must now do, 
therefore, is to inquire mto the inner nature of this trust and con- 
fidence as it reveals itself m the experience of those who possess 
it Whence, we must ask, comes this conviction that reahty is on 
^the side of goodness? On what grounds does it rest? And can 
these grounds be exhibited as a logical process? It is to the an- 
swenng of these questions that the present chapter must be de- 
voted 

What we have to do, then, is to trace, in as exact and careful 
a way as we can, the process by which faith in God comes to 
birth in the soul of man. And the first pomt to be firmly estab- 
lished m that the process begins from the awareness of our hu- 
man values, that is to say, from the moral consciousness as such. 
In the order of evidence, moral knowledge is anterior to religious 
knowledge The certainty of conscience is a certainty which is 
lo^cally prior to the certainty of faith “Values," says Hoffding, 
must be discovered and produced in the world of eiqienence 
before they can be conceived or assumed to exist in a higher 
world. The other world must always be denved from this world; 
it can never be a primary concept. It changes with the changes 
of this world . . . Discussion is always led back by implacable 
ogjc to the conceptual priority of ethics over religion And 
the point has again and agam been insisted upon by later wnters, 

* Phiicsifphy of Rtlifffon, £zi|f tfansL, p 330 
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both philosopherB and hiBtonans* Needless to say, such evi- 
dential pnonty may not, in the case of a particular individual, 
imply chronological pnonty. The fact of corporate tradition 
clearly mterferes vntii the reproduction of the race’s ongmal 
order of knowledge in the leammg-process of the individual 
And even as regards the race itself, we certainly do not wish 
to imply that there ever w4s an historical period, of however 
brief duration, when mankind was etbcal without bemg re- 
Jigious “It does not follow,” as Hoffding well says, “that be- 
cause religious values are secondary in companson with other 
values, there must always be^an interval of time between the 
experiences in which they manifest themselves and those in 
which the pnmaiy values assert themselves Pnmaiy values 
often anae m a yelipous form from the outset, so that the two 
kinds of expenence are made simultaneously. The distinction is 
reached by an abstraction or differentiation which need not nec- 
essarily occur.”® But the point which really requires making is 
one first clearly made by Kant m his repudiation of theolopcal 
ethics in favour of what he called ethical theology— namely, that 
whether or not the certitude of duty be pnor in time to that of 
faith, it IS always prior i n evidence It is, he tells us (in words 
that have already been quoted), "more m accordance both with 
human nature and with the punty of morals to base the expec- 
tation of a future world on the sentiments of a well-behaved 
soul than, contranwise, to base its good behaviour on the hope 
of anothei world ” 

The certitude of duty is thus a genuine •pnua in the approach 
to faith Unless appeal can be made to it, religious assurance can 

0/ , e < 7 , G F Moare In his Birth ani Bnmth of BtOgim, There is a oonelatlon 
belnoen what man wants and what he thinifg about the beings or being of— or in— 
wldch he scelcs tbo satisfaction of his wonts The lelaUon Is reciprocal, but In retlgion, 
I repeat, the ptecedcnco is on the side of man’s wonts,” (PIS) Cf also Irving King. 
The Development of Retipion, p 127 “The mllgloas is secondary to a social process 
of some sort originating in some other than o religious need, but becoigdng the 
ground for the development of the religious us such.” 

> Op dl , p,219 At the same time, and while not wishing to prejudge this Issue In 
any way, I am myself IncUnod to follow a view like that expressed by Dean Inge 
when ho writes ‘Undoubtedly the 'taboos' which we find exerting so potent a sway 
over the lives of savages seem more Iflcs the cstegorlcal Imperative' of Kant's phi- 
losophy than religious sanctions Historically, the Cat prohlhltlbn proceeding 
ftom no known authority seems to be the earliest stage, the arbitrary order of the 
Deity the second The third stage Is, of oourss. the recognition that Cod has forbidden 
certain things becanse they are wrong, and not vice versa Trtdft and Falsehood in 
Itellirion.p 18 
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never be brought to birth in the eouI. Unless theultimate beliefs 
of religion can be brought home to an alreadj-enstmg con- 
science, they will never appear to be more than pleasing fancies 
or interesting guesses at truth The unseen world to which faith 
introduces us can become real to us only in proportion as it is 
mdiEEOciably related to whatsoever things we find in our expen- 
ence to be West and just and pure and lovely and of good re- 
port IVherever the imperative claim of the ideal is weakly felt, 
the evidence of rehpon becomes thm and tenuous too Smce the 
certitude of duty is thus the bed-rock on which all else rests, it 
is of capital importance that it should itself appear as self-evi- 
dencmg, as having its foundations in itself and requiring no 
support from outside It was to the vindication of its self-evi- 
dencing and underivative character that Kant devoted a mam 
part of his philosophical labour, and we cannot doubt that, how- 
ever much the progress of thou^t rince his day has changed the 
dress in which he clothed it, the central meaning of the doctrme 
of the Primacy of the Practical Exercise of Reason stands as firm 
c as ever. In a sense its truth is gaining wider recognition among 
us with every day that passes; for it is the only solid foundation 
of whatever is true in all that calls itself Pragmatism, and m the 
many movements allied to Pragmatism, in our own time But 
the broad meaning of it which we have here in mind is one 
which is capable of such simple statement as to hft it completely 
out of these and all other controversial regions It is simply the 
truth that there is nothing of which man is more certain than of 
his -primary moral valves Ixiyalty and love and honour, truth- 
fulness and purity and unselfishness — there is no knowledge of 
which I am surer (and perhaps no other knowledge of which I am 
in the last resort so sure) than that these things are infimtely 
well worth seeking and that there is laid upon me an absolute 
obligation to seek them No doubt there is room for uncertainty 
enou^ about the detail of duty No doubt it is often painfully 
difficult to know, in an individual case, what we ought to do And 
we need not even deny (as Kant, writing here under the influence 
of Rousseau, was always inchned to do) that there may be occa- 
sion for some honest perplexity even with regard to the broad 
outline of dutiful conduct^ But we do claim that, in respect of 

* Yet peiiiaps Mr Bradley Is rli^t when he Ba>'s In his Ethical Studies that ‘Vhat 
Is moral In any particular case Is seldom doubtful ” “I do not,” he goes on, ”fia7 
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this broad outline of it, the path 5f duty is as clear as any knowl- 
edge we possess, and that in our awareness of the call wherewith 
it summons us to follow it, we come as near to absolute certainty 
as it IS ever given to the race of man to do It may often seem 
impossible to know what to believe, but there is always some- 
thmg which is worth doing, and which we know to be worth doing 
with an assurance that constitutes an unperative practical 
claim upon our wills. The search for the truth about the ^stem 
of things of which we form a part is a long and arduous one and 
it may have its moments of utter despair, but even when the 
night of doubt and confusion is at its blackest, the values of 
right and noble conduct still stand firm No night of doubt can 
ever make it doubtful to the earnest soul that it is right to be 
pure of mind and stout of heart, and, above all, that it nght to 
help one’s fellow traveller out of the ditch I do not need to wait 
until I have succeeded m constructmg a cosmology or theology 
in which man’s relation to the system to which he belongs is made 
finally plain m order then to deduce from this construction a 
anTiPTUfl of duties and a scale of values On the contrary, it is^ 
with the consciousness of duties and the appreciation of values 
that I begin Whatever may be true about the cosmos and my 
place in it, I am moapable of doubting that I ought to help my 
fellow-man when I see him m distress Ri^t as n^t, though the 


heavens fall. - ..i j 

We possess, therefore, m the moral consciousness a firm stand- 
ing-ground from which we can hope to nse to the certamties of 
religion And it is of vital importance for the theologian that he 
should clearly recognise this character of self-sufficiency atteeb- 
ing to our moral knowledge The student of religion need not 
perhaps take sides with any particular school of mordi^ or 
commit himself to any one theory of morals m general, but it is 
quite essential to his proper understandmg of the relation m 
which religion stands to morals that he shoidd be “ 

doubt about what Kant called the ‘categoncal or apodiftic cer- 

tamty of duty’s claim, and Bishop Butler (p^haps the mo^ 

notable of Kant’s predecessors m this regard) the 

thonty of conscience ’ The truth he must here grasp is that m our 

«.cre no cas™ vhere tl.o 

do oriao. tlioiisa not so many as somo peoplo tbink. ww uuo* 
glad to tblolc." 
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awareness of moral obligation there is contained a piece of orig- 
inal knowledge— knowledge, that is, of the truth of a proposition 
for which we either cannot give reasons, or which is more certain 
than any reasons which we may afterwards try to find for it The 
consciousness of duty, said Kant, is “onginally legislative,” for 
"we cannot reason it out from antecedent data of reason.”^ With 
exactly the same vision of a truth that has too often been neg- 
lected, Mr (now the Earl of) Balfour wrote in his Defence of 
PMosophc Doubt' 

“The general propositions which really he at the root of any ethical sys- 
tem must themselves be ethical, and can never be cither scientific or 
metaphysical In other words, if n proposition announcmg obhgation ic- 
qnire proof at all, one term of the proof must alwaj'S bo a proposition 
announcmg obhgation, which itself reqmres no proof . . There is no 
artifice by which an ethical statement can be evolved from a scientific or 
metaphydeal proposition or from any combination of such, and wherever 
the reverse appears to be the fact, it will alwaj s be found that the asser- 
tion which seems to be the basis of the ethical superstructure is in reahty 
merely the ‘mmor’ of a syllogism, of which tho 'major’ is the desired ethical 
principle 

r 

For my belief t hat I must, do my^duty no.rcason can bo given 
SSffjip.reasMjs required. And altbou^ it may”be in some sued 
possible for the after-reflection of ethics to assign something that 
imght be called 'reasons’ for my belief that it is, particularly, my 
duty to be unselfish, honourable, and pure, putting the things of 
others above my pi^ things and the things of the b^dy above 
the things of the soul,' yet such 'reasons’ are from the nature of 
the case less certain than the facts they are intended to explmn. 
I may or may not be able to say ‘why’ selfishness is wrong, or I 
may think I know why and yet (with many another hapless 
moral philosopher) be qmte wrong in the theorj' I have em- 
braced; hut all this does not in any way affect my intuitive 
certitude that selfishness is wrong That is never an issue in ethi- 

t 

^ IMtO. der pralifschen Vemunfi (fTrrAr, ed Hoscakranz. to! VUI). p H2 
1./?? . Appendix, pp J37-33S Similarly Professor Sorlcy cxctdicntiy Tvriles in 

Ills Moral Valt us a nd the Idea of God • “It Is tho moro usna], os jt Bccms tho noro obvl* 

oonrso to explain ethical Ideas bj reference to the nature of Ihlniis than to take . 
them as a duo for the interpretation of reality But tro hat o seen tho dllllcultlcs of ’ 
thejtaer meraod In It tho characteristic notion of ethical valnaUon it never do- 
dn^ It b only Introduced SttrcptlHously. From 'Is- to -ought; from cilstcnco to 
cootoess, there fa no tray that logic has not blocked. Tho other method, hotrover, re- 
mains open to us ■’ (P 183 ) 
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cal science or anywhere else If any man were to make an issue 
of it— were to say, for instance, that there is nothmg the matter 
with selfishness, dishonesty, or unbndled sensuahty— it might be 
difficult to know what to do with him, but we should at any rate 
not dream of arguing with him 

Fortimately, however, the case does not arise, at least among 
the serious-minded; for, as Las already been said, it is m the hold 
we have upon our ultimate moral values that we mortals come 
nearest to absolute certamty of knowledge As the distinguished 
statesman-philosopher from whose earhest work we have just 
been quoting put it in the opening sentence of his second volume. 
“The two subjects on which professors of every creed, theologi- 
cal and antitheological, seem least anxious to differ are the gen- 
eral substance of the Moral Law and the general character of 
the sentiments with which it should be regarded Here then is 
firm standing-ground on which the man of faith may bmld his 
soul’s house and tlie theologian his system If only the founda- 
tional affirmations of rehgion can be made as certain as are our 
basic moral values, there will be few mdeed who will ask for, 
more “Duty,” wrote Heniy Sidgwick, “is to me as real a thing 
as the physical world, though it is not apprehended in the same 
way.”® Perhaps Kant would have said that it was more real 
Certainly Plato would have said so— and would have con- 
tended that the physical world is not real at all except in so 
far as it partakes of this very Form— the Form of the Good. 
Into that we need not here enter, asking only to have it allowed 
to us that faith, in grounding itself upon our primary moral in- 
sists, is buildmg on a foundation that is good enough for all 
right-Eunded men, and that if only something of the certainty 
wMch attaches to this foundation can be communicated to that 
which is built upon it, no man can reasonably aric for more ® 

t Foundations of Belief, dap I 

» Quoted ftom tho Memoir (p 347) by Professor Prinelo-Pattlson. I rqy appond 
these sentences Pram tho samo writer's Methods of Bthics, 0th ed , pp 34-35 "I am 
aware that some persons will be disposed to answer all the preceding argument by a 
Eimple denial that they can find in their consdonanoss any such unconditional or 
categorical imperative as I have been trying to exhibit If this is really the final re- 
suit of self-examination In any caso, then there is no more to bo said I. at least, do 
not know how to impart tho notion of moral obllgaUon to any one who is entirely 
devoid of It ** 

« There is In the writings of Tolstoy after his conversion mneh fine insistence npon 
this point. As it has been well and snnunarDy put by Bishop Gore (Belief In Gad, 
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II 

Our next question is as to the nature of the transition by 
which man nses from this primary certitude of duty to the fur- 
ther certitude of faith 

Put very generally, the ansi^cr must be that although on the 
one hand the absolute nature of duty’s claim is apprehended by 
us m an unmediate way and in apparently entire independence 
of any prior behefs of a cosmological or theological kind, yet on 
the other hand the recogmtion of this claim inevitably tends to 
create for itself a certain context of belief about the real constitu- 
tion of things. Kant was quite certainly right in his contention 
(which was largely also an original psychological discovery) that 
the moral consciousness begins with the awareness of a claim or 
an ‘ought’, but was he not as certainly ri^t (and was his psy- 
chological msight any less cpoch-malang) when he added that 
the moral consciousness alwa}'s goes on to be something more 
than this and, in fact, to develop into a further awareness of a 
fteahty from which the claim denves, an ‘is’ behind the ‘ought’? 
I'jOur values refuse to hang m a permanent state of suspension 
•>in the thin air of the ideal; rather do they, as soon as appre- 
hended, demand a cosmic setting for themselves; or indeed they 
weave for themselves a cosmic setting out of their oira sub- 
stance, or, to change the metaphor, they unfold out of them- 
selves a scaffolding that reaches down to the world of reahty. 
For the judgment-form ‘I pught,’ though indeed it is the very 
root and type of immediate and certain knowledge, has never- 
theless never appeared capable of standing by itself in isolation 
from some kind of context in the reality to which the ‘I’ in ques- 
tion belongs Undeniably there are many things which I ‘ouglit’ 
to do and be, I am mcapable of doubting that; but how can it 
be that I ought to do and be them, if they bear no relation to 
that W^iole of things of which I am apparently an organic part? 
Whence can the necessity derive, if not from that "Whole? My 
duties must after all be the duties of my station; and hence, if 
I know what my duties are, I know something also of what my 

^ BTOund of all our knowlodgo of ultimata reality seemed to Iiloj 

to be feelliifr for tho good life, tlio recogDftfoo of ft when wo sco ft. and tbo assu> 
anc© that It must bo worth while to Uvo it, and that It must turn out to bo in accord* 
once with right reason 
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station is; and if I know what my station is, I know something 
too of what the organisation is to which my station belongs 

Tho careful discrimination to which our analysis leads us at 
this point IS one of quite cardinal importance, yet it has some- 
times been received with a good deal of impatience Upon what 
impossible razor-edge, it has been asked, is Kant here trying to 
balance himself? Where, after all, is the great difference between 
his bete noire, theological ethics, and his darling child, ethical 
theology? How can the moral law be apprehended as at the 
same time scIf-sufScicnt and not self-sufficient, as being utterly 
independent of all belief about God and the imnsible world, and 
yet inevitably carrying such belief with it? Either it implies a 
God or it docs not; and if it docs, theolo^cal ethics are not to 
be condemned; while if it does not, ethical theology is not to be 
maintained 

An objection of this kind would be more disturbing if we did 
not feel so strongl}' that, however difficult may be the distinction 
on which (nith Kant) ne are here insisting, the difficulty is 
nevertheless not of our own mafang but is somehow in the fact^ 
And, after all, is the distinction so very difficult? Was it not long 
ago knonm to tho scholastic doctors in the foim of the discrinuna- 
tion between the ratio cognoscendi and the ratio cssendif And 
was not Ritschl, despite some unnecessary heat in his way tof 
saying it, fundamentally justified in recommendmg, in a pas- 
sage already quoted, “the sapient persons” who pressed this ob- 
jection upon him to cease troubling him until they had acquired 
"a thorough knowledge” of just this "elementary distinction”? 
For this is surely not tho only scientific problem into tho service 
of which a distinction of this kind must be drawn. In the realm 
of nature, for instance, are there not many causes which, though 
prior to their effects in the order of being, are yet posterior to 
them in the order of our knowledge of them, or in the order of 
evidence? Ether is, if the orthodox physicists arc nght, the ratio 
cssendi of light, but light is for us tlie ratio cognoscendi of ether. 
The physicist believes that there w'ould be no light if there were 
not ether, 3^6 the existence of light is hts evidence for the erist- 
cncc of ether; and his certainty of the former is not only prior 
in time to, but is also to the end of a more unmediato kind than, 
his certainty of the latter. , 
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TnctPHf^j however, of resting content with any such imperfect 
analogy, we shall do better to push the analysis of our own case 
a little deeper if we can. We have reached this point; that the 
consciousness of the moral claim, though it comes to us with an 
independent and undenvative certitude of ite own, yet leads us 
'on to the afBrmation of some kind of ground and source of it in 
the real order. But we may now ask, What is the nature of ihia 
•leading on'? Its ground, of course, can be nothing else than a 
lopcal implication, and the mental process concerned is un- 
doubtedly of the nature of inference. But that is not to say that 
we have here to do with anythmg like a conscious piece of de- 
ductive reasoning, still less with anythmg like argumentation 
Indeed we seem here to be quite at the opposite pole from 
anything of that kind. The truth is that, under the long tui- 
tion of moral experience, the consciousness of the moral claim 
comes, by an almost imperceptible transition of thou^t, to be 
interpreted as an awaren^s of a Divine Reahiy. The process is 
not really a passage from beheving in duty to believing in some- 
|hmg else but is much rather a passage from one way of reading 
the meanmg of duty to another way of reading it For what re- 
ligion does is just to ^ve a deeper meaning to duty, a deeper 
significance to our values Moreover we cannot think that man 
is ever at any stage without some dim consciousness, or premoni- 
tion, of this deeper meaning. The seed of religion is in every 
man’s heart. “Thou wouldst not be seeking Me, hadst thou not 
already found Me.”* And the slow growth of a firmly established 
faith in the soul of the earnest seeker is perhaps more than any- 
thing else the gradual dawnmg of the realisation that in beheving 
(as he has all the time believed) in duty he has been beheving in 
more than he thought. l 

The discrimination which is so requisite at this point in our 
analysis has perhaps never received more penetrating treatment 
than by the late F. H. Bradley in his early volume of Ethical 
Studies. * 

t 

“We know what is ri^t in a pariaoular case by what we may call an 
immediate judgment, or an mtiutive subsumption These phrases are per- 
haps not very lummous . . . But the pomt I do wish'to establish here IS, 
I think, not at all obscure The reader has first to recognise that moral 

' Pascal, Patsies, cd. Srunschvlcs, 655 , 
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Judgments are not discursive, nesd;, iiiat nevertheless they do start from 
and rest on a certam basis; and then if he puts the two together, he wiU see 
tirnt they involve what he may coll the ‘intuitive understanding,’ or any 
other name, so long as he keeps in sight the two elements and holds them 
together 

, “On the head that moral judgments are not discursive, no one, I think, 
will wish me to stay long . . In practical moiahty no doubt we may 
reflect on our principles, but I think it is not too much to say that we 
never do so, ercept where we have come upon a difSculty of particular 
apphcation If any one thinks that a man’s ordmaiy judgment ‘this is 
right oi; wrong* comes from the havmg a rule before the mmd and bring- 
ing the particular case under it, he may bo nght, and I cannot try to show 
that he is wrong. I can only leave it to the reader to judge for himself . 

"Taking for granted, then, that our ordinary way of judgmg in morals 
is not by reflection or by orphcit reasomng, we have now to pomt out the 
other ade of the fact, m , that these judgments are not mere isolated un- 
pressons, but stand m an intimate and vital relation to a certam system 
which is their basis . . . Every man has the morahty he has made bis 
own m Ills mind, and he ‘sees’ or ‘feels' or ‘judges’ acoordmgly, toough 
he does not reason eirplicitly from data to a conclusion. . Our moral 
judgments ore zntmtive subsumptions 


In our intuitive judgment of right and wrong there is therefore* 
somehow contained an implicit reference to a system which sup- 
ports, explicates, and justifira it Normally, tins system is not 
present to consciousness in any explicit way, yet in some real 
sense it is latently contained in the conscious judgment Now it 
may be difficult to know what psychological account we are to 
give of this ‘implicit’ existence in an intuition of a system whicli 
reflection afterwards reveals to have been its logical basis from 
the beginning. Tliere can, indeed, be little doubt that we are here 
at the limit of our present p^chological knowledge and under- 
standing, and perhaps on the verge of a new and veiy revolu- 
tionary discovery as to the nature of mind But of the facts / 
themselves there can be no doubt, and it was the admirable ser- 
^uce of Mr. Bradley to state Uie facts very frankly as he saw 
them, however difficult he might find it to pxplain them. 

Now the system which Mr. Bradley found to be implied, as 
their ground and basis, in our intmtive moral judgments, and 
which reflection afterwards brings to consciousness, is the system 
of what he calls “my station and its duties ” Mort of us wiU teel 
that he has here hit the mark. It would be difficult to find a 


1 Op, ell , pp 174-180 
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phrase better expressive of the moral ideal on which reflection 
' throws ns all back, or one more in Ime with the teaching of the 
two great thinkers who first faced this question, Plato and Aris- 
totle, than just “my station and its duties.” 

But now the question is whetiier, if by “my station” there be 
meant no more than my dvic station or even than my station 
in human society as a whole, this phrase really expresses all that 
is imphcitly contained in my intmtion of duty’s claim. Our feel- 
ing surely is that it does not. The thought of my place in our 
earthly society, and of the relationships involved in that place, 
is not a thought in which the mind can finally r^. However 
deeply satisfying it is, it discovers itself sooner or later to be no 
journey’s end, but only a half-way house. For there remains a 
further question, a further system to which this first one must 
, still be referred. Human society is after all but a fragmentof the 
larger order of thmgs in which we live and move and have our 
being And it is impossible to feel that there is implicitly con- 
tamed in the intuition of duty no reference at aU to this larger 
,and absolute system, but only a reference to the narrower one; 
for nothing could be clearer than that the terms in which duty 
asserts its claim are terms of a quite absolute, and not merely 
a relative and partial, obhgation. We cannot, surely, do justice 
to the implicit meaning of our consciousness of duty if we say 
merely: “Human society demands that I be pure and true and 
tender and brave.” To that the answer could be made, as it was 
made by the materiahstic Sophists of Plato’s day: “Society may 
indeed demand these thmgs of me, but what if the wider system 
of things to which sociefy itself belongs does not at all demand 
them? And what if I prefer the wider allegiance?” As an answer 
to a purely humanitarian view of the foundations of dutj' this 
declaration is as valid as possible. Yet we all know well enough 
that it is not valid against the voice of conscience itself And 
so we come to see that what tiie voice of conscience actually 
does say is something more like this: “The very heart and nature 
of things, the most ultimate reahty that there is, demands that 
I be pure and true and tender and brave ” No obligation can be 
absolute which does not derive from the Absolute 

So it is that human reflection, in every clime and time, has un- 
folded out of its basic consciousness of duty and value certain 
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Convictions about tbe ultimate nature and constitution of things 
Setting out from the knowledge, which is the essence of morality, 
that “right is right, though the heavens fall,” it has arrived at 
^ the faith that because right is rig^t the highest Heaven will not 
fall or fail, and that is the essence of religion. 

m 

But does this now mean that the truth of reh^on is capable of 
rigid logical demonstration? Does it mean that by a simple 
process of argument we can show the truth of it to be imphed in 
certain ethical facts which are themselves too fundamental to 
admit of bemg questioned? This question is sure to be pressed 
upon us, and it is important that we should know how to an- 
swer it 

To begin with, it is at least plam that such proof as there can 
be is no more than a drawing out into more consciously deductive 
and syllogistic form of the thought-process that is always present 
in religion itself We can in no sense substitute, as the authors 
of the old theistic proofs seemed to think themselves able to sub-* 
stitute, for the tram of reflection by which faith comes to birth 
in the soul another and different tram of reflection On the con- 
trary, the most we can do is to bnng lehgion’s own logic mto 
sharper detail, with each successive step in it showing up more 
clearly, than is commonly found necessary m religion itself. 
Doubtless this does constitute a proof, or at least it is the nearest 
tlung to a proof that is to be found in any normative science 
But it is not comparable to a proof of mathematics or natural 
science, which neither necessanly represents the process by which 
the truth to be proved first came to be known, nor is in any way 
implicitly contained in our ordinary knowledge of it 

Indeed it is with this attempt to make fully eiqilioit faith's 
own implicit logic that theological science reaches the core of its 
problem Its duty is to exhibit, with the sharpest possible detail 
and under the greatest possible degree of magnification, the na- 
ture of the passage which religion makes from value to reaUty, 
from a moral obligation to a moral cosmos In our own time, and 
in worthy pursuance of the tradition whose history was sketched 
in the last chaptei but one, much hard and courageous philosoph- 
ical labour is being consecrated to this task. 
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What we have ourselves to say on this matter has largely been 
said already, but may here be said again a little more fully 
What faith, when squarely mterrogatcd, seems centrally to insist 
upon is that in our consciousness of duty, or of ultimate values, 
there is contained an authentic intimation of the nature of the 
system to which we belong, and hence the only proper apologetic 
for religion is that which sets out the logic of this insistence 
Perhaps there is no better way of setting it out than the veiy 
sunple one of askmg what else it can mean to say that I 'must’ 
do this or this, except that the nature of things demands that I 
do it Can any possible meaning be attached to absolute obhga- 
tion, or to ultimate value. If these are conceived as havmg no 
sanction m the all-enclosing system? If I am right in feeling 
that it IS absolutely demanded of me that I be pure in heart, and 
just and honourable in all my dealings, then can this mean less 
than that reality demands these things of me? And if reahtj' de- 
mands these thmgs of me, then reality must be interested in 
moral value, it must have a stake in the moral issue; it must be 
rOn the side of the good and agamst the unworthy and the enl 
But that IS to say that it is a moral Being itself, not indifferent 
to moral distinctions but, on the contrary, supremely sensitive to 
them, and really and deeply caring uhethcr good or evil prevails. 
The ultimate reality must thus be One AMio loves the Good 

The argument, for all its simphcity, is nevertheless as ines- 
capable as any argument in the sphere of values can ever be 
The only possible escape from it is to deny the presence of abso- 
lute values in our experience, or, as Kant preferred to put it, the 
imconditional nature of the obligation with which our duty pre- 
sents itself to our wills — and that, as we saw, is how the most 
keen-witted enemies of religion, from the Greek Sophists down to 
Mr Russell, have usually tned to escape it The fundamental 
truth of religion will never be endangered until somebody succeeds 
in presentmg us with a consistent theory of morals which does full 
justice fo the deepest things in our knowledge of good and evil 
without in any way relating them to a reality beyond ourselves 
But can that ever be? The truth is, surely, that we are often in- 
, different enough to our values BTien we call them values, we do 
not mean that we value them, but much rather that they are val- 
uable in themselves, whether we value them or not, as it has 


I 
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been finely expressed, “our values are not merely emotions, but 
commands And when we say that we ‘ought’ to do ngbt, we 
do not mean that we want to do nght, but much rather that the 
nature of things wants us to do right, whether we want to do 
nght or not 

The arch-fallacy of dogmatic naturalism has been its persistent 
ignormg of this witness of our values to the nature of the sj stem 
to which we belong It has constructed its thcorj’ of reality on 
the basis of perceived fact alone— and usually of perceived fact 
as it is apprehended and ordered by means of the categoncs of 
mathematics and physics, or, as Kant called them, tho categories 
of the theoretic reason It takes no account at all of the liglit 
that is thrown upon reality by our knowledge of good and evil 
It neglects altogether what ^mile Boutroux called I’au-deli in- 
tSneur Every proposition which begins with the words 'I must’ 
can obviously be thrown into the form ‘Reality is such that I 
must . But naturalism has been largel}' blind to this pos- 
sible avenue to knowledge of realit}' It has left the moral cntc- 
gones severely alone, and has pictured Ultimate Being ns a giant 
system of Euclidean space wherein Democritean atoms combine' 
and separate accordmg to Newtonian laws And so it has become 
a prey to what William James called “the determinism of the 
mere mechanical intellect which will not hear of a moral dimen- 
sion to existence."® Yet its stndency has availed but little, for 
all the tune man has gone on living and acting not as if natu- 
ralism were true but by the light of the very different truth which 
IS written plainly in his heart All the time he has continued 
to hear a more certamly authentic voice which said to him: “Not 
spaces and bulks and atoms and forces arc what really matters in 
this universe, but truth and honour end courage and fealty and 
all things lovely and of good report ” That has been to him the 
most indefeasible of all assurances, and he has taken it as the 
least falbble revelation of the Imes on which reality, in the last 
resort, is built » 

Somethmg may be added to the forccfulncss of this ‘logic of 
faith' by stating it in the negative form of a reditetw ad absur- 
dum, and asking what would be the probable effect on the moral 

■ Artbur Olutton-BroCk Studlct in Chrli'icnitj, ]> U 
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consoioufiness and moral life of ma nk i n d of a thorou^going de* 
mal of any trans-human objectivity to our values and standards 
of good and evil If, day by day, I were to can^^ about with 
me m my heart a purely naturalistic picture of the umvcrse; if 
I kept remindmg myself, as I tried to do my duty, that it made ' 
no difference to anybody or anything outside our little human 
society whether I did it or not, and that in the end it would make 
no difference even to that society, because that society can in the 
end have nothmg before it but utter extmction and an eternal 
night m which nothmg that it now cares for will leave any trace 
or echo at all; if I nounshed m myself a steady belief in these 
nega t inns , would my conscience still remain ummpaired m its 
'tenderness,’ and my zeal for that which is good be undimmished 
m its ardency? It is difficult to imagine that any one will be 
bold enough to answer that question with a quite confident af- 
firmative No doubt we ought to be able to say to ourselves, as 
Robertson of Bnghton still said to himself when the night of his 
doubt was at its darkest* “If tliere be no God and no future state, 
yet even then it is better to be generous than selfish, better to be 
' chaste than hcentious, better to be true tiian false, better to be 
brave than to be a coward.”^ And indeed it is impossible to be- 
heve that we should not, in whatever circumstance, continue to 
say this to ourselves with some degree of behef. The question is, 
however, whether that utter and serene assurance of these things 
which is the proper accompaniment of human life would not, 
under infiuence of such denials as we have described, tend more 
and more to become perplexed and confused, and perhaps dis- 
torted and falsified However direct a hold we may have on our 
ideals, the recognition of a patent incongruity between them and 
our dehberately adopted intellectual results must in the end act 
as a corrosive upon them, and of these results it must be said' 

I "Their word will eat as doth a canker." “If, then,” writes the 
Earl of Balfour, “naturahsm is to hold the field, the feelmgs and 
opiniono inconsistent with naturalism must be foredoomed to 
suffer change; and how, when that change shall come about, it 
can do otherwise than eat all nobility out of our conception of 
conduct and all worth out of our conception of life, I am wholly 
unable to imderstand.’® And that surely, for all of us, is a reduc* 

• See TuUodi. Mormcnts ofReUffious Thought, p 303 
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tion to the impossible and the absurd; it is what Kant called an 
absttrdum morale and Tennyson “an idle case”. 

“0 me, what profile it to put 

An idle case? K Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 

Or been m narrowest working shut, 

Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 

Or m his coarsest Satyr-shape 

Had bruis’d the herb and crush’d the grape, 

And bask’d and batten’d m the woods 

This negative side of the logic that is imphcit in rehgious faith 
IS, indeed, capable of being worked out in much greater detail 
and of bemg applied to many mdividual problems of theology 
It has frequently been applied, for instance, to the problem of 
personal immortality. There have been those who have spoken 
as if only the race, or the type, should be held to be immortal, the 
individual being of no moment m God’s eyes But attention has 
nghtly been called to the incongruity that ensts between such a « 
conception and our own highest standards of value, and to the' 
consequent danger that such a conception, if really embraced, 
would present to the moral consciousness "For," it has been 
argued, "if the Divme righteousness may h^tly ‘scrap’ the m- 
dividual, human righteousness may do the same "Suppose,” 
another recent wnter has put it, "we found that the Great Soul of 
the World is making use of us as instruments for its own glory, 
or as pawns in a great game of evolution . . ., saenfiomg us for 
that high purpose, and not mmdmg how many of us it sacrificed, 
then I say that Soul would be domg the very tbmg which when 
we do it to one another we recognise as unjust.”® But any such 
discrepancy between our behefs and our values, between our re- 
ligion and our conduct, between our teaching about how the go^ 
act and our teaching about bow men should act, is (as Plato, in 
his celebrated cnticism of the poetic mjdihs of the Greek drama- 
tists and lyrists, long ago insisted) a menace of the most senous 
kmd to the purity of morals. Our values, in a good phrase which 
we have already borrowed, "need reality to climb on.” There is 

. in Mcmortam. XXXV ‘B H Streeter to ImmortaliV. P 86. 

■ n p. Jacks, A LMng Uninne, p 123. 
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no spintual stability in an outlook which denies to the Almi^ty 
Power those excellences which it demands of the finite individual 
Such an outlook must in the end disrupt'itself; and, to those 
whose hold is firm upon the prime certitude of duty, the disrup- 
tion can surely take but one form— -the form of a nascent faith. 
When the youthful Carlyle, sunk in what he called "the fixed 
starless Tartarean dark” of nineteenth-oentury unbehef, came to 
cry out in his misery, “Is there no God then? . . . Has the word 
Duty no meanmg? Is what we call Duty no Divme Messenger 
and Guide, but a false earthly Fantasm, made up of desire and 
fear?”^ there could in the end be but one issue, when the hsts 
were drawn thvs, he said, he could at last "take the devil by lie 
nose."* 


IV 

We pause to consider an objection which is sometimes directed 
against the veiy heart of this argument It is clauned by some 
that the desire to find any support, not to say sanction, for our 
values in the real order of thmgs is not only quite unnecessary 
but also defimtely prejudicial to morality and, in fact, itself im- 
moral. Not only have we no kind of assurance that there is any 
cosmic sympathy for all our ardours and endurances or any con- 
servation of our values, but we ought not to want such an as- 
surance. "Virtue is its own reward”, our values are valuable in 
themselves, and for their own sakes, quite apart from any behef 
in their cosmic standing or any guaranty of their continuance, 
such as would mdeed serve only to confuse the moral issue. 

Those who make this sort of objection always speak as if 
what lay behind our belief in a real moral order were an insuf- 
ficient recognition of the fact that duty is an end-in-itself and 
that our values are valuable for their own sake alone But in 
truth it IS just because we see duty to be an end-in-itself and our 
values tto be of an mtrmsic and absolute kind that we feel bound 
to attribute to them a cosmic significance. If our values were 
only relative and ‘hypoihetical,’ we should be able to explain 
them with reference to our finite social order; it is because they 
are absolute that we must attnbute them to the Absolute. That 

’ Sartor Reoartus, book n. chap Vn 
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was preoifiely Kant’s point, it was because duty was (as he real- 
ised more clearly, perhaps, than any previous thinker had done) 
an end-in-itself, because nght remained right under every con- 
ceivable circumstance, because the imperative of conscience had 
no conditions attached to it, that he msisted we were here in 
touch Twth nothing less than tlie final structure of reality — ^whioh 
must therefore be conceived as a Realm of Ends There is a sen- 
tence in ono of George Tyrrell’s books which puts the whole mat- 
ter as in a nutshell: "Only an eternal and universal end can 
explain the imperative and absolute character of Right; and hu- 
manity IS neither eternal nor universal The Right must be worth 
doing even were the world to vanish the nex’t moment 

Tlius it IS precisely those teachers who have taught us to re- 
gard duty’s claim as ultimate and to dispense altogether with the 
underpropping of prudential and utilitarian sanctions that have 
been most insistently aware of the theological implications of 
duly. It IS not indeed as a sanction or a reward, nor even pn- 
mnnly as a support, that our values “need reality to climb on,” 
but rather as an assurance of their onm reality But, it may be 
said, is not tliat assurance native to them, and part of their con- 
sciousness of themsehes, rather than something that need be 
added to them— by religion? Certainly it is Moral values have 
come to man from the beginning in o religious setting, and what 
ve are now opposmg is precisely the attempt to disengage them 
from that setting Naturalism has never yet succeeded in mak- 
ing it credible to us that our values can continue to live and 
breathe vhen they have been robbed of their ancestral faith in 
their own cosmic significance We can do without the reward, we 
can do mthout the glory, perhaps we can do without the spur 
and vnthout the crutch, but we cannot do without the assurance 
that the struggle on which we are engaged is a real fight and a 
fight that counts. To renounce that faith is no true heroism but 
only foolish heroics, no noble self-renunciation but only disloyalty 
to the deepest thing in our souls, and a selling of our most sacred 
birthright "I do not,” wrote William James, m words which 
might almost have been taken from The Dialectic of Pure Prac- 
tical Reason,’ "believe it to be healtliy-minded to nurse the no- 
tion that ideals are self-sufficient and require no actualisation to 

1 ChrManitu « Cms-mis, p 123 
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mff kR us content It is a quite unnccessanly heroic form of resig- 
nation and sour grapes 

With the sincere and honest doubt as to whether our values 
can indeed find any reahty to climb upon, vo must have the most 
patient sympathy. With the declaration Uiat it is not even dc- ’ 
svrable that they should find a reality to climb upon, we have 
much less patience It is, m fact, difficult to avoid the feeling 
that the devotees of ‘mere morality’ and 'atheistic ethics’ are seri- 
ously cheatmg themselves in this regard It will usually be found 
that their renunciation is not really so complete ns they suppose 
it to be, and that they arc supporting their spirits by embraemg 
some faith that is actually, when dragged into the cold light of 
day, even more difficult of establishment than that which they’ 
have laid aside — a faith, perhaps, in the necessarily upward 
trend of biological evolution, in the inevitable and unilinear 
progress of the human race, or in some other equally xmlnerablc 
generabty. Indeed, as has sometimes been pointed out, atheistic 
morabty, far from being nobly purged of all desire for loner sat- 
f isfactions, is often very frankly utilitarian. It is only the highest 
ends that it really renounces, and it consoles itself for this re- 
nunciation by clutching all the more eagerly at an end less high 
and also, if only it ivcrc fully examined, less certainly guaran- 
teed to us. “Its resignation,” says Troeltsch, “is not so much a 
renunciation of any happiness to follow moral action; for the in- 
dividual and collective weal of the human race is an end for it 
also, and mdeed is for it an unusually strong motive. Its resig- 
nation IS rather a renouncement of any foothold and ground for 
morality in the nature of an all-supporting and nll-controlhng 
God, and of all the new motives to action that would thus anse."^ 

V 

We have now set down, as clearly as we arc able, and in some- 
thing ipproaclimg a rigorous deductive form, what we believe 
to be the logic of faith. We hnxe formulated what we hold to 
be the one valid argument for the tnitli of religion But now we 

' Tic Familiar Lcitm of inillam Jamn, \ol 11 p J70 
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must carefully see to it that we do not carry away with us a 
wrong idea as to what this argument is good for, and as to the 
kind of value and effectiveness it can be expected to possess 
^ What 18 the place of argument, of deductive demonstration, in 
such a ^here as religion? It is a question which has been 
haunting us all along and which we must now finally try to 
settle 

To begm with, it must be clearly understood that formal de- 
duction is always, to a greater or lesser extent, of the nature of 
an afterthought — ^that is, it is a later schematisation of a proc- 
ess which the mmd has already completed by less laborious 
means It is only m the philosophical classroom that we ever put 
our thoughts into absolutely stnct logical form In real hfe we 
always more or less 'jump’ to conclusions without a conscious 
ordermg of all the premises into major and mmor. But there is 
none the less a vast difference between different fields of our 
knowledge m respect of the extent to which this ideal limit is 
approached We come closest to it in pure mathematics; where, 
for mstance, it is true that mankmd actually did not know thaU 
the three angles of any tnangle are together equal to two n^t 
angles until a Greek geometer amved at that conclusion by a 
syllogistic process that may have required only a httle polishing 
after the event to make it worthy to appear in Euchd's Aments 
Nothing in real life comes so near to the logician’s ideal as the 
process by which a new mathematical truth is discovered Now 
there can be no doubt that m this respect religion hes at the very 
other end of the scale from such a field of knowledge as geometiy 
We cannot beheve that the process of reflection by which man, 
in virtue of his new-won nature as rational, first rose to a re- 
hgious view of flie world had any conscious separation of premise 
and conclusion in it at all The greatest of contemporary lo^- 
cians has said that logical inference is always "a construction 
followed by an intuition Accepting this statement, we should 
say that while in the inference that leads to geometncaltor arith- 
metical discovery the element of construction is paramoimt, in 
that which leads to religious discovery the element of intuition 
IS almost eveiythmg And this fact alone should have been a 
sufficient reason against the Cartesian attempt to model a con- 


* F, H Bradley, Principles of Logic, let ed , p. 236 
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Etructive ideology on the thirteen books of Eucbd’s Elements— 
as indeed Pascal saw clearly in Descartes’ own time. 

It is enough, then, that it was not as the result of an 
argument that faith first arose in the world and that it is not as 
the result of an argument that it normally arises in men’s minds 
to this day.^ But, as a persistent 'rationalism’ is likely still to 
adt us, may it not sometimes arise in this way? Is it not pos- 
able that the argument we have formulated should, of itself 
abne, be effective in biin^g relipous belief to birth in the soul 
of some unbeliever? And in what is the commonest (if indeed it 
is not the only) form of total unbelief known to us— the unbehef 
of one who has lost his early faith— would not argument be the 
only way in which the situation could be met at all? 

IVell, we are far from wishing to disparage the utility of argu- 
mentation or to minimise its importance in its own proper sphere. 
In determining one’s choice between two well-canvassed alterna- 
tives that concern some point of greater or less detail m our sys- 
tem of reli^ous behef, argument is unquestionably of the hipest 
rt'alue Moreover even as regards the first step in faith, which is 
rather tie step to faith, it has the hi^ly sigmficant negative 
value of clearing away such hindrances as have their source in 
natural-scientific and metaphysical dogmatism. And as these 
hindrances have historically proved themselves to constitute the 
most important, and perhaps the sole, cause of mihtant and dog- 
matic total imbelief, it may well be claimed that argument has 
a necessary and indispensable place in every process that leads 
to the recovery of a lost faith. On the other hand we must 
point out that the clearing away of obstacles, and especially of 
obstacles which have no ri^t to be there, is a different process 
from the laying of a sure foundation; and it is only with this 
latter process that we are now concerned Our question is 
whether we can think it normal and likely, or even possible, that 
file presentation of a mere argument of any sort should actually 
and ori^ihally bring faith to birth in the soul of the unbeUever 
And it is this question that we feel boimd to answer in the nega- 
tive. 

But why, it will be arired, should this be? If the argument m 


I "Faith.” -jre read In the Pmstcs, “Is a gilt ot God, do not thlntr ire saj it te a gift 
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question is really the valid extraction of a conclusion, by means 
of a correctly distnbuted middle term, from a major premise that 
is certainly known to be true, then why should it fail to cany 
conviction? The sufiScient answer is that m this case the major 
premise is a judgment of value, and that the apprehension of 
value stands at the opposite pole from the apprehension of what 
we regard as mere ‘brute’ fact Kant, who was among the first 
to grasp this truth clearly, spoke of it as the different manner 
of functiomng of the theoretic and practical reason More re- 
cently it has been spoken of as a distmction between the proc- i 
esses of observation and description (of fact) on the one hand 
and the process of appreciation (of value) on the other. The dis- 
tinction (as, it will be remembered,* Ritschl nghtly saw) must 
not be made too absolute, for there is no such thmg as mere 
observation and description without any admixture of apprecia- 
tion in it. Yet, short of drawing an absolute Ime, it is hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the differences that are discernible between 
the manner of our discovery of truths about such thmgs as num- 
bers and angles and weights and measures and distances on thew 
one hand, and the manner of our appreciation of moral excel- 
lences and defects on the other. And m particular this is notable 
about our appreciation of value — that it is a gradual process 
which admits of many degrees of perfectibihty. We cannot say to 
a man. 'Tou either do or do not know the nobility of self-sacn- 
fice and the beauty of holmeas ” Nobody fully knows the no- 
bihty of self-sacnfice or the beauty of holmess, and such insight 
as we have mto these things is widely vanous and grows with our 
growing wisdom and mcreases with every increase m grace 
Now the major premise from vducb the logic of faith proceeds 
is, as we have seen, not only a value-judgment but the value- 
judgment par excdlence—the consciousness of duty’s claim upon 
our wills, the awareness of a distinction between a hi^er way 
that must be foDowed and a lower way that must be eschewed 
That this IS a consciousness and an awareness which tsiimte of 
infimte gradations and nuances of perfection will be denied by 
no one There are not two of us who are quite equally alive to 
duty’s claim, quite equally sensitive to the lovelmess of love, 
quite equally possessed by the chann of goodness. As we grow in 
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moral stature the voice of conscience becomes clearer and more 
articulate to us, and the deep meaning and impenous authonty 
of duty more profoundly realised by us. And it is precisely on 
this greater clanty and profounder reahsation that the evidence 
of religion, which is essentially (as has been said) but a deeper 
way of regardmg the significance of goodness, seems as a matter 
.. of fact to depend. Some sense of duty we all have, and there- 
fore it is perhaps true to say that we are none of us without the 
germ of faith in God; but it is in proportion as our sense of duty 
becomes deepened and refined by the experience of life and hy 
the practice of progresave obedience to its behests that its fuller 
and diviner meaning comes home to us with compelling power, 
and faith becomes triumphantly definite and secure The mere 
passive contemplation of the moral law never led any man to a 
realisation of its deeper meanmg, but only an active surrender to 
its ever-developing demands Argument is therefore here at this 
far-reachmg disadvantage, that it carries conviction only m pro- 
portion to the depth of each man’s moral consciousness, and that 
that same proportion it is likely to have been already antici- 
pated by the swifter processes of the intuitive understandmg 
For after all it is not as if the logic of religion were a very elabo- 
rate process of deduction requinng a clear head to follow it 
Rather is faith, like all good thmgs, as simple in its working as 
it is mighty in its effect; being but a name for the fact that the 
better we understand what (even in their human manifesta- 
tions) love and goodness are, ttie more clearly prophetic do they 
become to us of the deep heart of reality itself 
Perhaps we have now said enough to show bow little can be 
expected of and accomplished by formal proof in such a region 
as that with which we have here to do. It is not clear thinking 
that is here needed, but deep, intunate, experimental acquaint- 
ance with that reabty from which our thinking starts; and that 
is a thmg of endless and incommunicably fine gradations which 
no argument, however subtle, can ever quite catch and tame to 
its use “Nothing,” the Baron von Huge! has said, “is more cer- 
tain than that the richer is any reabty, the higher in the scale 
of being, and the more precious our knowledge of it, the more 
in part obscure and inexhaustible, the less immediately' trans- 
ferable, is our knowledge of that reality.”^ “We get to know 

^Essays end Address^ on /he FMIosopfij/ of EeUgiont (Urst Eerics) p 11* 
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such reshtJes, he hss said again, “slowly, laboriously, lutenait- 
tently, partially; we get to know them, nbt inevitably nor alto- 
gether apart from our dispositions, but only if we are sufficiently 
awake to care to know them, sufficiently humble to welcome 
them, and ^ciently generous to pay the price continuously 
which is strictly necessary if ftis knowledge and love are not to 
shrink but grow. We mdeed get to know reahties in proportion 
as 'we become worthy to know them — in proportion as we be- 
come less self-occupied, less' self-centred, more outward-moving, 
less obstinate and insistent, more gladly lost in the crowd, more 
noh m giving all we have, and e^ecially all we are, our very 
selves.”^ 


VI 

Thus we come to see that m the last resort the determining 
conditions of religious behef are moral conditions It is not by 
developmg our logical acumen nor yet our powers of qieculative 
inquiry, but by deepening our moral expenence and clarifym^ 
our moral insist, that we can hope to come to a firmer faith in 
the Divme; not by sharpening our wits, but by dowering our- 
selves more richly 

“ . . with the hate of hate, the scorn of scom, 

The love of love ” 

It is only in such measure as there is fresh upon our souls a 
vivid realisation and vision of what words like love and duty 
and honour actually mean that the heart’s desire for God becomes 
heightened into anythmg that can properly be called a convic- 
tion of His reality. Nothing counts here but the firmness of the 
hold we have upon our values and the “Jivelmess and steadi- 
ness” with which they are present to our minds in all their 
proper richness and depth Hence it is that the faith even of a 
single individual varies in a very real sense from moment to mo- 
ment The vision of God does not come to us equally at all 
times, and there are some times when we almost seem to be liv- 
ing on what has gone before, though not without the hope that 

I Ibiit , p 104 C/ Pascal. Penstes, ed BninscIiWcs, 674 "Religion Is so gnat a 
thing that It la only fair that those who will not take the trouble to seek It should be 
foK^ to go without It " 
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what we have once known we may know agam. "There is a dif. 
ferenoe”— so run the opening words of Emerson's much-read 
essay on The Oyersowt— "between one and another hour of life 
in their authoriiy and subsequent effect. Our faith comes in mo- 
ments; our vice is habitual. Yet there is a depth in those bnef ' 
moments which constrains us to ascribe more reality to tiiem 
than to all other experiences.” Moreover such moments of in- 
sight are never moments of dispassionate co^tation, but always 
of active participation and whole-hearted self-surrender. “What 
avails us here is not theoria but praxis. Not to him who pas- 
sively contemplates them do; our values reveal their Dime ag- 
nificance and depth, but only to him who yields himself to their 
impenous claim And therefore it is that, "Blessed are the pure 
m heart; for they shall see God."^ 

The essential meaning of this great beatitude of our Lord’s 
has perhaps never been better paraphrased than in the Johannine 
words: “If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know con- 
cerning the doctrme It will be remembered from an earher 
(Chapter how this was the one scriptural saying to which Ritschl 
always made appeal when confronted with the question of the 
ultimate conditions of rehgious assurance.® And more than 
twenty years before the appearance of Ritschl’s work the same 
passage had been chosen by Frederick Robertson of Britton, 
that greatest of mneteenth-century preachers, as the text for a 
sennon which was afterwards to prove very widely influential 
and to which he gave the significant title, Obedience the Organ 
of Spintml Knowledge.* Nevertheless it is neither to Ritschl 
nor to Robertson, but once agam to Blaise Pascal, tiiat the credit 
must be pven for first naturahsing upon the soil of modem phi- 
losophy the general hne of thought that is here represented 
When the long reign of rationalism had at last reached its jubilee 
m the Cartesianstheology it was Pascal who was first heard pro- 
testing that it is not by geometry but by love and charity that 
the knowledge of God is to be reached and (m what is surely 
one of the greatest sayings of all time) that "Human tiungs 
must be known in order to be loved, but divine things must 

■ Matt s 8 >jotm7 IT 

» Cf Justifioattm and Reconciliation, tdI m, Eng trand., pp 24, 226 

> Tin discourse \<1U be found in tbe second volume of the sermons, pp 64 fi. 
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bo loved in order io be known."* How nearly idenlaoal with 
these arc Eitschl'e words m defending himself against the sp- 
ponenta of his most charactenstio doctrine; 


“To be sure, people say that wc must first know the nature of God and 
Clirist ore Mc can ascertain their worth for us ... The truth rather is 
that irc know the nature oi God and Chnst only in thdr worth for us."* 

Yet indeed this truth, however slow it was to find adequate 
expression in theological theorj’, has always been in the secure 
possession of tho Chnstian Church. It has always been the re- 
cch cd teaching that the true knowledge of God is “hid from the 
wise and prudent and revealed unto babes ” The assurance of 
the Dinno Companionship has in every’ age been promised not 
alone to the learned thinker, nor to him in any wise pre-emi- 
nently, but to all those who ha%c sought it with a true and 
humble heart It is pride and falsehood and self-will that have 
been held to blur the beatific \'ision, and not stupidity or igno- 
rance. And surely the deep wisdom of this discrimination can- 
not now bo gainsaid Surely we all laiow and feel that in thw 
exalted region a coldly intellectual acumen will not sfifely carry 
us a single step What is here required is not a clear head 
but a properly attuned soul, and discernment rather than any 
kind of cleverness. For in a realm where the merely spcoula- 
tuc pos=ibilitics and altcmntn’cs arc so vastly numerous ns they 
Imx'c here pro\cd themsehes to be, a train of logic may well 
lead U3 wildly astray into a limbo of phantasmal unreality, 
whereas tho "cvcn-balanccd soul" which sees life steadily and 
sees it whole will never entirely miss tlie truth. Doubtless into 
the whole business of truth-seeking there enters, besides that 
dialectical skill (or elenr-headedness) which is of the intellect 
alone, a certain broad wisdom or power of judgment which is n 
fruit nthcr of the undhided personality; bub while in seeking 
the answer to a problem of ariUiractic or geometry' this second 
clement is liardlj’ called into play at all, it counts for almost 
everything when w e come to face such a question as that of the 


<n rerpiUcK-nrtrkir.od nrun-rhvICB. p 1S5 Pa-cril's thought lias Ibiu 
tuinmarl-wl b> rUouinl Droi <U Se<rtic(me it Pasral. pp 100 f) "Daiwlonlro 
hiimaln la rfonCtfl'K™ assurCmont la plus partalto. patw ipi wl® 

la •nlaiK falto pour ilonnrr satlsTaclIon h la ralwn pure Dans 1 ortinj divin, qul 
Mt trlul <li’ 1 amour, c i-t li ni. tliodc do eharllO qu'H faut nulvro. 

» Op cll . ivl III, rnfc irapsl , P 212 
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final meaning of life. Not to the savant in his study will this 
li^t come, but to those who are face to face with the full 
actualities of hving; to the eager and simple of heart; and to 
each in such measure as he is able to receive it. “A knowledp 
of the universe,” it has been boldly, and yet not too boldly, said, 
“can be obtained only by love and that interaction of conduct 
and belief which love produces.”^ “We can only reach truth 
through charity,” wrote Pascal, translating Augustine’s “Non in- 
tratwr in ventatem, msi per chantatem.”- 

There is, however, more than one respect in which this line 
of tiiou^t, if eaprly pursued, requires to be most carefully 
guarded agamst error. Some have been too quick to conclude 
^at because the conditions of belief are moral conditions there- 
fore all unbelief is due to sin and is, in fact, a sufficient index 
of the moral state of the unbeliever. But such a conclusion is 
as contrary to sound judgment m the matter as the logic which 
leads to it is fallacious The rehgious history of the nineteenth 
centmy has abundantly shown that it is often the finest and 
purest souls among us who are ordained tg pass throu^ just 
this 'dark night of the soul,’ and that often 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

BeUeve me, than m half the creeds " 

When light fails us, it is indeed our bounden duty to ask our- 
selves whether we have really deserved light, whether we have 
sought it with enough of dihgence and single-heartedness, 
whether we have rid our souls, so far as in us lies, of whatever 
might blunt and confuse our capacity to receive it This ques- 
tion, we say, eveiy man should put to himself, but never per- 
haps to his neighbour.® Moreover even to himself he must not 
put it as if there could be but one answer. For although smgle- 
ness of heart in seeking is indeed a necessary condition of find- 
ing, and althougji a heart entirely single and free from sin might 
well be held to be of itself alone a sufficient condition of find- 
ing, because able of its own irresistible power to overcome all 

>Artlnir Clatton-Brock, Studies Christianity, p II The whole passage (pp 
Il'-12} is worth looldiig at 

^DeVesprit g^mtiTique,e^ Bnnis^diTicgi p 185 

• As, for instance, Pascal was a little too ready to do **Tou say that If yon had 
faith, you would soou give up your pleasures I answer that If you gave up your 
pleasures, you would soon have faith,” 'Penstes, ed Brunsciivlcg, 240 
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possible obstacles, yet we cannot suppose it true that sin is the 
only obstacle which has here to be overcome Incident to our 
human finitude are many other hmdrances to the clear vision 
of the I nfini te. Crushing adversity may be one such hindrance 
Prejudice and preconception arising from overhasty or over- 
dogmatic doctrmes of natural science may be another Indeed 
fhe principle which hes at the root of this whole matter is that 
what is directly prescribed to us or demanded of us is not what 
we shall beheve but what we shall do, and accordmgly that what 
ia_directly blameworthy is not imbehef but only lovelessness and 
an. For if only we do our best m seeking, what we find is not 
in our hands to detenmne, but in the hands of Him Whom we 
seek; and is accordmgly not eiqiected of us, but rather given to 
us. There is good cheer for perplexed souls in the New Testa- 
ment reminder that “He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light, and there is none occasion of stumblmg in him,”^ as well 
as in the already quoted and hardly less famous words of the 
PensSes; “Tu ne me chercherais pas s^ ki ne me possSdais Ne 
t’lnqmbte done pas ” 

ilmd so there is suggested to us another respect in which our 
present Ime of thought requires to be guarded against error. 
For if on the one hand it is true that the vision of God is granted 
only to those who are morally prepared to receive it, on the 
other hand it is no less true that the enjoyment of the vision 
itself IS the only means by which we ever reach any real attain- 
ment of our moral ends On the one hand, “without holmess 
no man shall see the Lord,"® while on the other, “without faith 
it IS impossible to satisfy him ”® How then are we to bnng the 
two sides of the truth together? The old Protestant orthodoxy 
would have answered that, faith bemg in its very essence a gift 
of God to smful men whose own n^teousness is but as “filthy 
rags,” the precondition of its reception by us cannot be any 
positive moral achievement on our part, but only a keen sense 
of our own sinfulness In prmciple this answer is probably cor- 
rect enough, but there are one or two thmgs that must be noted 
ooncenung it In the first place, a keen “sense of sin,” which 
IS to say a bitter and ever-present consciousnesa of the disparity 

II John 2 10 'Hob 12 14 

• Heh 11 6 It Is Interesting to nolo that these two sayings occur in BUCcessIVB 

chapters of the same Maw Teetament book. 
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between one’s ideals and one’s achievements, is a thing which we 
associate not with complete moral depravity but rather with an 
unusual degree of conscientiousness and earnestness of moral en- 
deavour It 18 therefore not an entirely negative thing, but has 
in it somethmg of positive goodness. Moreover the doctrine* 
that a ‘sense of sin’ is the only moral prerequisite of religious 
insight, while it may largely cover the case of the first aw^en- 
ing of faith in the soul, does not seem to leave room for the larger 
and equally ntal truth that witii each successive growth in hoh- 
ness our vision of the eternal world becomes surer and clearer 
The fact probably is that we here trench upon ground which the 
moral philosophers have never yet properly broken for us They 
have never yet taken suflBcient notice of the distinction between 
earnest moral endeavour and sati5f3'ing moral attainment, be- 
tween the desire to do the right and the ability to do it, between 
the love of goodness and its secure possession. And what seems 
true IS that the assurance of faith is in the first place dependent 
not upon any kind of achievement in the moral sphere but upon 
^ earnestness of moral desue. To every man in whose heart there 
IS a truthful and sincere longing after holiness the vision of God 
will m some measure come, bowe%’er wide may seem to be the 
gulf that separates him from the object of his longing It will 
be remembered how Jesus Christ again and again desenbed the 
moral attitude which was necessary for entrance into the Kmg- 
dom of God as chldhkeness “Whosoever shall not receive the 
Kmgdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein 
Not good deeds are here required; for the Kingdom is God’s gift 
to smners, rather than his reward to the righteous; and it is only 
out of the grace thus received that good deeds can ever grow. 
Not good deeds; but a humble, childlike, patient, aspiring heart 
In a word, the graces of character in which faith takes its rise 
are graces not of satisfied achievement but rather of rccepttve- 
ness; and faith, when it comes, comes not as a thing accom- 
phshed'but as a thing found — ^not as a mentonous performance 
on our part bub as a gift on God’s part- There is no recent 
writer by whom the two sides of the truth have been better held 
together than by Herrmann in his complementarj' conceptions of 
'moral earnestness as the way to religion’ and of 'the Christian 


> Marie 10.16 


• See beloir. p 468 
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faith as the power to accomphsh that which is good It is just 
because faith comes to us when we are in the way of duty ■^at 
it gives us power to do our duty It is just because it is granted 
with direct relevance to our moral need that it so well meets 
“that need In each advance we make towards holiness there lies 
the promise of a firmer and clearer grasp of the Unseen Reality, 
and in this better hold upon God there lies in its turn the prom' 
ise of a hohness yet more advanced. “The knowledge of the 
Christian faith,” says Pascal, "excites the love of chanty and 
works through it, which chaniy immediately gives nse to a new 
hght of knowledge, and that knowledge provokes a fiame of love, 
which m turn engenders a h^t; and in this way by a contmual 
nvalry of give-and-take, flame and light exciting and engender- 
ing one another, the Chnstian soul is led to the fubess of h^t, 
which IS to say the fulness of chanty and of truth 
The fact is that, however far away we may seem to be from 
a finally satisfactory analysis of this region of our expenence, 
we have in the end but two mam alternatives to choose from— 
the view which makes faith’s birth and growth in the soul de- 
pend on moral earnestness and depth, and the view which makes 
them depend on mtellectual capacity and attainment. Either we 
must beheve that the assurance of God is granted to those who 
are m the way of duty (and with intent to enable them to fol- 
low it) , or we must believe that it is granted to the well-informed 
and sharp-witted (and with intent to satisfy their cunosity) 
And surely we cannot be in any doubt as to which of these 
alternatives we must at any pnce reject Can we, at any pnoe, 
suffer the thought that God reveals Himself only to the man of 
science and that the rest of us are dependent on him for our cer- 
tainty of God’s bemg and God’s love? 

"And must I wait Ml science give 
All doubts a full reply?”’ 

Shall we not rather cry with Frederick Robertson: "See the 
beauty of this Divme arrangement! If the certainty of truth de- 

» cy , e c , thD two sectlonB In the ElMi,, entitled respectively "Der Wes ror Ee- 
llglon" and “Der chilstUcbe Glaube els ETsIt, des Onte zu tun" or, for Engllsh- 
speaktng students, the two scctlans In his Sustmatic Theolom (Eng transi 1927) 
entitled respectively “The Way to Bellglon" and “The OvenMinlng of Sin through 
Faith which Is God's Gift ” 

: Quoted by E Droz, Le SttpHeism d§ Paml, p 107 
>FilndpaI J O Shalm 

24 
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pended upon the proof of miracleB, prophecy, or the discoveries 
of science, then Truth would be in the reach of those chiefly who 
can weigh evidence, investigate history and languages, study by 
experiment; whereas as it is, 'The meek will He guide in judg- 
ment, and the meek will He teach His way.’ 

Indeed we seem to be justified in putting the matter in an- 
other and even more emphatic way. We can say that (whatever 
further and fuller connotation we may afterwards be able to 
add) God must at least be the name for some reality that is re- 
vealed characteristically to the seeker after righteousness, and 
faith must be the name for some assurance that naturally and 
properly accompanies a life of obedient service. To the man who 
follows faithfully such hght as he possesses there must m the 
end come all the hght he needs. And perhaps one reason why 
true and faithful seekers have sometimes seemed to be left so 
long m darkness is that they have been looking for the wrong 
thmg and so have not at first recognised God, when indeed He 
revealed Himself to them. They have been lookmg for some- 
(tlung too external, too like a scientific demonstration, too dif- 
ferent in texture from the imperative certainty of duty itself. 
They have been chn^ng, hke Robertson, to the single article of 
behef that “It must be right to do nght,’’- and for a long time 
they have not reahsed how much that really meant, and how 
near it came to being eveiythmg And then at last, when hght 
has come, it has come in the form of the realisation, descnbed in 
the First Epistle of John, that although “no man hath seen God 
at any tune,” yet “if we love one another, God dwelleth m us, 
and his love is perfected in us "* 


vn 

How then in the light of these conplusions are we to say that 
faith— the rehgious avenue to truth— differs from scientific 
‘knowletjge’? Perhaps the answer cannot be better given than 
in the words of Kant “The former concludes that somethmg is 
because somethmg ought to take place, the latter concludes that 

1 In the discourse refhcred to, p 103 

>See TuUocb, op cil , p 303, cj also a ane letter of Bobertson’e in his U/c end 
htVtm, vol I, pp 111 f 

•IJolin4,13, ' 
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something is because something does take place There is thus 
always, from the point of view of science, a oertam indirectness 
m faith’s procedure Instead of arguing, as science does, Irom 
jlata, it argues from agenda. In seekmg to detenmne the mean- 
ing of the world it does not start from the knowledge of the 
world which is given to us in sense-perception and bmld upon 
that foundation, inference by inference, until the desued con- 
clusion IB reached It attains the summit not by a gradual climb- 
ing up from below but at a single leap from the neighbouring 
peak of duty. A good example would be the different ways in 
which rehgion on the one hand and a number of scientists on the 
other have tried to reach the assurance of immortahty. Science 
has begun from the pineal gland, from the supposedly apparent 
indestructibihty of soul-stuff, or from table-rappings which seem 
to be of mysterious origin, and has laboured to erect a flawless 
deductive edifice upon one or other of these foundations But 
rehgion has been frankly agnostic of all such matters as these . 
It has not hoped to reach Heaven by any Jacob’s ladder set uponi 
the natural world, but has based its confidence rather upon theV 
meanmg of love 

"If then you ask me how I know 
We shall not wholly die, 

I answer that tiiat love of yours 
Is of too fine a sty.”® 

And it has trusted the God Whom love reveals to us; 

“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care,’’* 

Hence it is that those trij^hs which science reaches last of all, 
or rather never quite reaches, rehgion begins with and makes the 
foundation of that further and more detailed knowledge.concem- 
ing which (being further from its source) it never feels qmte the 
same degree of assurance, thou^ it is ]ust here that science 
would be more at home, < 

1 Wtrke, Hartoiateln. vol HI. pp 631-532 

• A J Young. The Death of Ell ani Other Forms, p. 10 , 

I WhlMIer. "I bow my fonAoad In tbo dust ' 
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The guiding principle of ecientifio inference is, of course, the 
law of causation. The corresponding guiding principle in the 
ethical sphere is that of a purpose for good. Hence the differ- 
ence between natural-scientific knowledge and religious faith, 
may also be staled by saying that the former envisages realitj 
as a system of causes and effects, and hopes by that mean' to 
reach the truth concerning it, uhcrcas the latter enwsages it as 
guided by a purpose for good and puts its reliance upon the 
aspects of its nature that arc thus revealed By none of Kant's 
followers has this distinction been more clearly drawn than bj 
Herrmann (in his book entitled Die Rcligwn tm Vcrhaltnifs zum 
TFcffer/i.cnnen i/nrf zvr Sitthchl.at). He says 

“Metaphj-Eics seeks to represent the world of «cientiCc nature-knoirl- 
edge as a unitj’. . . . The interest of religion, on the other hand, is not 
concerned with representing the fnctuillj* gi\ cn cvistcnco of the world 
as an organic and comprehensible unity. It is true tint rclipon, no less 
than science, mcits Uic world as a Wliolc, but the religious new of the 
World-whole docs not sene to determine how the parts thereof cohere 
(•together in accordance with discoverable hws . . . Wliat we have todo 
with in rehgion is much rather an attempt to view the multiplicitj* of 
things ns the ordered TOiolo of means by wlncli is realised the felt Hipest 
Value of the religious man ”* 

The same distinction lias sometimes been expressed by saying 
that the cosmic unity which natural science is always stnvmg to 
reach is an aggregative unitj', whereas that to which we arc in- 
troduced in religious faith is a selective unity And if it be asked 
on what basis we make our selection, and what right we have to 
give higher rank to some facts than we do to others, we can only 
answer that wo have no nglit save the nght, which is also a duty, 
of loyalty to our v'alucs and of faith in their inexhaustible mean- 
ing As has been concluded by a WTilcr who has in this mat- 
ter followed Kant’s lead to V’crj' significant results: "The selec- 
tive character of religion, which we found it so hard to justify 
while arguing from the purely intellectual standpoint, falls into 

I Op HI, pp &1-S5 "Tao InIcUretual IntereW," ravn HOlTdlnp w-y idmlhrlr 
‘‘prompts us to conceive experlpnco ns a rrcit IcuQC’asurabtc of causal group* 

and causal series, tbo religious latere^ mo%*w us to a conccpticn of being rs ike bone 
of tbo do^olopmrat and consor>ptlon of lalue ' Sag tnmtl » 

P 93. 
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place and is seen to be both natural and inevitable when we 
recogniBB the ‘Pnmacy of the Practical Keason’ of man,”^ 


vm 

There is, however, a further question which is here likely to 
suggest itself and to which some answer must be attempted be- 
fore we pass on to other topics How, it will be asked, does'faith 
compare with scientific knowledge m respect of the degree of 
certainty, or of subjective assurance, which it cames with it? 

Is it possible that faith should ever succeed in putting the reahty 
of God’s providence or the continuance of human personahty 
after death on the same plane of certainty, and so almost com- 
pletely beyond the reach of doubt, as natural science has suc- 
ceeded in puttmg, let us say, the Copemican theory of the heav- 
ens or the biological doctnne of evolution? 

There are few questions connected with the theory of reU- 
gion to which so many wrong answers have been given as have* 
been given to this one Where then has the trap lam? It has 
lam, we beheve, precisely in the failure to reabse that our re- 
ligious beliefs differ from our scientific theories not so much m 
degree of certitude as m kmd of certitude It is mdeed not dif- 
ficult to see that our certamty of God, even when considered in 
its most tnumphant form, altogether lacks that blandly imper- 
sonal and matter-of-fact air that charaotenses our established 
scientific resuitB. It can lay bttle claim either to that secure 
rigidity or to that easy communicabihfy which the other pos- 
sesses We never feel able to boast about the verities of our re- 
ligion that they are “as plam as a pike-staff" or that they “cre- 
vent les yeux ” No, faith’s assurance is too mtimately personal 
a thing for any such phrar^p to apply to it, too much dependent 
upon what is inward and elusive, too closely bound up with cer- 
tain times and seasons of special discernment. So to, the very 

> G F Barbour, Ttio EOiitaX Approatii la Thetim (IBIS), np 47-48 The dlsttoction 
bettreon the aBBregatlve and the Belootlra (or teleological) methode at constouctl^ 
reality Is admirably worked out bv Dr Barbour 1 may Quote also ftom Prol 
Fattleoa Idea 0 / Gal, p 330 “A teleological view of the universe means the boUei ' 
that reaUty Is a significant wbote When teleology In this sense Is oppi^ to a piMy 
meCbanlcal theory. It means substantially the assertion of an Intelligible whcM u 
against the Idea of reality as a mere aggregate or coUDeatlon of Independent facts. 
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end faith includes (as indeed the word itself very plainly im- 
ports) a real measure of active and adventurous trust in some- 
thing which is veiy far from being a stark and staring fact and 
which it is, except when our active nature is widest awake, only 
too easy to doubt To believe what the Christian Gospel an-* 
nounces— that this rough-and-tumble world of ours is under the 
control of Almighty Love— will always require the strenuous and 
sustained effort of the undnndcd spirit At the same time it would 
be a complete misreading of the facts to mistake this difference 
in kind of assurance for a lesser degree of it. It is true that since 
Bishop Butler first started the fashion, theologians have ogam 
and again seen fit to toy with the idea that in rclipon we must 
be content with some form of jirobabUity; and yet no conclusion 
could more fatally miss the mark. “It is quite preposterous," as 
Kant nghtly saw, "to apply the term probability in this connec- 
tion (Die Avsdruck dcr Wahrschcxnbchkat wt m dicscr Anircnd- 
ung voUig imgcmmt)"^ For, as Kant goes on to cvplain, 
probability is a term applied to scientific hypotheses when more 
'^than 50 per cent of the known facts appear to be in their faiour. 
No conception, therefore, could be more completely bound up 
with the impersonal scientific outlook, or with the disinterested 
and impartial weighing of evidence, than is this one. Indeed if 
there is any walk of life in which probability may properly be 
our guide, it is science itself and not religion. It might be argued 
with a good deal of force that the most we can c\cr hope for in 
science is a high degree of probability. And as regards subjcctne 
assurance, too much of it is by no means a good thing in the 
scientist On the contrarj’ it would seem to be precisely the best 
scientists who arc accustomed to hold c\ cn their securest results 
with some rcsen'e of doubt and caution Nor is there any sci- 
entific formula on whose correctness we should be willing to 
stake our hves and the fate of nil wCTiold most dear. But with 
reli^on it is different Here the authentic note, the note of the 
expert, is not one of caution, or of reserved judgment, but one of 
passionate conviction and of simple, childlike, sclf-surrcndenng 
trust It was for something more than a probability that the 
^martyrs died and the crusaders fought. It was for something 
more than a probability that Abraham went out, not knowing 


‘ WctU, cd. Cosilrcr, Till, p 283 
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^vhither he went It was something more than a probability that 
gmded St. Paul on his missionary joumeyings and that has made 
the Chnstian history of the lands to which he came It was, in 
fact, certamty of a pecuharly serene and indefeasible order, 
though at the same time makmg the severest demands upon the 
active powers of the spint* 

Yet how, it will be asked, can this really be? How can our 
hold upon that which needs active effort to beheve, and which 
we trust m rather than know, be surer than our hold upon the 
demonstrative and empirically verified results of science? 

The answer lies in reminding ourselves once agam that in 
religion we are, as it were, much closer to our ultunate values 
and standards than we are in science. We are dealing here di- 
rectly with the things that we know to matter most — with jus- 
tice and honour, with character and the will to serve. And how- 
ever uncertain our hold upon the divine significance of these 
things may sometimes seem to be, yet when it is withm our 
grasp we recognise it to be Ihe onl}’’ qmte authentic certamty 
there is. It is as if we were always just gbmpsing somethmg 
which even a glimpse sufiBciently proclaims to be either the one 
ultimate reahty or else the purest nothmgness; and if, in our 
rarer hours, and growmgly in the course of a maturing experi- 
ence of life, we attain a clear enough vision of it to make us 
very gloriously confident that it is indeed the most real of all 
things, yet we never (as the scholastic doctors fondly hoped) 
quite reach such a knowledge of it as to confound the atheist 
and prove him dunce "It is not so much," says CIutton-Brock, 
"that we are sure of our values as that they are sure.”" In the 
reabn of science, and especially of our knowledge of nature, we 
may sometimes attain to what are apparently irrefragable 
demonstrations, but we are always workmg at more or less of 
a distance from anythin^like the bed-rock of our human cer- 
tainty. In ihe realm of rehpous belief, on the other hand, 


I It hw plcMod mo to and to one of tto fiat 
verbal Monllty of toaeWng "Wlmt la bore meant by fnlOi la not that 
Iia\o brought us to ontortatn the codstenco of Gofl as a more or 1^ iffotoblo hyp 
^rfth which, ns Laplaco maintained, sdcnco can dlsponso Tto ^ 

(S6E*) which moanwhllo may oho out a gap In our 

vorlfloitlon. It la rather o certain truattulncss . . Contemporarv Britr 
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though our grasp of it is not sufficient (or not of s kind) to yield 
demonstrative knowledge, yet it is the very Absolute itself that 
we are all the time reaching after, and such knowledge as we 
have is knowledge of the Eternal 

Such a statement of the matter may be very far from finally * 
satisfying the requirements of psychological analysis at this 
pomt, and to some it may seem to be little better than wilful 
obscurantism and a casting of dust in our own eyes. Yet here 
again we have the very strong feeling that the distinction we 
are attempting to draw, however seemingly difficult, is some- 
how in the facts themselves and is not merely of our own mak- 
ing. The higher any object of knowledge is in the scale of being 
and of worth, and the more closely it touches the foundations 
of our lives, the less possible does it seem, as it were, to land it 
on the terra firma of obvious and demonstrable fact, and the 
more does there enter into our grasp of it something that must 
be called faith. And when we come to deal, as here, with the 
very apex of all Being, with the foundation of all that counts 
(for us as giving value to our lives, with the 'master light of all 
our seeing,’ then this faith appears to become less and less an 
affair of the mtellect alone, and more and more an affoir of the 
whole personality, and to be, in fact, a kind of trust. It is no 
longer a matter merely of giinng .assent to the truth of proposi- 
tions; it is a matter of placing honourable reliance in a Reality 
which claims our loyalty. 

Here then we come upon the crux of the whole matter: the 
certitude oj science dijfers jrom the certitude of religion in that 
the former proceeds primarily from the intellect but the latter 
from the personality as a whole. Nothing, in fact, could be 
clearer than that the “saving faith” of which the traditional 
theology discoursed was never conceived of as a purely intel- 
lectual quantity It is quite true tipjtr rationalism has, during 
more than one heyday of its infiuencc, almost succeeded in 
making sveh savmg faith appear identical with the intellectual 
acceptance of doctrinal formulas But, first, not even ration- 
alism has ever been able entirely to obscure the fact that the 
will has some part to play in the matter also; and secondly, 
when we push our enquiries backward to the days when ration- 
alism was not, the part played by the will becomes abundantly 
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plain In the Christianity of St Paul there is no doubt already 
present some trace of admixture with Greek (and more particu- 
larly, with Stoic) rationalism, so that when we read (as in the 
^ sixteenth chapter of The Acts of the Apostles), “Beheve on the 
Lord Jesus Christ 'and thou shalt be saved,” we are in great 
doubt as to whether this Tiehef’ is mtended to mean (1) credence 
in the historical facts of His life, death, and especially of His 
resurrection, or (2) acceptance of some transcendent view about 
His Person — His Messiahship or Godhead, or (3) a personal trust 
in Him, like to the trust that His Gahlean disciples had in Him 
in the days of His flesh The fact is that it means all three, but 
that the last-mentioned meaning is the most deep-seated and the 
most inclusive ^ And when we take one step back from St Paul 
to the teaching of Jesus Himself, all doubt disappears No word 
seems to have been oftener in our Lord’s mouth than this word 
'faith,’ yet it is as plain as possible that for pim its primary 
meaning was not credence but rather reliance What Jesus meant 
by faith m God was the willmgness to cast oneself without fear 
upon His love When He required such faith of His followers* 
His appeal was never merely to their perspicacity or to their 
power of understanding, but rather to their loyalty. Of course 
it is true that in such reliance an element of credence is expbcitly 
or implicitly contained We cannot put our trust in a God whom 
we do not beheve to exist and to be worthy of the confidence we 
place in Him. But the point to be grasped is that this credence 
grows out of the rehance rather than is its sole source. The psy- 
chological order of events is not that we first, by purely mtel- 
leotual paths of discovery, reach the certainty of God’s ex- 
istence and worthiness to be trusted, and then put our trust in 
Him and live our fives accordingly Bather is it that out of a 
certain kmd of living, and a certam attentiveness to the deeper 
significance of such fivmlT’there grows up m our hearts a loyal 
and steadfast trust in that Beahty withm which our lives are set, 
and then we see that withm such trust is latently and germmally 
contained an acceptance of the propositions (let us say) that 
God exists and that He is good. To ihe great Greek tradition in 
our Western theology we entirely owe our present ability to draw 

■ Worth roadlnB Is W, H P, Hatch, The Pauline Idea of Fatih (Harvard TTnlr. 
Press. 1017). 
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forth this latent clement of intellectual credence into the full 
daylight of explicit consciousness; but ■where that tradition very 
senouky erred, and led to rationalism, ivas in the tendency it 
shoTved from the first to become so preoccupied ivith the intel-. 
lectual implications as to lose sight of their practical roots We 
have here done our best to make good this defect and, while 
bringmg the intellectual implications of faith into the clearest 
possible focus, to remember that in their oripn they are more 
than merely intellectual and are, in fact, moral, hanng then- 
real fans et ongo in the active powers of character and person- 
ahty. The faith which is rclipon is not in itself an assent to 
propositions but is, in words of Herrmann’s, “nothing else than 
trust in persons and in the powers of personal life.”^ 

Closely allied to the utterly false \new that faith has to do 
•with probabihty is the prevaihng tendency' to speak of it as an 
hypothesis. Support for this tendency may be found in many of 
the best contemporary ■writers,- yet it cannot be regarded as 
f other than seriously misleading Faith may indeed be desenbed 
as a choice between two alternatives, but to describe it as a 
“choice of the nobler hypothesis” is to suggest a false parallel 
with what is knoivn to experimental science by that name And 
in particular it is to raise, m a way that is surely confusing, the 
issue of verification. It is sometimes said that the hyTiothesis 
of faidi, which in its beginning is but the drawing of a bow at a 
venture, is afterwards progressively and c-qierimentally verified 
in the course of prolonged religious experience,® 

Yet in what sense is it true that we are ever able, in this life 
of ours, to verify our religious beliefs? We do, or ought to, be- 
come surer of them as the days go by, as our axpericnce grows in 
depth and breadth; and -we may justly hope that in the days to 
come they may become still more firmly established in our minds 
and qiirits But the process wherebj^hey thus become strength- 
ened and secured is in no way different from that whereby they 
were first suggested. T\Tiat happens is only that our discernment 
becomes surer, not that it is superseded by the discover}' of en- 
dence of a director kind. In rehgjon it is never given to us to 

• Cmmunton irlOi God, Eng transi , p 22S 

• CTi (7 ■ TV R Inge, Outspo}^ 2^*zavs, W Fcrire, p icn Sir Henrv Jones A 
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turn our eyes upon the object of our belief, as Adams and Lever- 
rier turned theirs upon the Neptune they had already guessed to 
be there, in such a way as to silence all doubts and all objec- 
„tions forever. "I only know,” wrote James Martineau at the 
^ extreme end of a long hfe of faith, “that duty and love look 
' more divine, and the spiritual life more immortal, than when I 
spoke of them with less expenence.”^ And that is all that 

15 ever given to us to know To the veiy end the facts of hfe 
remain capable, from a stnctly theoretical pomt of view, of 
two opposite mterpretations The man of faith is more and more 
enabled to see in them the wise dispensation of a God Who makes 
all fhmgs work together for good, but the very facts that im- 
press him as most notably showmg forth the loving disciphne of 
a Heavenly Father may easily enough appear to the unbebever 
to pomt to a (hrectly opposite conclusion ‘ It is true that the 
apologists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were in 
the habit of endeavourmg to cbnch matters in favour of Chris- 
tianity by appealmg to the ‘miracles’ embedded in its sacred 
wnt; but nowadays the presence of these mcidehts in the record? 

16 more commonly felt as an obstacle than as an aid to nascent 
belief; so that Rousseau could cry m 1763 . “Otez les miracles de 
iTSvangile, et toute la terre est aux pieds de Jesus-Chnst We 
have learned that it is only to -a faith akeady firmly ^stabhshed 
that such miracles really become credible, and that “eveiy expe- 
nence of miracle presupposes faith”^ rather than is presupposed 
by it. 'If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead Thus faith 
IS never superseded m our earthly hfe “At present we only see 
the bafflmg reflections in a mirror.”^ 

And indeed to faith’s own eye this very fact, far from remam- 
ing a groimd of bitterness or of despair, comes sooner or later to 

> Soe Friiiele-FatUson's essay on Martisoau In The PhUosophieat Sttdlca!t, p 82 
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appear as a characteristic and very gracious factor of the divine 
discipline. Is it not a good and salutary thing that there should 
thus be room in our lives for loyal trust? Is this not after all a 
better training for our qiints than if God had given us a sign, 
quite palpable and matter-of-fact, which he who runs mightreadf* 
Should we not be buying very dearly the delight of shutiing the 
sceptic’s mouth and calling dunce to the atheist, if we bought it 
at a price which put faith altogether out of work and made the 
soul’s voyagmgs as safe and unadventurous as if it had stayed at 
home? ITiere has always been in mankind’s rebgious quest, as 
there was to Browning’s Paracelsus, 

“ just so much of doubt 
As bade me plant a surer foot upon 
The sun-road . ” 

The note of it runs throu^ all the rehgions of the world as a 
haunting minor strain, plaintive enough at times, but on the 
whole contnbutmg to their human sincenty and ethical depth, 
tand makmg them (as we cannot but believe) a sweeter music in 
the ears of the Most High So it must always be on earth One 
day, perhaps, we shall know even as we are known. But now 
we know m part only, and now abidetb faith, hope, love, these 
three. And the only thmg in the world that is greater and more 
beaufaful than faith and hope is the love from which they spring 



CHAPTER Vm 
THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 
I 

Wh must now concern ourselves with the place occupied by 
the conception of God in the rebgious outlook Hitherto we 
have been for the most part content to descnbe the object of 
rebgious belief, in the most general and non-committal way 
possible, as an ‘order’ or, at most, as a ‘power’ that makes for 
the mamtenance of value But it is now high time to raise the 
further question whether such an order or power can be con- 
ceived impersonally or whether it mevitably carries with it the 
thought of a supreme Soul which is its soiuse 
If we consult the history of rebpons, we shall find this ques-* 
tion answered with a very impressive unammity There is 
little or no doubt in the world’s mmd on this vital issue 
No matter what part of the map we turn to, we shall discover 
that man has apparently found it impossible in the long run to 
conceive of the real order as bemg "a well of value without Imut” 
and a true home for his spint except by supposmg it to be under 
the control of a spintual Being or Bemgs. The testunony of his- 
torical religion as a whole would be truly expressed by saying 
that an impersonal or non-spintual moral order must be regarded 
as a contradiction in terms, and that, even if it were conceivable, 
it would not properly satisfy the rebgious need of man 
When, however, we claim that historical rehgion pomts m no 
uncertain way to the neees?^ly of the conception of God for the 
maintenance of a religious outlook, we must not be taken as 
meamng that this conception was fully present in rebgion from 
the very begmnmg In studymg any evolutionary process such 
as that with which we have here to do, it is important that we 
should determme not merely what elements have persisted in it 
iiTinhflTigpfl from its begmnmg to its end but also what direction 
its development has followed and to what final consummation it 

281 
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seems to lead up. What we are here claiming is only that behef 
in God is apparently an essential part of eveiy religion that has 
reached a ceitam stage— and that a very early stage— in its de- 
velopment. Whether the same thing can be afBrmed of the most 
rudimentary forms of rehgion with which we have any kind of* 
acquaintance is a question by itself, and one to which we must 
first devote some separate attention, though we do so with a keen 
sense of the obscurity of the re^on which we are here for a mo- 
ment entenng 

A generation ago this question too would have been answered 
imhesitatmgly in the affirmative; for it was then the almost 
unanimous opmion of anthropologists that belief in the ex- 
istence of superhuman spirits is nothing less than the original 
seed out of which all later rehgion has evolved. It was held that 
the mind of primitive man was entirely dominated by the ani- 
mistic tendency, i e , the tendency to refer all that happens, even 
in external nature, to the agency of spirits. Of recent years, 
however (as we have already had occasion to note^), the p,rimi- 
'tive nature of this tendency has been widely called in ques- 
tion. To begin with, certam weighty considerations have been 
brought forward to indicate the presence of something like a 
‘preonimistic’ stage in the development of human mentahty. It 
has been suggested by Mr. Marett that animism proper was 
preceded by what would more correctly be called ammatim, 
and this suggestion has been taken up by many other wnters, 
includmg M. Durkheun. The distmction here hinted at is be- 
tween the idea that there are personally conceived spirits behind 
nature and the simpler and (as it would seem) more primitive 
idea that nature is itself alive. Before men began to say that 
there was a spirit in the stone, they said that the stone was a 
hvmg thmg; or, as the distinction has been translated by Ger- 
man writers, they said it was belebt^heloie the}’’ began to say it 
was beseelt - Moreover, these wnters claim that what was im- 
portant for religion was neither that things were ahve — ^"there is 

1 See above, pp 187 f 
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obviously,” says Mr Marett, "nothing in the least supernatural 
in being merely ahve”-* — ^nor tiiat they had a soul, for that also 
would not of itself give them any reli^ous standing, but rather 
the kind of hfe or soul they had. Smce we have repeatedly had 
'occasion to emphasise the fact that there is nothing to arouse 
rehgious feeling in the mere thought of hving beings whose power 
is greater than man’s, we need not further dwell upon it now. 
But it is at least worthy of note that recent mquines into the 
hfe of certam veiy pmmtive tribes, and most notably of the 
native tribes of Central Austraha, have brought to hght the fact 
that these tribesmen, while beheving in the existence of spirits 
and profes^g themselves to be aware of their location, yet do 
not in any way associate or connect them with their religious ob- 
servances Here then we seem to have religion and ammism ex- 
istmg side by side but not yet related to one another, makmg it 
more difScult than ever for us to regard the belief m spmtual 
eidstences as containing in itself the real root of the religious 
consciousness. 

Where then, among the beliefs of these pmmtive peoples, id* 
that root to be found? Contemporary authorities are largely in 
agreement m holdmg that it is to be found in the conception of 
mana Mana is a Melanesian word very widely in use among 
the islanders of the Pacific, and signifying supernatural power, 
force, or influence A wamor may have mana and be victorious 
thereby, or his battle-axe may have it and so put power m his 
hands. There may be mana in a tree, in a fetich, m a song 
Words closely equivalent in meanmg are to be found in the lan- 
guages of almost all primitive peoples; the Central Australian 
tnbes say chvnnga, the Malays say perooK, the Sioux Indians 
say uoakanda, the Iroquois say orenda, the Algonqums say moni- 
tou, and so forth, and in each case the word seems to occupy the 
same central position 6f .the earliest known form sf religion 
we accordingly find M. Durkheim saying; 

“We are now in a better position to understand why it has been im- 
possible to define rehgion by the idea of mythical personahties, gods or 
spmts, it IS because this way of representing religious things is m no 
way inherent m their nature What we find at the ongm and basis of 
reh^oua thought are not determined and distinct objects and bemgs pos- 

< Muett, Tht Thresholi of Selif/lon, Scd ed . p 117r 
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aiwCTTig a sacred character of themselves, they are powers, 

npoTiymouB forces . . . whose nmpersonality is strictly comparable to 
that of the’phsracal forces whose manifestations the sciences of nature 
study.”* 

"Without committing ourselves to the rest of what M. Durk- 
h eim says m this context, or even to all his language in this 
passage, we may accept his main contention that it is posable 
to penetrate backward to a rudimentary form of rehgion in 
■which the Power whose aid the ntual invokes has not yet come 
to be conceived of as a spintual bemg. 

Nevertheless, this important fact haiung been noticed, our 
next observation must be that this order of things does not long 
prevail. Indeed the very next step that human religion seems 
everywhere to take is precisely the appropriation of the animistio 
tendency to its own use. The thought of mana comes to be closely 
associated with behef in spints, and so gods come into being. 
So far as the present state of research is able to inform us, mati- 
^ kind’s earliest gods are spirits who are conceived as possessing, 
[iflnd bemg the sources of, mana, and who for that reason come to 
I' be venerated and to have a place in religious ceremonials 
M. Durkhmm's admission of tins fact is on the whole rather 
grudgmg, so that it is difficult to escape the impression that he is 
allowmg his o'wn militant antispiritualism to prejudice his his- 
toncal judgment He 'wntes: 

“In this work of elaboration, the idea of the soul has undoubtedly played 
an important part it is through it that the idea of personahly has b^ 
mtroduced mto the domam of reh'gion But it is not true that, as the the- 
orists of animism mamtam, it contains the germ of the whole rehgion 
lirst of all, it presupposes the notion of mana or the totemic principle of 
which it is only a special form . . . The idea of the soul has merely 
served to direct the mythological imagmation in a new way and to sug- 
gest to it constructions of a new sort But the matter for these concep- 
tions has been taken, not from the represeq^tion of the soul but from 
the reservoir of the anonymous and diffitsed forces which constitute the 
original foundation of reh^on The creation of mythical personahties has 
only beenoanother way of thinlong of these essential forces 

That the germ of primitive religion is to be looked for not in 
the belief in spirits but in the conception of a supernatural 
potency that may be called to man’s aid — so much we have al- 

> Blmmtam Foma of the Beliolous Life, Ens transl , p SOO 
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ready sufficiently jnEdsted upon. The mono-theoiy of the ongin 
of religion is, indeed, superior to the animistic theory precisely 
because the notion of value, on winch we have been led to place 
BO much weight, is imphcitly present in the idea of viana, while 
It is absent from the mere idea of a soul as such.^ But where we 
feel bound to disagree with M Durkheim is in his undisguised 
imphcation that it was by an historical accident (and an un- 
toward accident at that) that human piety ever came to be as- 
sociated with the spiritualistic outlook at all The truth seems 
to be, on the contrary, that religion has everywhere seized the 
earhest possible opportumty of becommg spiritualistic, and has 
become more and more purely spintualistic as time has gone by. 
At a very early stage in the rehpous development of all the 
higher cultures, mana apparently came to be interpreted in defi- 
nitely psychic terms, and there is no forward step in the history 
of world-rehpon that is now more firmly consolidated than this 
one Once the notion of the soul is developed and the belief m 
spiritual existences estabhshed, mana cannot in the long run be 
kept dissociated from them The association may be, as the evi-* 
dence from Central Austraha seems to show, somewhat tardy in 
accqmphshing itself, but m the end its accomphshment is inevita- 
ble For before long man comes to see that the powers be has 
been in the habit of ascribing to mana are powers which only a 
smiL can possess ^ 
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There is, however, one apparent exception to the universalify 
of bebef in God among the higher religions of the world. As is 
well known, gods have no place in ‘original’ Buddhism as first 
preached by Gautama This phenomenon of an advanced re- 
hgion without a Deity is so perplexing to the student of human 
rehgion as a whole that a large number of authorities go so far 
as to deny that ‘onginal’ Buddhism is properly to be called a 
rehgion at all.^ What Gautama taught, they say, was not a 
rehgion, but an essentially non-rehgious philosophy of life which 
m itself was largely of an academic nature and unsuited to be- 
come the foimdation of a wide national movement. There is not 
a little to be said in support of this view. To begin with, it is cer- 
tainly true that Gautama did not intend to found a new re- 
lipon. What he did was to establish within the general frame- 
work of Brahmanisiic chdlisation and religion a new order of 
mendicant monks. The purpose of the order was the salvation 
oof the indi^^dual’s own soul by the individual’s own efforts. 
Self-sufficiency was the ke)'-note of the new teaching, and hence 
no help was to be looked for from divine beings Gautama did 
not deny the existence of the gods of Brahmanism, but be taught 
that man could not really solve his hfe-problem by worshippmg 
them, and so he discouraged his disciples from indulging in the 
practice of prayer or ritual. The gods, indeed, seemed to hun to 
be faced with the same need of salvation that men are faced 
with, and he would recommend to them also the way of salva- 
tion he had discovered. That way consisted in betaking oneself 
to three “places of refuge from the chain of causation,” the 
Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha — ^the Master, the doctrine, 
and the monastic rule. Such was the outlook of ori^al or ‘Hi- 
nayana’ Buddhism. But it is to be noVid that this was not the 
Buddhism which swept so victoriously over Eastern Asia, and 
which w§ meet in all these lands to-day. Those who are expert 
in this region of learning tell us that the pure self-sufficiency of 
Gautama’s own outlook began almost immediately, within the 
order founded by him, to be modified in the direction of some de- 


* Cy . « a . TidCr Elements of Ou Seiena of JtclWon, vol I, p 12S, vol, n, p lOlj 
Meuda, Bistort/ of llellflont, p 37B 
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pendence upon Divine aid. And the Buddbiem whicb has been 
a power in later history, and which is potent in the world to-day, 
is “Mahayana’ Buddhism, which has gods galore Not only have 
Jhe old gods been largely remstated, but Buddha himself and the 
many Buddhas have become objects of worship Here is a con- 
vement summary from a standard text-book 

“Of the mulbtude of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which are known to 
every vanety of Buddhism, a lai|;e number have come, in Mahayana, to 
be regarded as genume deities. is e^cially true of the five spmtual 
Buddhas ‘of meditation and contemplation,' the Dhyani-buddhas, and the 
sons bom from them by emanstian, the Dhyani-bodhisattvas It is fur- 
ther taught that every Buddha which appears m the world of men has his 
heavenly, divine Original, his Dhyam-buddha together with its Dhyani- 
bodhisat^ Thus the Dhyam-buddha of the historical Gautama Buddha 
is called Amitabha And his Dhyani-bodhisattva is stDl more important 
and wdl-known under the name of Avalobtesvara . . t e , “he who 
graciously looketh down upon men ’ This is the mest popular deity of 
Mahayana, and is called upon, and gives his help, in every time of need, 
when all hope fails ... He is the national god of Tibet In Chirm, 
owing to his kmd-heartedness, he has become a woman and appears as 
the goddess of happmess, Kwanym— m Japanese, Kwannon— m pictures 
that resemble the hladonna with the Child Furthermore, all Buddhas, 
includmg the Dhyam-Buddhas, are brought together as revelatory forma 
or emanations of the one eternal God, Adibuddha — the Prune Buddha 
To aU these divme bemgs, which Mahayana has assimilated from the 
popular rehgion, and to which are added also female figures like the god- 
dess Tara . . . pious worship and devotion are directed Buddhism is 
in its own nature self-redemption, the Buddhist himself wins the battle 
and has no god to thank for anything at all He wins it through knowl- 
edge and renunciation. But now a revolution takes place. Bhakti, faith, 
devotion make enby into Mahayana Buddha is to be loved and wor- 
shipped . . . In place of self-redemption there appears the self-surrender 
of the utterly helpless soul to a God 

Buddhism as we now know it, Iherefore, so far from being god- 
less, seems to be only too well suppbed with deities, and it 
may very reasonably b? argued that, unless this development had 
taken place, Buddhism could never have become a widely ac- 
cepted national rebgion And with hardly less justice it may 
be affirmed that not until this development began was it a re- 
ligion m the proper sense at all For it is to be noted that we 
have here to do not with a faith and a worship that are directed 
towards some kind of impersonal Divine Reabty but vnth a phi- 

1 Tlele-SGderblam, Kmpmilitm in Jltllglpmitnhlcfitr, B AuB , pp 203-264, 
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loEophy of bfe from -which, logically enough, faith and -worship 
are as notably absent as are personal deities Tlie Hinayana 
Buddhist puts no trust in the real order of things and refuses to 
believe that even in the last resort that order is in any -wise goodj 
and thus his doctrine is difficult, from any point of -view, to em- 
brace -withm the -view of the essence of religion vhich we have 
defended in this work. We need not, perhaps, commit ourselves 
to the dogmatic statement that the teaching of Gautama is in no 
sense to be regarded as religious in character. But we can claim 
that in endeavouring to dispense with faith in God and with the 
sense of dependence upon Him it was departing from the univer- 
sally established traditions of human reli^on in a way the im- 
stable eccentricity of which finds an eloquent commcntarj' in its 
own later histoiy. “The religious significance of Buddhism,” 
Dr. Esthn Carpenter has said, “lies in the fact that a scheme 
of thou^t which began by rejecting all ontological ideas found it 
necessary to admit them,”^ If once, in manlund’s story, a great 
popular leader made bold to propose a way of salvation in which 
Cod played no part, his followers were quick to make good so 
glaring an omission. And as for the point which we arc in this 
chapter more immediately concerned to establish— that reality 
cannot be conceived as a value-conseiwing order unless it be 
under spiritual control, the case of Buddhism tends rather to 
confirm than to destroy such a contention. For it was precisely 
because Gautama was -without faith in the ultimate goodness of 
reality that he felt no need to introduce into his teaching the 
thou^t of God. / 

What has been said of Buddhism seems to apply also to the 
relipon of the Jains Jainism was founded by an older contem- 
porary of Gautama called Mahavira, and is therefore the elder 
of the two movements by one generation; but it has never at- 
tracted a large body of followers. Likif Buddhism it was orig- 
inally intended merely as a reform, and the aim of Mahawa, 

e 

^BiaShUm and ChristianUjf (1924), pp Til-vlil Cf Dr P. B Jcvons In lUccnt 
Derelopments in Europsan Thought (ed F. S Marvin), p 84“ “Buddhism is a radb- 
tlon from the common centre, the heart of man. though It radiates in a direc- 
tion very different from that followed by any other rcU^on. The direction is Indeed 
one whidh. as the history of leli^on chows, Jt has been imposslblo for mnn long to 
follow, for, wherever Buddhism has boon c^abllshed, It relapsed • and tho Buddha, 
who strove to divert men from inayer and from tho worship of gods, has himself bo- 
come a god to whom prayer ond worship arc addressed 
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Gmerally ^ea^, the impression made upon us by ongmal 
Budd^am and ongmal Jamism « that they represent more than 
anj^ng else, mdmdual aberrations of a somevriiat academic 
kmd Tntbm the general and age-long tradition of Hi nd u rebgion 


m 

It may thus be confidently asserted that our race as a irhole 
has found it impossible to maintam a rehgious outlook apart 
from behef in God Men have been unable to conceive of reality, 
as in any way “contmuous with tbeir moral consciousness,” or 
to reabse their own ethical oneness with it, except by believing it 
to be under spintual control. But now, can we say why they 
have felt that the two things must go together? Can we see rea- 
son in their apparent insistence that there cannot be value with- 
out spirit, or morahty without personality? 

Assuredly we can, and that without much difficulty. Indeed 
the question would for most of us have been an idle one were it 
not that our modem age has witnessed a number of strangely 
persistent attempts to find an intermediate hBltmg-placc in 
'the conception of a purely impersonal moral order, r. c, in an 
arrangement of things wbch should in some way be self-sus- 
tauung rather than imijpr the active direction of an mtelhgent 
agent The parent of all such attempts is what Browning, m 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology, calls “Fichte’s clever cuj; at God 
Himself,” an account of which was given in an earlier chapter" 
“There is no ground in reason,” said Fichte, "for going beyond 
the moral world-order and, by means of an inference from effect 

1 Oofeo Suim, cools I, Iwwre III, Iffison 3. » translated to iho tenth toliaae ot 
the American edition of The Sacrei Hoots <f the Eoji 
•See above, PC 278 f 
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to cause, assuming further a Particular Being as the cause of this 
order.” To state the matter thus is, however, to introduce un- 
necessaiy comphcation into tlie question. For the point at issue 
is not really whether we can or cannot rest content in the concep- 

■ tion of a moral order without pij-ing into the ‘cause’ of it; buf 
rather whether in saying that an order is moral -ne are not at the 

■ game time saying that it is under intelligent control. 

' It is this question which mankind has answered inth so im- 
presavely unanimous an aflmnati\e Morality being essentially 
a function of spirit, a moral order has alwavs, and rightly, been 
taken without further ado to mean a spiritually directed order. 
If we have any doubts in the matter, surely we need do no more 
than agam remind ourselves what a moral world-order really 
means — ^that is to say, what character we are ascribing to the 
universe when we affirm it to be, in its ultimate constitution, con- 
tinuous with our consciousness of the Good At the \ ery lowest 
we are ascribing to it the ability to consen'c what is valuable 
But plainly it cannot consen*e what is valuable unless it be alive 
*10 the value of it; unless, that is, it be sensitive to differences of 
value and disvalue. There you have just what matters most to 
religion— that the balances in which all things are finally weighed 
should be sensitive to the subtlest moral distinctions, that they 
should record with infallible disenmmation the finest and most 
mward fruits of spiritual development If tlic fund of pow er "that 

^ moves the sun and the other stars” is of such a nature as not 
to be alive to every tenderest nuance of upnghtness and purity 
m the interior motivation of our conduct, then this is no moral 
universe and religion is an empty dream. Thus the question is: 
Can anjdhing less than mind, soul, spirit be thus alive and thus 
sensitive? And to that there can be only oncvinswcr We mi^t 
indeed almost say that mentality means awareness of value. 
Sensitiveness to precisely such things m, moral distinctions— the 
power "to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and eril” — ^is 
what we«take to be the main function of mentahty in its highest 
ranges When I say^ that the biped X possesses mentality, my 
only evidence for the katement is the discovery that he is sensi- 
tive or responsive to certain situations in certain ways; and simi- 
larly if we have ground for beb'eving that ultimate reality is 
sensitive to certain things, we are justified m affirming the pres- 
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ence of mentality here also. It is only to epint that the beauty 
of goodness can in any wise be apparent It is only personahty 
that can appreciate character If a material or less-than-mental 
order could be sensitive to the finest fruits of spiritual develop- 
ment, then mmd vould be vnthout excuse for its existence; for 
all it does or knows would have been done as well and known as 
fully without its aid 

There seems no question that this is why rehgion and spiritu- 
alism formed so early an alliance with one another and have ever 
since made common cause against all attempts to conceive the 
universe on anything like matenahstic Imes Smce the question 
was first raised in its mind, mankmd has always felt Wrongly 
that there is no hope in the world if there be no God in it; which 
is to say that naught but doom awaits the thmgs we most care 
for, unless the ultimate fund of power in the imiverse be vested 
m a Moral Intelhgence^ 

We may therefore make bold to state the case in the broadest 
possible way and say that the most vital needs of rehgion cannot 
conceivably be satisfied by any^mg lees than the Living God* 
It is only with Spirit that our spirits can be one, or that we can 
have any measure of spintual communion. Whatever more God 
may be than amoral personahty, He cannot, if our finite person- 
alities are not to be spiritually homeless, be any less The many 
attempts that have been made, under stress of a variety of philo- 
sophical preconceptions, to conceive of God as a mere 'immanent^- 
puiposiveness' or an ‘eternally vahd scheme of logical relations' 
would, even if they were not for the most part Belf-Etultif3dng in 
themselves, one and all come to grief on the fact that they would 
make personal religion, in any high form of it, impossible. For 
the historical development of rehgion has not been in the direc- 
tion of a more abstract and impersonal conception of deity but 
rather in the direction ef a more living, more approachable, and 
more intimately knowable God— the God of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the 'God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ 

I This Is as tms of the earliest beginnings of belief in gods ns It is of our own faith 
to-dar* As one author, miting of these earliest beginnings, says. *'Tho impnlso to 
glvo gods personal forms and attributes Is the conseQuence of the desire to conserre 
desirable human and moral <tuaUties. It Is possible to think of rain or sun* 

ghino as con se rred br transcendent material objects. But wisdom* knowledge of the 
fot ur e, braTGrr, lore. pitr. and Ube qualities c^d only be thought ta be conserred 
by gods wrho possessed these qualitioe thems^veu ** {IT E Wright, A Students 
PMtosophV of SeUffion (1922). pp 63-^} 
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Here then we have the only true religious argument for the 
Being of God Other arguments, as we had occasion to notice at 
the beginning of our study, have been proposed; but so far as 
they have not been in the end reducible to this one, they have 
seemed to labour under the double disadvantage of being Tod 
hazardously gieculative in character and of bearing little dis- 
cernible relation to the actual insights which have guided Iiis- 
torical religion This is why men first came to believe in gods, 
this is why they have always believed in them, this is why we 
to-day still believe in God, and this is the only good argument 
we can advance in support of our belief in Him; namely, that in 
the last resort it is only in a Dh-inely controlled universe, and 
indeed in actual personal communion with the Divine, that up- 
rightness and honour and self-denying love, and all the things 
which really count, can hve and grow and find their full fruition 
and be reabsed in their deepest meanmg 


f IV 

One question of major importance remains to be discussed. In 
what relation are we to conceive God, the supreme and nll- 
directmg Spirit of the universe, to stand to our own spirits? Is 
God just another person, distinct from my own self-hood, with 
Whom I can enter into intercourse in much the same way as I 
can enter into intercourse with another human being? Or is Ho 
rather the Universal Spint in Whom we all "live and move and 
have our being,” Whose life I feel coursing through me, and of 
Whom my self-hood, for all its apparent sclf-containcdncss, is in 
some sort a part or a mode? To employ an analogy which Aris- 
totle long ago introduced into the theological classroom, am I 
related to God as the private soldier in an army is related to the 
general, or am I related to Him rather ^s the private soldier is 
related to the common spint that welds the army into an or- 
ganised unity, its volonte generalc, its espnt de corps? 

We can do no more in this place than indicate in the most gen- 
eral way the lines along which we must look for an answer to 
this great question In attempting to do this, however, we must 
be particularly careful not to stait out from any ready-made 
philosophical theory. If we are wise, we shall not think of de- 
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ciding this issue in the hght of a world-view already adopted, 
but rather keep our adoption of any definite world-view in abey- 
ance until this pnor issue has been decided by an appeal to ihe 
ordinaiy sources of religious insight and discernment 
’^Tf we make such an appeal, we can hardly avoid coming to the 
conclusion that neither of the suggested alternatives can be em- 
braced to the entire exclusion of the other, we must m some de- 
gree embrace both. To every true worshipper God is both an- 
other and greater Person and in some sense also the Eternal 
Spirit that moves, in scant or in satiafsnng measure, in his own 
heart. He is both the general and the esprit de corps, and the re- 
ligious relation will be in danger of breakmg doira if He be con- 
ceived either as merely the one or as merely the other At the 
same tune it seems almost equally difficult to escape the impres- 
sion that the former of these two aspects of the Divme is for re- 
hgion the more important The otherness of God occupies a more 
prominent place m the mmd of the worshipper than does his 
identity with Hun This is exactly Aristotle’s conclusion, the 
following being his words: •* 

“The question must now be raised in which of two ways the nature of 
the univerae contains the Good and the Highest Good— whether as some- 
thing separate and mdependent, or as its oiganisation In bolh ways, as 
in the case of an army. For the Good m the case of an army is both its 
oigamsation and its general, but the hitter especially— for the existence 
of the general docs not depend on &e organisation, but its organisaiaon 
does depend on him.”* 

■ Probably, the historical beginnings of this two-sidedness in 
our conception of God are to be found in the fact that that 
conception seems, as we have already seen, to have taken its rise 
in a fusion of two ideas, those of mana and of spirit ilfana may 
be taken to represent the element of identity or immanence in 
the religious relation ,It is essentially a pervasive somethmg 
which indwells in things and which may be transfused and com- 
municated from one thing to another Animism, on the other 
hand, may be taken to represent the element of ofliemess or 

< Mclaptisslea, 1076a Contrast (os to tlis relative Importance of tlie two aspects) 
F H BraCloy. Essays on Truth and BealiW, V 433 "Tlio real ptescaco of God's will 
In mine, our actual and literal satisfaction In common, must not In nrty case bo denied 
or Impaired This Is a religious truth far more essential than God’s 'personality,' 
and hence that personaUty must bo formulated, no matter bow InconsistenUy, so as 
to agreo with this truth and to support it.” 
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transcendence It is the on^ both of man's conception of his 
own personabty and of his conception of God as a Person. And 
if it be true that mankind’s first gods were spirits possessed of 
mana, it follows that these nere conceived of as personal beings 
who were nevertheless m some sense immanent in the worshiper: 

There is no later rebgion (with the possible exceptions, abeady 
dealt with, of ‘ori^aV Buddhism and Jainism) in nhich some- 
ftiiTig of both elements may not be discovered dwelling side by 
side. At the same time the measure of the relative prominence of 
the two varies very greatly from one religion to another. Indeed 
there can be bttle doubt that this is the chief respect in which 
the several relipons which stand at what is roughly one and the 
same level of cultural development differ from each other. Tiele, 
who holds that the reb^ous history' of our race shows not only 
different stages but also different ‘directions’ of development, 
^ves central importance to the great ramiffcation of rebgion into 
the theocratic and the theantkropic typos The former stresses 
the supremacy and transcendency of God over the world, the 
latter the unity of God with the world and especially with man 
Semitic religion is charactenstically theocratic; Arj'an religion 
is characteristically theanthropic 1110 contrast is worked out by 
the Dutch scholar in great fulness and with great Icammg, but 
here we wish only to hint at the further ray of light which later 
researches seem to some to have thrown on the historical ori^s 
of the distinction which he did so much to bring into prominence. 
In the theanthropic group of religions the present-day historian 
is likely to see the mana-Clement in religion taking precedence 
over the animistic element, whereas in the theocratic group he 
will see the latter taking precedence over the former. In the con- 
ception of Brahman, which has been called the watchword of 
Indian cUihzation, we may perhaps be said to reach the highest 
point of the more or less one-sided ei'oliition of the mana-con- 
ception; while in the Mosiac Yahweh, which occupies an almost 
similar position in the Semitic development, we have the concep- 
,tion of personal Spirit in its most noteworth}’ form. “Remark- 
ably enough,” writes Archbishop Soderblom, than whom nobody 
has done better work along this hne of inquiry, “Moses received 
his new and all-transforming certamty of the nature of God 
under the veil of an animistic God-form.”^ 

^ ‘ilsj ITcrtffn Goliaglaulms. p 870. 
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Yet however wide may be the gulf Eeparating Brahman from 
Yahweh, jt is quite clear that the former can no more be said to 
represent a purely immanental conception of God than the latter 
rai^be said to represent a purely transcendent conception. Tielc 
is*quite clear on this pomt "All lehgions,” he tells us, "are nec- 
essanly botli theauthropic and theocratic” to some extent, and 
“a rehgion entirely destitute of one of these elements would not 
be truly a rehgion at all,” “We therefore only mean that one of 
the two famihes develops more in the theocratic, the other more 
m the theanthropic direction He adds that the two streams of 
development become fully confluent m histoncal Chnstiamty. 
“While Buddhism has reached the extreme limit m the thenn- 
thropic direction . . . and while Islam in its most fatabstic 
monotheism represents the extremest theocracy, . . . Chnstian- 
ity umtes the two opposite doctnnes of transcendency and im- 
manency by its ethical conception of the Fatherhood of God 
which embraces both the exaltation of God above man and man’s 
relationship with God 

As for ourselves, we seem, bound by our own reflection to' 
come to the same conclusion to which the religious history of our 
race thus points us We must conceive God both as transcendent 
and as also, in some real sense, immanent m our own qiints and 
wills. There is among us in certain quarters at the present tune'- 
a tendency to think that the needs of rehgion may be satisfied 
by behef in a God Who is but the vital pnnciple, the elan vital, ^ 
by which all thmgs hve, or at most but tiie will to goodness that 
moves in some measure within all our hearts It may well be 
that such a conception is able to call forth from the human heart 
a certam feeble religious response, but it cannot be too strongly 
said that it is rather in the opposite direction that the histoncal 
development of the rehgious consciousness points us. As has been 
• 

' Elemenu of the Science of Beliglon, vpl 1, pp 1708 sederblom makes the point 
no less emphatically On tho one band he writes "BekanntUch tritt Brahman auch 
als gCttUches Wesen (hlhskul ), ala Fecson suT ” (Op ell , p S79 ) An^on the other 
hand “Welter daif nlcht Tergossen irerdon, was die mosalscbo Offenbamns 
dem MacbtbegrUr entnonunon hat Klrcmids crfnhrcn die Macht-iraliniclmiuns 
nnd der Tabnschrecken olne so strengo und fOiditerUche Fortbildung trie Im Mo* 
salsmus mit selnem Cherem” (p 321) For an nnusually emphatic statement of the 
theanthropic or Immanental tendency present in early Semitic religion olongsldo of Its 
prenlllng theocracy, see Bobertson Ssdtb, The BeUgion of the Semilei, 2nd ed., pp 
dSff 

> Op ctl., Tol. I, P 203 
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said already, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Chnst was 
a Bemg wth Whom it was possible to have the most intimately 
personal relations, as of father and child. Nor can this be in any 
way surpnsmg to us; for it is difficult to see how a purely jm- 
manent God can meet the characteristic need of reh^on at aUT 
.We need God pnmanly— in figures made famous by the singers 
/ of Israel— as a refuge and a strength, a high tower, a rock that is 
higher than ourselves; as One who can do for our values what we 
ourselves cannot do for them; as One altogether greater and 
stronger and wiser than we aie. A questionnaire which was once 
sent to Wilham James contained this query: “Do you accept 
God not so much as a real existent Bemg, but rather as an ideal 
to live by?” And James, with unerrmg judgment, wrote this an- 
swer. “More as a powerful ally of my own ideals.”^ But only a 
transcendent God can be that. 

Are we then, with another group of writers, to deny that there 
is any sense m which God is immanent and to regard Him as a 
Bemg entirely distinct from His human worshippers? This view 
leads us directly to a pluralism which makes the spiritual tmiverse 
compnse, alongside of the Almighty Will of God, the quite in- 
dependent, though weak and unstable, wills of the human species, 
and perhaps of other intelhgent beings hvmg in other parts of 
space Such a conception may seem at first sight capable of 
meetmg our religious need, but fmther thought will show that, 
taken by itself, it cannot do so; for it is difficult to see how on 
such a basis God can be held to have an 3 rthmg directly to do 
with human hfe at all. At most it could be held that He was 
originally responsible for our existence, but that now He leaves 
us entirely to our own devices, to make or mar our souls as we 
ourselves choose. He standing aside from the process meanwhile 
as a sympathetic and anxious Spectator A view of this kind is 
not without its lure, but it is doubtful Vfhether many will care 
to embrace it unless they can add to it some behef in a continu- 
'ous Divine discipline, m providence, in Fatherly care, in “grace 
■ to help m time of need.” We want at least to be assured that God 
has a hand upon our lives But, if we take a purely transcendent 
view of His relation to ourselves, this is precisely what we seem 
to be excluding Some have endeavoured to divide the vicissi- 

‘ ramiliar Lellers 0 } William James, vol n, p 214 
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tudes of bfe into two clearly distinguished categories — ^what a 
man brings on himself by the exercise of his own free will, and 
what is determined for him, will he, mil he, from without, and 
,^hey have declared that whereas the former is altogether our 
own affair, the latter may be regarded as coining from the 'Will 
of God. Yet this dichotomy will not — as Paul and Augustine and 
Aqumas and Luther and Calvin all knew well — ^bear the stram 
of serious reflection. For those elements in my destiny which I 
have not the power tg detenmne for myself are nearly all of 
them in some measure, and many of them entirely, detenmned 
for me by the wills of other men and women Even the fact of 
my birth is wrapped up with the free-will decisions of my par- 
ents; my upbringing and early opportumties are even more 
clearly under the same control, and it may be that my death will 
be by the will of some fellow-man, as it almost certamly will be 
the result of factors for some of which my fellows are m part 
responsible. But if, ee hypathesi, the wills of my fellows are m 
every sense independent of the Will of God, then there seems to 
be practically no room at all in my hfe for the exercise of divme 
Providence and Grace, or indeed of any kind of divme discipline 
and control. And that must surely be taken as a reductio ad vm- 
posszhile of mere transcendency and pluralism. 

Thus the rehgious conception of God (and 'god’ is a word that 
has ng proper use outside the rehgious relation) is by its very 
nature a complex one, and all attempts so to simplify it as to 
bring it into hne with this or that hghtly adopted cosmological 
scheme must in the end meet disaster.^ The Bemg to Whom we 
pray is higher and greater than we, a supreme Soul "Whose ways 
and thoughts are not as the ways and thoughts pf the souls of 
men; and yet we must conceive of Him as workmg in and 
throu^ the souls of men, and of these as havmg their hfe, and 
all that is in them of good, from Hun If there be any truth at 
all in religion, ultimate reahty must be so constituted that both 
sides of this statement are true and (in some fashion ‘hardly to 
be understood by us) cohere together Ultimate Being, that is to 

1 "All siitipliacatlozis of relIrfouB writes Professor A N Whitehead (Re- 

Hgton in the MaUng, Amer ed . p 77), "are shipwrecked upon the rock of the problem 
of evil " And Baron von HDgel writes of “the delicate, dUBcnlt paradox, persistently 
operative In ell UvlnB and untamed Theism ” (Biseyj and Adinssn, Second Series, 
p 139J 
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Bay, must be both personal in its own right and pervaavely 
present in all other persons. Boethius classically de^ed a per- 
son as mturm rationabUis individtta svbstantm — ^'an individual 
substantiation of rational nature.’ Accepting this definitio q_for 
the purpose of the moment, vre should have to say that the God 
of religion must be regarded both as being ‘rational nature’ in 
general and as possessing ‘mdividual’ and ‘substantive’ (as dis- 
tinct from merely adjectival) existence. Sq we are pointed, 
by the direct evidence of religious experience, to the conception 
of an ultimate reahty which is both universal and individual, 
both absolute and personal. And all philosophies which fall short 
of such a conception on the one side '(as do those of Spinoza and 
Hegel) or on the other (as do those of William James and the 
Pragmatic Plurahsts and Mr. H. G. Wells in God the Invisible 
King) are immediately felt by us to be doing less than justice 
to our primaiy religious perceptions. 

To Plato belongs the merit of having first led scientific philos- 
ophy to an awareness of the problem with which theology thus 
presents it; though it is not certain that he ever hunself reached 
a satisfactory solution of it. According to the Socratic-Platonic 
philosophy, the ultimate reahty of thmgs is a hierarchical sys- 
tem of Forms or Ideas or, as we should now say, universals. But 
behind the whole cosmic course of thmgs there is also a supreme 
Soul, God, the motivating cause of the evolutionary process 
{arcke tea kineseos) . It has commonly been supposed that Plato 
identified the God-Soul with that supreme Form in which the 
world of Forms finds it coping-stone, the Form of the Good. But 
some recent writers have vigorously denied this, and have urged 
that Plato conceived of souls in general, and therefore of the 
God-Soul in particular, as occupying a mediating position be- 
tween the world of Forms and the world of sense and change.*^ 
On this view, it is only the Forms which can be said to be im- 
manent in us or of which we can be said to partake (and they are 
immanent also in God and He partakes of them) ; and God is a 
particular Soul Who stands in a purely transcendent relation to 
us, albeit it is He Who holds in existence the temporal system of 
things to which we belong. If this intei^retation of his teaching 

* Cf-^ ^ a ■ John Bnniet, Greek PMlosopfiy Thaks to PlatOt pp« 330^7, A. E. 
Taylor, eirt , "Tbeiam/* in Sneycl 0 / lUk and Sth, 
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be the true one, then certainly “in Plato’s own theology . . . 
God 18 not quite all that the Christian theist has usually meant 
by God.”^ But in either case it is to Plato that the credit must 
gojjir the opening-up of tbs great problem. And as Professor 
Burnet says, "The problem continued to be discussed wherever 
there was living Greek thought. Some later writers regarded the 
Good as the Supreme God and made the Creator of the world 
subordmate to Him, and there were many other attempted solu- 
tions. The difficulty is, in fact, the source of the controverffles 
which were ultimately settled by authority of the Council of 
Nlcaea, though this did not prevent it from continuing to trouble 
the minds of ongmal thinkers.”^ Moreover it is certain that, 
whether or not Plato himself took the final step, it was taken 
very confidently by his immediate successors in the Academy, 
and this tradition contmued until finally the Neo-Platomsts cen- 
tred their whole system on the complete identification of God 
with the Idea of the Good. The trouble \rith a writer like Plo- 
tmus, however, is that in thus holding God to be the ultimate 
and absolute «ahty, he seems largely to lose sight of Ebs per- 
sonality. In becommg identified with the Idea of the Good, God 
ceases to be a Soul. It is thus Only in the pWlosophy of the 
Christian ages, and above all in St Thomas Aqumas, that we 
find the two sides of the truth held together in even balance 


> A. E Tarlor , op cll,p 200 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE CRITERION OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH AND THE 
NATURE OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS 

I 

In the course of the inqumes that lie behind us we have, it is 
to be hoped, gamed a fairly clear conception of that central es- 
sence of rehgion which all rehgious systems have in common 
But, this insight having been reached, and all rehgious systems 
now appealing to us as in their inmost nature united, we 
are stall confronted with the most multifarious and confusing 
divergency in respect of the concrete expression and articulation 
of this common impulse of faith That the Spiritual Power "Who 
controls our destiny is such that we may safely entrust to His 
care the deepest mterests of our bemg— on this, as constituting 
the authentic core of true rehgion, we may now be agreed But to 
every further question that can be put as to how this Power is 
disposed towards us, as to what He requires of us, as to how we 
can best enter mto relations with Him, or as to the nature and 
extent of the help which He may be expected to give us, there 
seems to be an almost inexhaustible number of possible rephes; 
and there is hardly one of these replies that has not, somewhere 
and somewhen, been eagerly canvassed by this or that group of 
our human brethren. How then is the rehgious seeker to make 
his choice? How is he to know which line to follow in develop- 
ing the rudiment of faith that is in him? How is he to decide, 
for instance, between the vastly different conceptions of God (or 
of the gods) represented in such great rival rehgious traditions 
as Hmduism, Islam, and Christiamty? How, e^.'^en, is he to feel 
sure that any of these supposedly Tiigher’ religions represents an 
authentic advance upon those earlier conceptions of God which 
are still to be met with among the simpler-minded peoples? Or, 
if none of these fundamental alternatives causes him any trouble, 
because his thought is working only within the limits of the re- 
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ligious syEtem into he happened to be bom, then how i' 
ho to settle the countless questions of nicer detail that still re- 
main? Hon is a Christian to choose betneen Peter and Paul, 
between Anus and Athanasius, between Calvin and Anninius, 
between Luther and the Pope? Clearly what is needed is some 
cntcnoji by which the lower aUemati\es in religion may be dis- 
tinguished from the higlier Tlie problem of the present chapter 
IS to say what this entenon is 

Very fortunately for the theologian, however, liis task is not 
to invent a criterion, as it were do novo, but rather to bnng to 
light a entenon that is already there The duty of theology, as- 
suredly, is not to provide religion with a new standard of dis- 
cernment, but only to provide it with a clearer understanding of 
the standard which it has been using from the very beginning 
That mankind has always been in possession of some standard 
IS not open to dispute There is no race uhieh has not, ot ever;' 
penod in its history, had to choose between divergent rcligiou* 
beliefs and practices, condemnmg some and cleaving to others; 
nor IS there any race whose religious ideas and practices have not 
been subject to more or less constant change and development 
sprmging from a preference of newer to older forms It might 
perhaps be objected that, though it is ob^^ous that men have al- 
ways used some touchstone for the discernment of religious truth, 
it docs not necessarily follow that they have always used the 
same touchstone or that always and cverjTvhere the forward 
march of religion has been inspired by the same impulse— by the 
same kind of dissatisfaction with the status quo ante. Yet a 
broad view of the history of religion does undoubtedly give us the 
impression that, in the last analysis, this actually is the case 
Individual changes have often been due to accidental causes, and 
of course religion is affected in respect of its more detailed and 
external features by ar large variety of influences, but, broadly 
speaking, it may be said that something of a common motive is 
clearly discernible behind the uholc forward moicmijnt of reli- 
gion in every part of the world If the historian gives ear to the 
arguments put forward on cither side in any great religious de- 
bate, to the arguments used by the prophet to recommend the 
new or by his persecutors to defend the old — or, still better, if he 
uses his historian’s acumen to lay bare the real motives behind 
26 
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the spoken word— he will find Uiat appeal is always made to the 
same general set of considerations And this means that there 
IS imphcitly present in the religious consciousness of man, if only 
we can lay our finger upon it, an active criterion of reh^us 
judgment 

It is matter for surprise that this vitally important question of 
the true cntenon of truth and falsity in religion has so seldom 
engaged the attention of theologians in a systematic way. In this 
respect the study of religion has contrasted very unfavourably 
with the study of morals, for ethical science has long been in the 
habit of placing the question of the cntenon of ethical judgment 
in the very forefront of its inquiry In making this complaint we 
do not, of course, mean that no valuable matenal beanng 6n this 
matter is to be gleaned from the wntings of the best theologians, 
but only that these have not often made it the object of direct 
analytical discussion. 

We may mtroduce what we have ourselves to say in the mat- 
ter by referrmg to a recent statement made regarding it by Mr 
Clement Webb m the last chapter of his Gifford Lectures on God 
and Personality Professor Webb is, in this context, seeking es- 
pecially for a cntenon by means of which we may choose between 
one rehgious system and another, but plainly the cntenon he 
suggests is capable of being extended so as to be the basis of a 
choice between two competing lines of doctrine within a single 
religious system. What he says is this’ 

“What is a suitable cntenon? I think that there is one, but that it is 
easier to apply than to formulate it. Two statements, however, about it 
I would venture to make, which may at first sight appear to contradict 
one another. One of these statements will be that we may n^tly test a 
rehgion by its success m encouraging, and being itself encouraged by, 
moral and mtdlectual progress among its votanes The other statement 
will be that the only true test of the rank of on^rehgion as compared with 
another is to be sought m the greater or less extent to which it axhibits 
the specific nature of Rehgion, and not that of Science or of Morality as 
distinguished from Rehgion 

Elsewhere m the volume this is summed up by saymg that the 
critenon "is to be found in the capacity of a rehgion to encour- 
age and be encouraged by moral and intellectual progress m its 


‘Op.eil.p 246 
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votaries, yet only so far as this is done by cvhibiting the specific 
nature of Religion in a particular manner.’’^ Applying this cri- 
terion to the vanous competing religious systems of tlie vrorld, 
Professor Webb concludes that “there is none which has shown 
more capacity for maintaming and even developing itself in the 
atmosphere of what would be generally admitted to be the 
highest moral and intellectual culture” than Chnstianity, and 
that nevertheless its most charactenstic doctrine of 'personality 
m God’ can be shown to be “but the fuller development of a 
factor in some degree present m all religion Now there arc 
plainly elements in this statement W'hich point in the right direc- 
tion, yet we cannot feel that, regarded as a whole, it correctly 
solves our problem For one thing, it savours too strongly of the 
ihiiy common and current, yet undoubtedly fallacious, notion 
that rehgions are to be judged by the measure of their congruity 
with human culture as a whole, that religion being most worthy 
of our adherence which fits best into the life of the highest civi- 
lization A ^^ew of tliis kind seems to pervade the work of Tiele.® 
Jastrow has defended a somewhat similar conception, claiming 
that “the smgle principle which presides over the development 
of rehgion” is “the relation of religion to life” and that that re- 
hgion may be said to be the highest m which the bond between 
reh^on and life is closest.* In Amenca at the present moment 
the view is very commonly put forward that religious ideas are 
to be judged by the measure of their conformity with the cur- 
rent conclusions of natural science 

Now, on a first casual consideration it may seem plausible 
to say that the rank of a rehgion may be estunated by the grade 
of general culture with wluch it is associated, and that the high- 
est religion must accordingly be that which is most closely as- 
sociated with the highest cmhzation the world knows. Second 
thoughts find us more doubtful For, to begin with, even if we 
grant that the progress of rehgpon goes hand in hand with the 
general progress of culture, we see at once that that cdh only be 
because rehgion is an integral and important part of general cul- 
ture, and that therefore we are not in a position to make a gen- 

« Ibid . p IG, * Ibid , pp 247-248. 

> See cspcdailr iho second i olumo or his OUTord Lccttces. 

< Tbt Sludu of Religion (1901), pp 117 11 

*Cf,e g,0 A EUwood, Tbe Reconstmetim of Religion (1922) 
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eral statement regarding the level of civilization which any 
people have reached until we have already formed some opinion 
as to how high they stand religiously. It is, as a matter of fact, 
easier to form an opinion as to the level at which a people stand 
in some particular department of culture such as music, state- 
craft, commerce, natural science or (that with which we have 
,here to do) religion, than it is to attempt a generalisation as to 
the value of their civiUzation as a whole; and we also find it 
easier to corn/pare two religions, two commercial or political sys- 
tems, two hterary or musical traditions, with a view to saying 
which should be ranked the higher, than to compare two ciidh- 
zations as a whole with a like end in idew. We are accordingly 
m no way helped by the suggestion that we should judge a re- 
ligion according to the level of civilization with which it is as- 
sociated or into wluch it best fits. Por indeed by what shall we 
judge of a nation’s culture, if not (as on this suggestion we are, 
in order to avoid circulanty of reasoning, debarred from doing) 
by the purity and nobility of its religion? By the efiBciency and 
mtricacy of its railway system? By the number of its ships or 
of its soldiers? By the extent to which machme-made goods have 
displaced handicraft within its borders? By its reserve of gold? 

These quenes lead us to the second point of interrogation 
which senouB reflection wall prompt us to place against the view 
under discussion. Arc we really so sure that religion necessanly 
progresses pari passu with the advance of other kinds of culture? 
Has it been, for instance, the peoples and the periods of greatest 
intellectual attainment that have given us our highest thought 
of God? Without going to the opposite extreme and holding with 
Macaulay m his Essay on Milton that as cmhzatiou advances 
“men make better theories and worse poems,” we can well doubt 
the soundness of any such generalisatiqp. And in particular a 
word may here be said about the idea that that form of religion 
is best which is in completest harmony with the latest conclu- 
sions of natural science That, at least, is contrary to good judg- 
ment It IS of course true that an absence of conflict between re- 
ligion and science is a thing devoutly to be wished, and it is also 
true that the presence of such a conflict means that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, though whether it be wiUi our religion 
or with our science can certainly not be settled in advance. But 
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would be as profound a mistake as could here be made to sup- 
pose that a religious experience is therefore poor as religion, be- 
cause it IS united in the mind of its possessor either with profound 
scientific ignorance or with some out-of-date system of scientific 
knowledge. Many of the individuals who have contributed most 
notably to the world’s store of rebgious insight have been almost 
unlettered And He to whom we owe most of all in this matter 
18 very far from being associated in our minds with advanced 
scientific knowledge Moreover when we read that "Chnstiamty, 
as soon as it has become transfused with the spint and trans- 
formed by the method of modem science, will bring about the 
Millennium,”^ we cannot but be sensible of the shortsightedness 
of the advice that is here given us For the lesson tau^t us bv 
the history of Christianity is surely not that we should shov^ 
greater zeal in tying up our soul’s faith with the scientific theo- 
nes of the present age, but rather that we should show greater 
caution in so doing. 'The trouble xnth those types of Christian 
thought which our present advisors would so severely condemn 
was precisely that they had been too diligent m weldmg mto a 
single system the abiding convictions of Christian faith and the 
most up-to-date scientific cosmology of their own day. That 
which IS 'up-to-the-momenf only lasts a moment The more 
assiduity we show in forging links of steel between the faith of 
Christ and even such scientific results as for the time being 
look most secure, the more deeply disturbing will it be for us 
when these latter come (as they surely will one day come) to be 
called in question, and the more are we courting a repetition of 
the fate of those thinkers whom we set out by condemnmg 
Those of our contemporaries who are so eager to express their 
Chnstianity in terms of the 'scientific’ thouglit of their own dec- 
ade— psycho-analysis, auto-suggestion, instinct-psychology, beha- 
viourism, spiritism, relativity, an undisciplmed evolutionism, and 
the like — are running the senous nsk of appeanng to their suc- 
cessors of a future age ten times more antiquated (that is to say, 
more completely children of their own age and so falling 
within their own favounte categoiy of ‘historical curiosities') 
than the authors of the De Civitato Dei, the Summa Theologies, 
and the Institutio Ckristianoe Religionis. There is surely some- 

> Quoted Crom Dr. Stanton Colt by Ellwood, op ell,p vUl 
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thing of wiedom, even if ifc has sometimes expressed itself in ex- 
aggerated forms, in the insistence wiUi which the Ritschhans 
beseech us to avoid the temptation of seeking too close and com- 
plete a sjmthesis between our science and our faith ^ 

TFe ought, then, to be able to say something more in defence 
of the faith that is m us than that it fits very neatly into modem 
,life as a whole Religion is to be judged according to the extent 
ito which it displays its onm proper excellence and, in the last re- 
*Eort, by nothing else. And though ne criticise one half of Pro- 
fessor Webb's statement of his criterion because it docs not guard 
itself sufficiently against the erroneous views of nhich ne haic 
been speaking, yet in the other half of it (his very point is firmly 
insisted on. There are indeed Uco things in his statement that 
seem to lead us towards the desired conclusion: first, the sugges- 
tion that a rehfijon is to be tested by the extent to which it "ex- 
hibits the specific nature of religion"; and, secondly, the sugges- 
tion that the test to be applied is in some nay an ethical one or 
has something to do with morality. If, however, we arc right in 
our general view that relipon is in its specific nature an endeav- 
our to give a deeper interpretation and application to ethical 
value, these two suggestions turn out to be for us, not two, but 
one. 

It should, in fact, have been clear to us from the start that it is 
impossible to separate the question of the criterion of truth and 
falsity in religion from the question of religion's inmost essence 
To answer one of these questions is at the same time to ansner 
the other. Religions con be tested only from within Thej’ are 
to be ranked as high or low, adequate or inadequate, true or 
false, til accordance vi\th the extent to which they arc true to 
their own central principle — the root idea for ii'hich all religion 
stands; or, more accurately, m accordance with the adequacy 
with which they positively express and expand that principle 
It is indeed with a view to using it as an instrument of criticism 
that theology most naturally imdcrlakcs the search for the or- 
ganising principle of the rcli^ous consciousness, just as in ethics 
we undertake the search for the ultimate norm of moral value in 
order that we may apply it as a touchstone to the vaij’ing moral 
judgments of men. 

If then we have found the 


essence oj religious faith m the at- 
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tempt to interpret reality in the light of our ultimate values, the 
test of any particular faith will be the adequacy with which this 
interpretation is earned through And this will be true not only 
whan we are deahng with conflicting systems pf rehgious belief 
(conflicting 'religions,' as we commonly call them), but also when 
we have to do with conflicting opinions, withm the same re- 
ligious system, concermng some particular point of doctrine In 
both cases the question will be which of the several possibihties 
IS most deeply expressive of that union between existence and 
goodness in which we found the essence of rehgion to lie 

The question now presents itself, however, as to how it comes 
about that such differences should emerge at all If the intention 
of all religion is to envisage reality in terms of value, where does 
the variation come in? HoSdmg, who has devoted some hard 
thinking to the questions now under discussion, answers this one 
as follows;^ 

“Important differences m the nature of religious faith are conditioned 
... by differences of value and of the motives of evaluation, by differ- 
ences of knowledge of reahty, and by differences m the energy with which 
value and reahty are brou^t togc&er and compared These differences 
arc not all of equal significance. The last-named is evidently the most 
important ” 

The first part of this statement we may in a general way accept, 
but we must demur against the ascription of chief importance 
to differences in the energy mth which value and reality are 
brought together It is true that some of the less significant 
and vital cults known to history, and still more certam unin- 
spired periods in the history pf almost every cult, may be seri- 
ously lacking m such energy; and the same thing is notably true 
of many of the idiosyncratic and 'viewy' pronouncements on re- 
ligious doctrine which nowadays emanate from single mdividuals 
But, broadly speakiiffe, we may say that wherever religion has 
been really alive, and been expressive of the mature reflection 
of any considerable body of men, it has shown real energy and 
zealous thoroughness in thinking out reality, as it presented it- 
self, in terms of such values as were then in secure possessiori. 
We shall indeed presently find it necessary to add to this state- 
ment one important qualification, namely, that the apphcation 

iPAUaiophi/o/nclIrton, Eng tnmsl.p 110 
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of a newly discovered value to the Divine Reality seeniB con- 
stantly to lag a pace or two behind the practical grasp of the 
value itself; but though this fact will allow us to include “dif- 
ferences in the energy with which value and reality are brought 
together” as a minor cause of rehpous differences, it clearly 
cannot justify us in doing more. The primary cause of difference 
in rebgion must therefore be either difference in men’s grasp of 
reality or difference in men’s values As to the former, while it 
is plain pnnngh that different systems of relipous doctrine do 
differ in respect of the cosmological framework in tenns of 
which they are worked out — and that, for example, the teachii^ 
of Jesus Christ differed notably in this respect from that of Ans- 
totle, and both from that of any modem man who has embraced 
the evolutionary hypothesis — ^yet we must repeat that this kmd 
of difference between one man’s reli^on and another’s, or be- 
tween one rehpouB system and another, is not of very great 
reUgious importance and is always very easy to smooth out. We 
cannot fairly judge a reli^on by the modernity of the cosmo- 
lopcal framework in which it is set, for the excellence and no- 
bility of a reh^on is not impaired in any very deep or serious 
wsy by the fact that it is united in the mind of the worshipper 
with even the most antediluvian of cosmologies Moreover a re- 
lipous system might be expressed in terms of the most radically 
different world-views and still remain essentially the same at 
heart. An instance would be the essential (we do not, of course, 
say the complete) identity of St. Paul’s faith in God and our 
own, despite the difference between our view of the world and his. 

There thus remains as the true primary cause of all the most 
significant variations in religious belief the difference oj the 
values in terms of which reality is envisaged by different races 
and groups, and at different periods within the same race or 
group. Differing religious ^stms and dodcrines are to be tested 
and ranked, in the last resort, according to the values which are 
embodied in them. Of two reli^ons that one is the hi^er, and 
of two doctrines that one is the truer, which embodies the hi^er 
ethical value. Nor is there any other test which may properly 
be applied. 

Here then is the solution of our problem. The criterion of 
truth and falsity in reli^on can be nothing else than the extent 
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of the satisfaction offered to our moral consciousness The only 
question we can relevantly ask ourselves about any religious 
creed or dogma is this. How far does it seem to be inspired by, 
to harmonize with, and effectively to carry into its own trans- 
cendent region, those values which our consciences declare to be 
deepest and noblest on earth? And Chnstiamty can lay no other 
claim to be the highest and truest religion in the world than just 
that it envisages the Divme in tenns of what we think ourselves 
able to discern to be the hipest values revealed to us in our 
human intercourse with one another. 

If it were desirable to say anything further in proof that we 
have hit upon the true critenon, we would appeal to the reasons 
which men will usually he found givmg for their preference of 
one doctrine to another; their preference, perhaps, of Chnstiani- 
ty to Buddhism, where they know something of the two; or of 
personal immortahty to any doctrine of 're-absorption’, or of 
universalism to the doctnne of Heaven and Hell. Or even more 
than to the arguments and considerations they put forward with 
their lips we would appeal to those hidden motives which, though 
not always noticed or correctly analysed and expressed by men 
themselves, yet appear to those studious in such matters to be 
the real causes of their preferences and decisions m the field of 
behef. 


n 

It will at once be plain that if we have been successful in put- 
ting our finger upon the true onterion of rehgious judgment we 
have at the same time given our answer to the much-discussed 
question of the nature of religious progress from the lowest cults 
and creeds to the highest. For if it be true that we must hold 
that form of religion tb be the highest which reflects the highest 
human values, then we shall grade the religions of the world ac- 
cordmg to the loftiness of the values which they reflect and shall 
find progress present m those penods and processes where the 
movement seems to be from lower to higher values, and regress 
where it seems to bo from higher to lower. A forward step in 
reli^on is but another name for the fact that some loftier value 
has been glunpsed in men’s relations with one another and that 
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it has, perhaps a htfcle tardily, been applied to their thou^t of 
the invisible world 

This result may he summed up by saying that meM’a ideas of 
God, and their religious ideas generally, keep pace vnth, qp lag 
but a few paces behind, their advancing moral values. Here we 
have the primary guiding principle of relipous development 

We must accordingly here again remind ourselves of an im- 
portant discrimination which we had occasion to make at an 
earlier point ^ A generation ago human religion was very com- 
monly dichotomised into nature-religions and ethical rchgions, 
and it was tau^t that relipon began by being qmte non-ethical 
and gradually became more and more ethical in character until 
finally we reach in Christianity a completely ethicised religion ® 
Or even where it was seen that there could never have been a 
stage in which men's reli^on was wholly disconnected from their 
mores or social values, matters were still represented as if men be- 
gan by thinking of the gods in terms of the lowest values known 
to them and gradually came to think of them in terms of higher 
and hi^er values until at last they thought of them in tenns of 
the Best, As against any such view we have already declared 
our conviction that men have always thought of God in terms 
of the best they knew, and that the advance has been due pii- 
maiily, not to a closer drawing together of the threads which 
connect the gods with human values, but to an advance in these 
values themselves. Of course there is a very real sense in which 
a lofty moral code may be said to be more moral than one that 
is crude and undei’eloped, and in that sense the hi^er religions 
differ from the lower ones precisely by being more ethical than 
thqy. But the point to be maintained is that this does not mean 
that, as religion grows, it acquires a growingly close relationship 
with the ethos of the worshipper, but only that the ethos with 
which it is from the beginning intimately related itself grows 
higher. We must hold, with Hoffding, that “every religious 
standpoint gathers vp into its conception of God the highest 
known values.”^ Or we may borrow the phrase used by another 
di s tin guidied contemporary thinker to describe the Leitmotiv of 
his own philosophy, and say that the guidmg-thread of historical 

’Seepp SlO t.tupra 

•TbeMstory of tMs view might profitably be traced firom BchldEniiacbertoTide. 

'PMIosimhll of BtHvim.’Eag tiaiiEL.p 61 
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religion has always been “the principle of interpretation by the 
highest we know.’’^ Or we may quote from Goethe: 

5qm Izmem ist em UniTersiim auch, 

Daher der Volker lobbcher Gebrauch, 

Dass jeghcher das Beste, was er kennt, 

£t Gott, ja semen Gott benennt, 

Ibm Himmel und Erden ubergiebt, 

Rm fuichtet und womoghoh hebt.” 

“Everyone gives the name of God to the Best he knows” 
And yet we have already indicated a not unimportant quahfica- 
tion which must be added to this general statement, namely, that 
we find almost everywhere m history a certam tardmess m the 
apphcation of newly realised ethical values to rehgious concep- 
tions All new values, as we long ago agreed, are discovered m 
the world of moral and social relationships before they are en- 
visaged as belongmg also to a higher world, and the transition is 
seldom made without some difficulty and delay Hence if we are 
to say that religion keeps pace with mores, we must remember 
that this does not mean that it keeps quite abreast of them, for 
it nearly always lags a little way behind and is, moreover, con- 
stantly showmg signs of trying to catch up. This fact— the tem- 
porary persistence m religious tradition of moral ideas and a 
moral standard which have already been outgrown by the com- 
mumty m its social and civic life — ^has often been commented 
upon, and many attempts have been made to lay bare its causes 
in a precise way - Speakmg very generally, we may doubtless 
sum these up m the one word conservatism, which is but another 
name for the sentiment that 

"makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

Thus it comes about that all ordmary reforms m religion are 
immediately due, not to the dawmng reahsation of a new ethical 
value, BO much as to the carrymg over of an existing^value into 
the sphere of religious behef and practice Indeed, if the re- 
former were not able to appeal to the already-formed conscience 
of the people in support of the changes he proposes to mtroduce, 

> Frofessor Prlngle-Fattlson In Us Idea of Oad, p 310 

*Cf,e 0 1 Webb, A Centurv of AnnHean Tfieolom and Other Zeaures, pp 71 ff 
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into their creed, he could have no real chance of meeting with 
any degree of success. The true reformer's argument has always 
been of the type, "If ye then, evil as ye are, . . . how much more 
will God . . .1”" 

Nevertheless, if we regard the matter broadly, it is true that 
the reahsation of a new' ethical value has always been the ulti- 
mate cause, if not exactly the proximate occasion, of reform and 
advancement in rehgious faith. Indeed, in the case of the great- 
est rehgious revolutions the two have almost seemed to go to- 
gether, so that the heightened ethical sensibihty and its credal 
accompaniments are definitely connected with the same histori- 
cal figure or movement To take an example, the world owes to 
Jesus of Nazareth not only a new conception of God but also 
the new ethical teaching of which it was the natural and logical 
consequence Possibly a statement of the same kind mi^t be 
made about the Protestant Reformation. But however that may 
be, it remains true of every forward move in religion, great or 
small, sudden or gradual, corporate or individual, that it goes 
back for its ultimate causation to some heightened realisation of 
value in the ethical sphere. As has been well said by Rauwen- 
hoff, “ethical development is the propellmg force in the develop- 
ment of rehgion and religious faith,” and again, “the real re- 
forming agent in religion is the ethical factor”; for “faith must 
always be grounded in man’s power of appreciating values 
{Wertschatzungsvernwgen) 

In order to avoid all misunderstanding, it is worth while point- 
ing out once again that there is no discrepancy between the fact 
here insisted on and the equally certain fact that the moral prog- 
ress of humamty must have been even slower and more imcertain 
than in fact it has proved to be, had not religion in its turn ex- 
ercised an inspiring effect upon moral practice New spiritual 
insights first reveal themselves as a quickaiing and illumination 
of the conscience, and it is only when the conscience has fully 
made them, its own that they begm to be applied to that trans- 
cendent spiritual order from w'hich (as from its cama essendi) 
conscience must be held to proceed; yet, had conscience not been 

'Matt 7 11 

^ lielieionspMJosopMc, Qcr transl , 2nd cd , pp 81, 123. 172 "Allc grosscn Bcfor- 
men In dcr ScUslon. ' ho Trrltea asain on p 175, “slnd slttllcho Kcformcn." 
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strengthened and established by the co-operation of the emtvng 
rebgious conceptions, it would hardly have had the power to rise 
to those higher moral insights out of which the new rebgious con- 
ceptions have grown. 

If then we turn our attention to the broad bnes of the le- 
bgious 'development of our race, we shall find that it follows, 
stage by stage, the hne of the development of the racial mores 
And so far as it is possible to classify human societies accord- 
ing to the level of moral, social, and political development which 
th^ have reached at the time of speakmg, so will the religious 
systems of the world fall naturally mto the same classification 
The rough categories which serve us for the subdivision into dif- 
ferent successive 'levels’ or 'stages’ of ethico-pobtical develop- 
ment will serve us also for the difierent successive stages in the 
historical development of rehgion. That is why the most suc- 
cessful of all attempts to classify the rehgions of the world has 
been that which arranged them in accordance with the form of 
social and pohtical orgamsation characteristic of the peoples and 
the periods to which they belong — a principle which yields, in the 
main, a threefold division, into tnbal, national, and universal 
(i e, international) religions 


m 

The problem of classification in religion has, however, been 
beset with so much confusion and difficulty that we must pause' 
to say somethmg about it before proceeding further with our 
argument The question as to how the religious systems of the 
world may best he classified is a very old one, and in the nine- 
teenth century particularly it was a favourite topic m the 
schools But when the problem was first tackled, clear thinking 
about it was senousl/ hampered by the tendency (abeady dis- 
cussed by us at an earber stage) to regard human religion as 
broken up mto a large number of separate 'religions’ which bore 
no relation to one another, so that ■Ae task of science was sim- 
ply one of arran^g or grouping them in separate pigeon-holes, 
as we might group discrete objects like flmt arrowheads or 
postage stamps Of course it is true that almost all the relipon 
in the world is enjoyed withm some corporate system of re- 
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ligious traditioib and it is also true that the different systems 
of tiadition have shown a remarkable degree of* exclusiveness 
towards one another But the more closely we study these seem- 
ingly exclusive and diverse systems, and the more intimately 
we come to understand them from the inside, the more they ap- 
pear to us to be but partially divergent expressions of a common 
impulse and pnnciple. The result will be that instead of endeav- 
ouring to find smtably labelled pigeon-holes for a multiplicity of 
rehgions we shall find ourselves interested rather in distinguish- 
ing the different divergent directions in which one and the same 
heart of religion has sought to elaborate its self-expression 
Nor is that all. For if we give still closer consideration to the 
material before us, we shall begin to reahse that an almost in- 
definite number— though not all — of what seemed to us to be the 
most important divergences between the relimons of this peo- 
ple and that are not really divergences in the stnct sense at aD, 
but represent merely different levels of development. For exam- 
ple, we may come to suspect that we were mistaken in suppos- 
ing that even such a rehgion as that of the Red Indian tribes 
represented a fundamentally divergent hne of development from 
that of the reh^on of Israel. For books like Robertson Smith’s 
Religion of the Semites and, still more, certain later researches 
(such as those of Sir J. G. Frazer) into Semitic ori^s have 
opened our eyes to the fact that there was a time when the re- 
hgion of Israel must have been remarkably like that of the 
North American tribes in our own modem age; and we be^ to 
feel, conversely, that imder certain conditions even North Amer- 
ican totemism mi^t in time have developed into something not 
very unhke the faith of, Moses. Possibly the most striking ex- 
ample of religious divergence with which we are anywhere con- 
fronted is that between the Hinduistic group of reh^ons and 
Christianity. There, if ever, we seem to find two essentially dis- 
parate Imes of development being consistently followed out A 
clear casepf “East isEast and West is West, "we say perhaps Yet 
who knows how much of the apparent divergence may be really 
due to the fact that the Eastern peoples and ourselves do not 
stand at the same level of development? The current opposition 
of East and West has itself been subjected to penetrating criti- 
cism by Mr. Edwyn Bevan. “Why the terms appear to me unfor- 
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hinnir nnrf mitlca^ing." Iir "i-: Jhnt the contm^t vc fee 

to-(inv !>■ not mcrclj hetwren people's of diffcrenl blood nnd 
Iiabihtion liuf between people® nl didcrent tinge's of dc\elop- 
mcrit Qunlitic® ^\bicb arc ascribed n\>tli an iinrcflceting rcodi- 
m-n to the 'Oriental' often turn out on inspection to be not m 
the least peculiar to the East, but qualities universal among pco* 
plcn at the mo=t primitnc stage Many of them might have 
been discovered just a® much in medi.'cval Europe 'The Cni- 
faders uoiild find it much easier to enter into tlic feelings of 
many Oriental peoples to-day than info Ibosc of their omi de- 
fccndnnts in France or Germany The IVest for a grc'at part of 
its history- has not been ‘Western ' ”• 

The result i® that the older problem of classifying the out- 
ftnndmg traditional religious system® of the world bos been m 
large measure displaced by the newer one of tracing the main 
line of de\eloi)menl wbicb advancing religion seems typically to 
follow. Tlie old vertical lines which were used for the dnision 


nnd subdiwsion of world-religion hn\c, in instance after instance, 
been replaced by horizontal ones 
Let us now lool; back, from our present vantage-ground, upon 
one or two of the outstanding clnssificntions suggcslcd during 
the past century and attempt to cstimnle their value. Mav 
hlullcr all bis life insisted that religions should be classified on 
a hnomstic, wbicb for him was the same tis to say a rami, basis. 
Three main diMsions of human religion were thus distinguished 
by him— the Indo-Gcrmanic religions, the Semitic religions, and 
the 'Turani.an' religion®- Whotcicr may be thought of this ]iar- 
ticular way of carrying it out (especially as regards the desig- 
nation 'Turtinian'), it cannot be denied that (his principle of 
classification has its uses. If our object is merely to lake stock 
of the i.arious altcrnatuc religious cults now cvistmg in the 
world, perhaps we eanoot do hefier than follow the lines of racial 
dcnnrc.ation, for these certainly go deeper than do the lines of 
pco^.'iphical demarcation which some handbooks ha\c elected 
to follow. But It c.annot rc.ally be pretended that’ a cla®®i. 
ncatioii on such lints is m any sense what tile logicians would 
enli a TMtuTd classification, and Max Muller signally fails to 
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show that it can be eo regarded. Racial differences may account 
for certain minor peoulianties of creed and cult, but (as we have 
seen) the mam hues of divergence are to be otherwise eiqilained. 
The true fmdamentum divisioms of relipons must be something 
far more germane to their inner essence than are language and 
race. Another widely prevalent method has been to classify re- 
ligions according to the nature of the object of their worship. 
The trouble with this view has usually been that, when atten- 
tion has been fixed rather upon the comparison of the finished 
products than upon their genesis and genealogical interconnec- 
tion, the really sahent and genetically significant differences be- 
tween the different objects of worship have not been hit upon. 
A very common division of this kind has been into nature- 
religions, animistic (or spintistic) religions, polytheistic re- 
ligions, and monotheistic religions. But, in the first place, the 
distinction between naturism ond animism must be held to rest 
upon a cross-division, because it is only when they arc con- 
ceived as animated that natural objects are worshipped at all.^ 
And in the second place, the distinction between polytheism and 
monotheism assumes deep religious significance only so far as we 
get away from that numerical interpretation of it which in these 
classifications has been so much in evidence. The fact simply is 
that all such classifications arc useful and natural in proportion 
as we can regard them, not as pigeon-holing finished products, 
but as setting forth the successive developmental stages through 
. which all religion typically passes. The division into naturistic, 
spiritistic, polytheistic, and monotheistic religions would be a 
natural division only if every religion that is now monotheistic 
had previously been in turn the other three. And that is why, as 
has already been said, the most successful of all attempted clas- 
sifications of religions has been that which pigeon-holed them 
according to the form of sodo^ohtical organisation with which 
they are associated, dimding them into tribal, national, and in- 
tematioiml. For these divisions do genuinely represent the stages 
through which human society seems typically to pass, if its nat- 
ural development is not arrested. Here wc do seem to be laying 

' "In regard to the vorehtp of nature, I mean by that tho worship of natural 
phenomena ooncehed os animated, conscious, and endowed with both tho power and 
the wai to beneflt or Injure monldnd " — ^Str J O Frazer, The WoriMp of A'olure, 
TOl I, p 17 
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the main stress on horizontal rather than on vertical lines of di- 
vision, and to have to do rather with a genealogical tree than 
with a bookkeeper’s columns. And with that there is more hope 
of oim eventually ndding ourselves of the habit of ‘classifying,’ 
as though it were made up of so many discrete and lifeless units, 
what IS really the single living and growmg body of human faith, 
here still almost embryomc, there more fully and nobly devel- 
oped, here showmg a one-sided tendency in one direction, there 
in another; here going seemingly astray, there keeping to the 
straight path of progress. 


W 

Returning then to the consideration of what seem to be the 
mam hnes of the religious development of manfcmd, we propose 
to illustrate them by following as far as we can, and with the 
help of those who are expert m this field, the successive stages 
in the development of the conception of God among the Hebrew 
people. In doing this we are, of course, but tracing the evolu- 
tion of one (albeit the central) aspect of the rehgion of a single 
people, and it is impossible to determme m advance how far the 
development among other peoples has followed a similar course 
But the broad outlme of it is recogmsable, though m varymg de- 
gi’ees of completeness, in the history of many other peoples, and 
there is thus real reason to regard it as being largely true to type 
In the case of the Hebrews alone, however, are we able to teace 
the development of the thought of God from a level not very 
far from the lowest right up to what we beheve to be the highe^ 
that the world has known 

If we go as far back as histoncal research can carry us, we 
find the Hebrew people to be composed of a number of nomad 
tnbes inhabitmg some part of the Arabian desert. About the re- 
ligion of the Arabian or Semitic tnbes generally at this stage— 
and the designation ‘Semitic’ includes the Phenicians, £aby- 
Ipmans, Assynans, Edomites, Moabites, the Arabs proper, and 
several other peoples; as well as the Hebrews— there are some 
things that may be said with confidence. Thdr general out- 
look seems to have been a' fully developed animism. The world 
for them was full of spintual bemgs who were all locahsed as 
being associated with some particular spot in the desert, u^ally 
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an oasis; and especially with some striking natural object in the 
oaas— a boulder, an evergreen tree, a grove of date-palms, the 
life-^ving well itself, or sometimes a mountain. TMs object 
was, as we might put it, the spirit’s body, and the spint was re- 
garded as Ibe owner or Baal of the locality where the object was 
situated Many of the spirits were regarded with religious awe 
and made the objects of religious attention; they were ^ven the 
honorific title of ’El (Assynan, Uu; Arabic, ilah, etc ), which 
seems to mean the possessor of supernatural power, that is, of 
the Semitic equivalent of mam; and the locality where each re- 
sided was called a beth-el— to mention only the Hebrew form of 
a word, meaning 'the abode of the mighty one,’ which has near 
parallels m other Semitic languages. Near every nomad en- 
campment there would thus be localised some well-known spirit, 
the sphere of whose influence and power extended over the imme- 
diately surrounding region, and the bedouin’s first duty after 
pitching his tent would be to engage in such ritual acts in the 
'holy place’ as would serve tg propitiate this spmt and secure his 
good offices. Then as, gradually, a certain part of the desert 
came to be thou^t of by each tribe as its particular home, and 
especially as the tribes began in some degree to settle down each 
in a particular locality, breetfing sheep and afterwards tilling the 
groimd, their worship would naturally become more and more 
confined to the one or two spirits whose sanctuaries were in then 
own particular oases. The tribes were small, being really ‘clans’ 
strictly based on the principle of kinship, and the evidence is 
that each tribe came in the end, as a general rule, to worship 
only one spirit. 

Each tribe thus came to be identified with one or two deities, 
and the relationship between these and the tnbe as a whole came 
to be very close. If the tribe made suitable offerings to its god, 
it could count upon its god to keep the oa^s fertile and to shield 
it from the attacks of enemy tnbes. But of course the god had 
no power, and could accordingly demand no homage, outside the 
immediate" vicinity of his sanctuary. If a tnbe migrated, it 
would naturally transfer its allegiance tq the god of its new 
camping-ground, who alone could help it there. If a man trav- 
elled, he would worship the spirits of the oases through which 
he passed,. For the world was still peopled with many gods, 
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though the worship of a small and more or less stationary clan 
would normally be confined to one The name of Kathenotheism 
has been given to this stage in the development of religion — 
when* a tnbe comes to identify itself closely, and m ordinary 
circumstances exclusively, wiUi the worship of a single one 
among the many superhuman beings that are believed to most in 
the world 

There is every reason to suppose that the Israelite tnbes shared 
all these ideas and practices with their fellow-Semitea 
The next step in Semitic religion comes with the birih of the 
nations, which were formed by the union of numbers of tribes 
There could be no real national umty while the different con- 
tributory tnbes contmued to worship their different gods, and 
so there arose a rehgious problem of the first magmtude Usu- 
ally it semes to have been met by the expedient of each tribe 
adopting the gods of aU the other tnbes and placing them on 
mu^ the same level as its own autochthonous deiiy, so that 
kathenotheism gave place to polytheism If so many gods were 
to be worshipped, some distinction must be made between them, 
and a charactenstic name must be found for each, instead of 
calhng all by the varying dialectic forms of the one old name, 
Wien a multitude of deities receive separate names, and when 
the functions of deity are separately parcelled out among them, 
we hove the populous pantheon typical of genumely polytheistic 
rehgion So far as we know, it is by this process of syncratism^ 
that all polytheisms have been formed. Among the Senutic peo- 
ples the process was carried furthest by the Babylomans and 
Assyrians, the reason being that no other Semitio nations were 
BO successful in forming a consohdated empire out of onginally 
heterogeneous elements "When every small commumty was on 
terms of frequent hostility with all its neighbours, the formation 
of a polytheistic systeta was impossible 
The fame of the Israelite tnbes is in no small measure due to 
the fact that they followed another and less usual ajtemative 
In this, if their own histonoal memory is at all to be trusted, 
they were guided by the commanding genius of Moses It was 

1 1 profer this form of the word as betag ono degree loss barbarous tban that more 

oonunonly einployGd ^ an 

« Bobortaon Smith, Tite of the Stmites, 2iid ed , p 39, 
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Moses tpIio succeeded in welding the clans of Israel into a na- 
tion; and instead of bending Ms efforts (as did Ithe Babylonian 
priests) to the collection of all the local deities into a single 
pantheon, he proclaimed to his people the worship of a single new 
god whose name was Yahweto "^o then was Yahweh? And 
where had Moses learned his allegiance to him? We cannot cer- 
tainly tell. Some have thought he was originally the household 
god of Moses’ own family, or pf the house of Joseph, but it is 
more likely that he was a god known to the nomadic Kenites of 
the Smaitic peninsula. At all events there is no doubt that Mount 
Smai was his seat, and that he was closely associated in the 
minds of the Israelites with the thunder and lightning and cloud 
that were so often to be seen about its peaks. Under the leader- 
ship of Moses the tribes came to believe that it was this Smaitic 
deity that had led them out of Egypt; and that henceforward 
th^ all alike owed him a common allegiance; and thus arose to- 
gether the Israehtish nation and the Israelitish reli^on. More- 
over, Yahweh had promised to lead them safely across the desert 
to the fertile land of Canaan and to establish them there as an 
agricultural people. And it is characteristic of the growing re- 
lipon that, though his seat was still for centuries to be regarded 
as being on Smai, it was held that his 'presence' could follow the 
people throu^ the desert in the sacred Ark, which was plainly a 
device for canying the mana of the desert into the land of the 
Canaanites. Perhaps there was a piece of Sinaitic rock in the 
Ark— we do not know; but we know that even after the promised 
land was reached his presence still remained somehow in the Ark, 
which now became Israel’s central shrme. The forward step was 
significant. As tune went on, Yahweh became more and more the 
God of Israel, less and less the God of the Smaitic desert; and 
thus he gradually came to be identified with Israel’s new land 
and to be regarded as the source of its fertility and the guardian 
of its borders. Here, however, was a new problem, for every 
high hill, and every green tree in Canaan already had its own 
Baal. In what relation were Yahweh and his worship to stand 
to these Baahm and their worship? 

Moses had demanded that the worship of Yahweh should take 
precedence over that of all the gods of the separate tribes The 
more the people confined their allegiance to Yahweh, the better 
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would it go with them through that long journey when he alone 
could help Yahweh was a jealous god, and his first 'word’ was 
“Thou shalt have no other gods ” But it is doubtful whether 
Mose% wholly forbade the paying of homage to the tnbal gods, 
nor was there any thought in his mind that under different cir- 
cumstances the propitiation of other gods would not be necessaiy 
too Indeed, outside of Yahweh’s territory, as mctended by the 
presence of his Ark m the desert or in Canaan, it would be use- 
less to pay him homage. “How diall we sing Yahweh’s song in 
a strange land?’’ — so it was long afterwards written When Cain 
■mshes to flee from the presence of Yoliweh, he is represented as 
haling merely to leave the country and go into the land of Nod 
To David the threat of exile means that he should have to ‘serve 
other gods Naaman, anxious to worship Yahweh after his re- 
turn to his own Synan home, adcs Elidia for two loads bf Is- 
raclitish soil to carry home with him - And now m Canaan, the 
question is whether the gods of the land are to be granted any 
worship The problem was solved in the mam by a resort to 
s 5 'ncratism. The Baalim were worshipped, but their worship was 
encouraged only so far as they were identified with Yahweh, 
their slirincs becoming his The process, of course, was gradual. 
For a tune the separate worship of the Baalim of the land was 
not uncommon and, in certain circumstances (as when visiting 
country places whither Yahweh's power had hardly penetrated), 
was not interfered with. But from the first any division of al- 
legiance was felt to be contrary to the spirit of Yahwisfdo re- 
ligion, and more and more it came to be deprecated. 

Thus the monolatrous worship of Yahweh came to be estab- 
lished in Canaan The contract formed in Sinai brtween him and 
his chosen people Israel became an ever more intimate bond. 
There was, of course, as yet no thought of monotheism. Other 
peoples had other gods, 'bound in like relations of kmship or con- 
tract (as the case might be) with them Moab, for example, had 
Chemosh; and it was natural and nght that Moab shguld wbr- 
ship Chemosh, who alone would be likely to help her It was 
clearly recognised tliat there would be no point in a Moabite or 
Ammonite worshipping Israel’s God— unless as a mark of homage 
during a visit. Moreover, from the beginning Yahweh had been 

in Kings 6: 17. 
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very notably a war-god— a "Yahweh of Hosts,” as they called 
him— and his covenant vdth Israel meant that, if they kept their 
side of the contract, he would always side with them in battle; 
just as Chemosh would with Moab. The wars of the niitions 
were thus essentially wars between the gods of the nations, and 
no man would gam anything by worshipping the gods of his ene- 
mies With this we have arrived at the level of a monolatrous 
national religion. 

As we look back over this period of development we can very 
clearly see what were the motive forces inspiring it. Israel’s 
conception of deity changed for no other reason than that her 
ideals had changed. In the old days of bedoum wandenng from 
oasis to oasis, what mattered most to every Israelite was the 
fertihty of his particular haltmg-places, their abundance in date- 
palms, and springs of water ^ And his gods were the unseen pow- 
.-ers that insured this fertihty and this abundance. Gradually 
his values were transformed He became dissatisfied with no- 
madic tribal life, and soon a small nation was formed and a 
land found for it to live in. What mattered now was national 
umty, numerous and healthy flocks, good seasons for crops, and 
above all security from enemies and success in battle with them. 
Consequently deity came to be conceived as the ideal guardian 
of these new supreme mterests. The nation's god was one god, 
he prospered Israel's flocks, gave the land ram and the people 
food, and made their armed hosts victorious in battle. From 
first to last the Israelite regarded his religion as providing a 
transcendent sanction, a more-than-human significance and se- 
curity, for those 'ends of. action’ which to him were supreme as 
constitutmg the deepest welfare of the social organism to which 
he belonged; and at each successive stage he ascribed to his god 
or gods those characters which best fitted them to be the perfect 
wardens of that welfare In the early atages his religion, like 
his mores, was almost whoUy a social affair. Neither personal 
ethics noc personal religion had yet developed very far. But this 
does not mean that the authentao note of moral obligation was 
in any wise absent. From the be^nning there was a sense of 

* *‘Ifc lias b66ii tvritten that 'the goo^ which savage maTi strives after are material 
aad sensuonsy and the custmns of his tribe, which are his only norms of action* simply 
express the stated ways by which ho believes the material well-being of his group U 
promotod ' ” — Galloway, Principles of ReHgima Development, p 227 
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the individual’s duty to his tribe, and a sense of guilt m the pres- 
ence of the tnbal deity, when the tnbe had been sinned against 
Even at this stage it was not what the individual wanted, as 
suohj that his gods were believed to secure for him, but rather 
what he felt he ought to want— the tnbal welfare 
We have now reached the epoch marked by the great prophetic 
movement of the eighth and seventh centunes B. C. The earher 
prophets were mainly concerned with the attempt to preserve the 
punty of the Mosaic rehgion against the competition of the local 
Baabm. Their aim was to prevent the comparatively lofty na- 
tional monolatry, which Israel had brought with it from the 
desert, from relapsmg into a confused and heterogeneous poly- 
theism with lower ethical standards and a culture less purely 
expressive of the national ideals. But the great figures of the 
prophetic movement gradually began to go further, and to work, 
not merely for conservation, but for advance. It is not difficult 
to see that the secret of this advance lay m a deepemng of Is- 
rael’s ethical standards Men became more and more sensible of 
the inadequacy and narrowness of the earher national ideals As 
the land became settled, they came to feel that nations cannot 
bve by bread alone, that there were thmgs more important even 
than safety and military supremacy and the possession of flocks 
and herds and a land that flowed with milk and honey, and that 
the welfare of a people was not to be measured by the success of 
its arms or the abundance of its possessions The code of mores 
came more and more to deal with inward goods It' came to be 
felt that things like punty, honesty, fidehty, and chanty were 
what really mattered most to Israel And Y^web now becomes 
the guardian of these new values. The covenant formed on Smai 
takes on a new meaning Smai’s God comes, by slow stages, to 
be conceived, not primarily as Israel’s champion, but as the cham- 
pion of the n^teous* At first this change expresses itself merely 
as a deepened consciousness of the fact that Yahweh will be 
mindful of his side of the covenant only if Israel is^mmdful of 
hers. Then gradually Israel’s side of the covenant comes to be 
interpreted in more mward terms The conditions of God’s fa- 
vour come to be regarded as righteousness and inward punty. 
And finally the feeling grows that it is only so far as 'Israel 
maintains a higher standard of nghteousness than the other peo- 
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pies that Yahweh is specially interested m her at all. That in- 
deed may be said to be the final message of the prophets, just as 
their final warning is that, if Israel does not turn aside from her 
sins, Yahweh will altogether reject his chosen people. It hag be- 
come growingly clear to them that, though race counts for much, 
righteousness counts for more. So Yahweh, from bemg merely 
the Lord of Israel’s hosts and from having no interests outside 
Israel, comes finally to be the God of all righteousness. 

Slowly, very slowly, the implications of this change of values 
be^ to reveal themselves. It comes to be seen that while out- 
ward goods like military supremacy and lands and cattle are 
competitive in character, inward goods like righteousness and 
justice and mercy can be possessed by all at once— "without 
diminution and without envy,” in Pascal’s famous words In- 
ward goodness is not a monopoly of any one nation. It has a 
deeper sanction even than that of the Smaitic covenant and the 
Mosaic code. The duty to seek it is binding upon all nations, so 
that, as St. Paul afterwards said, "they are all without excuse ” 
We may find the be^nnings of this realisation m the belief of 
the earlier prophets that Yahweh judges other nations than Is- 
rael for their sins and passes sentence on them, though here we 
may sometimes be doubtful whether we have to do with any- 
thing more than spiteful indignation for injuries infiicted on the 
chosen people. Soon afterwards, however, the idea that Yahweh 
judges the nations is quite clearly present. And then it is no 
longer possible to escape the inference that there is a sense m 
which Yahweh is not the God of Israel only but the God of all 
the earth. Of course Israel is still Yahweh’s own pecuhar peo- 
ple. The reahty and the exclusive nature of the covenant on 
Smai is never for a moment doubted Seven centuries later we 
find the most emancipated of all Hebrews still saying that "the 
Jew has much advantage every way, berause unto him were 
committed the oracles of God.” But Yahweh is no longer Is- 
rael’s own pecuhar God, for he rules all nations, and they all owe 
him allegiance. 

Out of this dawning universalism there soon grows the novel 
notion that Yahweh is the Creator of all things. He who rules 
the hosts of all nations must also rule the hosts of the stars. His 
dwellmg-plaoe, which once was at Sinai, now becomes more com- 
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monly thought of as in the heavens, and this connection of the 
supreme object of religious worship with the sky marks a sig- 
nificant stage in the religious history of many nations Then at 
last jt comes to be said that in the beginnmg Yahweh made the 
norld and all tliat is therein; the sun and moon and stars; every 
living tiling; man himself. 

It IS easy to see how with this universabsm there goes also a 
new indii’iduahsm in rchgion, for both are alike the result of 
the increased inwardness of Israel’s values JiVhat matters now is 
not primanly Jewish blood and Israclitish supremacy, but a 
good todl — ^"truth in the inw'ard parts ” And that, besides being 
a thing that men of any nation can strive after, is also an affair 
for the individual. Hence Yoliwcli is now no longer the nation’s 
God merely, hut the individual’s God too. He is the guardian, 
not only of political and social, but also of individual values 
“Yaliwcli tneth the licartl" Ho has an eye for character. Per- 
sonal religion now mokes its appearance among the Israelites. 
Each man bc^ns to feel himself as an mdividual soul m the pres- 
ence of the Most High 

But what now of the gods of the other nations? What of 
Clicmosh and Astarto and Tammuz and Moloch and all the 
Baalim of other lands? That Israel must have nothing to do 
with them is clearly recognised, but in what relation do they 
stand to Yahweh, now that He is the God of all the earth? From 
n ■practical point of view the later prophets are clear enough in 
their answer. Practically speaking, these deities may be utterly 
ignored. They have no power at all as against the omnipotent 
Yahw'cli, nor can they do any sort of hurt to those who trust in 
Him Yahweh’s rule is universal, so that the 'gods many and 
lords many’ of heathenism arc mere 'vanities’ or ‘nothmgs,’ ‘no 
gods ’ It IS, howei'cr, difiScult to say whether any of these ex- 
pressions implies th» denial of all reality to these beings What 
is denied is not so much that they exist as that they arc worthy 
of w’orship; and it seems likely tliat, stopping short of denying 
all reality to them, the pious Israelites gradually put them lower 
and lower in the scale of being until finally they are relegated to 
the infernal regions, where we may still meet them in the pages 
of Milton’s epic * However that may be — and it is, compara- 

■ In 1882 nobcrt«on Smith had nlrcady trrlUcn that “oion In the latcrit Gtu:ix“t or 
Biblical thoucht the point of view which ctiictly idcntlflcs the heathen gods vith the 
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tively speaking, of minor importance— Israel had now reached 
the stage of monotheism, which is properly defined as the faehef 
that all nations should serve the same God, "VlTio alone is al- 
mighty and worthy of worship. 

How then are we to describe the impulse that led to tWs new 
development? What was it that inspired Israel’s advance to 
monotheism? The answer is already before us. It was purely 
and entirely her moral development — a change in her ultunate 
values from what was outward and narrowly national to what 
was inward and therefore universal. It was because she now 
saw that the good of all nations was a common good that she 
came to bebeve that all nations must worship a common God.^ 


V 

This may seem clear enough, and yet there has been so much 
misunderstanding as to what monotheism really is and as to the 
movement of thought leading up to it, that we shall do well to 
look into the matter more closely. There was a time when the 
more speculative mterpretation of religion was so strongly en- 
trenched in men’s minds that even purely historical wnters were 
apt to represent Israel’s monotheism ns ansmg from a growing 
metaphysical msight into the ultimate identity of all causes or 
even into the fundamental nature of the logical categoiy of 
umty. On this new religious monotheism becomes the child of 
metaphysical monism. “The idea of God as the infinite prin- 
ciple of unity which is beyond all the differences of the fimte, 
though implied in them all,” is, according to Edward Caird, the 
force that ultimately disrupts polytheism - As much as a gen- 
eration ago, however, it was begmnmg to be pointed out by 

Idols tlut represented tbem, and tbcrcrore denies to them oU U\1iig rcolitr. Tories Tdtb 
another point of liow trbicb regards them os otU dcmofis”, and had refeircd ns to 
I Cor 8 ittseq and 10 20 cl seq In proof of this IProphcls of Israel, and cd . p 60 ) 

>In putting together the abovo very summary account of the dctclopmcot of 
Hebrorr religion I have foUovrcd the leading recent authorities on the subject and bare 
dravm freely (though not rrltbout some ottempt to discriminate) from one or tiro 
conrcnlent handbooks, such as those of n L Ottloy, Karl Buddo, and G A Barton, 
and B A Aj-toun’s God in the Old Tfsiammt For that reason the usual footnote 
references have been omitted 

> The Eeolutlon of Reholon, sol I, p 262 Cf Ecgcl s Phllosophv of Peltulon, Eng 
tronsl.Tol II. pp 13611 C/ also Miss M D Petre In the «foumol, April, 

1026 “Polytheism is but the form irlitch theism assumes In the mind In nhlcb lAr 
unifiiing insHnei bos not yot been dot eloped " (Italics mine ) 
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Semitic scholars that Hebrew monotheism, if no other, seemed 
to have been based on grounds of a much more practical charac- 
ter It was not, they began to hmt, the pressure of any theo- 
retical difficulties about a plurality of creators, but purely the 
ethical inadequacy of a god whose sympathies were narrower 
than nghteousness, that led Israel to bebeve that their god was 
the God of all the world nius in 1895 wc find the wnter of a 
standard textbook of the history of religion insisting that the 
monotheism of the Hebrews was attained, <^'not as other mono- 
theisms have been, by philosophical speculation, but by purely 
moral ways Before long, however, it came to be realised that 
what is true of Israel is true in exactly the same measure of 
the “other monotheisms’* too Equally among all peoples, the 
line of development which leads (through no matter what proc- 
esses of synoratism, monolatiy, and the monarchical subordina- 
tion of many deities to one) to belief in the Divine Unily is now 
recognised to be essentially ethical or socio-political in charac- 
ter M Durkheim has shown this to be true even of those 
earliest beginnings of such a development which we find taking 
place among the Australian aborigines 

“Ncighbounng tnbes of a sunilar civihzation cannot foil to be m con- 
stant relations with each other All sorts of cncumstances give occasion 
for it besides commerce, which is still rudimentary, there are mamages 
... In the course of these meetm^, men naturally become conscious of 
the moral relationship which umtes them. They have the some social 
organisation, the same division mto phratnes, cions, and matnmomal 
classes . . Mutual loans and treaties result m reinforcmg these spon- 

taneous resemblances The gods to whom these manifestly identical m- 
stitutions were attached could hardly have remained distmet m thew 
mmds ... So if sacred bemgs ore foimed which ore connected with 
no geographically dotemuned society, that is not because they have an 
extra-social ongm. It is because there are other groups above these 
geographically determined ones, whose contouis arc less clearly marked 
they have no fixed froifticrs . . . Hie particular social Me thus created 
tends to spread itself over an area with no defimte himts. Naturally the 
mythological personages who correspond to it have the same character, 
their sphere of influence is not limited; they go beyond the particular 
tribes and their tcmtoiy. T/icy arc the great tntertialtonal gods 

The doctrine of the Divine Unity la thus seen to be grounded. 


‘ Allan Monzloa, JUstoru of Jtclleton, p 182. 
•Elcmentaru Formh Eae tmnal , p. 420 
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not in metaphysical monism, but in the conception of a Common 
Good, or the reahsation of the international character of men’s 
ultunate values. Of course many philosophers will hold that the 
admission of a Common Good is itself but one of the starting- 
points from which we are led by irresistible lo^c to the ultimate 
adoption of a monistic metaphysic; but however that may he, it 
is very certain that the Hebrews, not bemg metaphysicians, did 
not draw any such deduction. And in any case the important 
pomt IS that, whethepor not rehgioua monotheism ^ves us ground 
for behevmg in metaphysical monism, it is as wrong in principle 
as anytbng could well be to suppose that the indebtedness could 
ever be the other way round. It is, as a matter of fact, expressly 
recorded of the founder of metaphj'sical monism that he said: 
“The world is full of gods.’’^ His monism was so deep-rooted 
that it would allow him to admit only one chemical element, yet 
it did not hinder his admission of manj' objects of worship. And 
when behef in the Divine Umty did at last bepn to show itself 
among his successors, it was, just as in Israel, rather in the form 
of a monarchical monolatry. “There is one god,” says Xeno- 
phanes, “among gods and men the greatest, neither in fonn nor 
in thought like unto mortal men.”- At a later date Socrates and 
Plato were profound believers in the unity of the Godhead, but 
it was only a unity of purpose and ethical principle, and not of 
absolute numerical identity. 

The tendency of Hegelian historians to put the cart before the 
horse in this matter, and to speak as if religious insist were the 
fruit of metaphysical generalisation, has again and again led 
them to represent moral and social progress as ha\']ng been in 
the first instance conditioned by progress in religious belief, in- 
stead of vice versa. Here is an e.xample from Edward Caird: 

“Eehgion ... is always the consciousness . .*. of a divine power as 
the principle of umty in a world, of which wc are not only spectators but 
parts . . . The idea of it, therefore, not only controls our wew of objects 
in their relatitins to each other, but also our view of their relations to our- 
selves, and of our relations to them; and the most important of all the 
objects to which we stand in relation arc our feUow-men. . . . Reh’gion 
is the acknowledgment of a principle, in umtmg himself to which, man 


« Tliales, Fragment 22 in Slcls, Fraomcnic <tcr VorsoKratlkcr. 
■ Diels, op cU, in toe., Ftegmont 16. 
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is at the same time brought into nlhance . . . with his fcUow-nicn 
Man's relation to God is incwtably concerted as the ground of a focial 
relation between himself and other beings like himself, which determines 
at once Ihcir practical obhgations to hxm and his practical obhgations to 
tiicnf In this sense, then, no may say tliat, as is a man’s religion, so is 
his morahty. As ho conceives of liis relation to the pon er wlucli dctcniimcs 
his place in the world— and especially liis place in relation to other men 
who with him arc the members of one society— so also ho concertos of 
the duty which he ones to them. ... If the religion be naturalistic and 
objective, the morahty will necessarily take tbe^/^amc form. . . 

Smee we have already dealt at length with this question of the 
piiontj' in the ordo cognoscendi of ethical to religious concep- 
tions, we shall here content ourselves with quoting what one re- 
cent historical writer has to say about the early development of 
morality. "This whole development,” says Professor G F. Moore, 
"is independent of religion and its premisses Religion did not 
create the idea of nght and wrong nor of moral obligation; it did 
not generate conscience; nor did it contnbutc to the content of 
primitive morality anything but its own customs as part of the 
general mores 

Meanwhile there is more that must be said For not only is it 
now plam to us that the Hebrews did not reach monotheism by 
a metaph^’Eical approach, but it is doubtful whether they can be 
held ever to have reached the kind of monotheism winch would 
be mterestmg to a metaphysician at all. What they were anx- 
ious to a£5rm was not that the gods of other nations did not 
eidst, but that they were not worthy of worship; and, as we have 
seen, it is possible that the nearest approach they ever made to 
denying their existence was to say that they were no gods but 
only demons The growing recognition of this fact has led many 
recent writers to suggest that perhaps the Hebrews were not 
really monotheists after all, and that the religious importance 
of monotheistic bclipf is thus not so great as has usually been 
supposed. "The distinctive contnbution of the Hebrews to re- 
ligion is not the behef in one God,” says Jastrow, for that behef 
“is, after all, a philosophical abstraction."® “The distmctivc feat- 
ure of the Jewish religion,” Dean Inge writes in almost the same 
words, “is not, as is often supposed, its monotheism, Hebrew rc- 

' Urolul/OB of litUf/lon, vol I. pp 231-238 

• Thf DMh and Graulh of Itthclim (1023) pp CS-C9 

• Jutron', TheSludv of RtUtion pp 7s, 123 
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ligion in its golden age was monolatry rather than monotheism 

. And Professoi Gilbert Murray has suggested that the 
apparent indifference of the great Greek philosophers and trage- 
dians to the question as to whether the gods were one or many 
— so that they seem “not to make any particular difference 
between hai theoi and ho theos or to theion” — is a mark of depth 
rather than of shallowness in their thinking “Certainly Greek 
monotheism,” he says, “had it really carried the day, would have 
been a far more philosophic thing than the tnbal and personal 
monotheism of the Hebrews.”* 

Nevertheless there seems reason to doubt the wisdom of these 
opinions. For the truth appears to be, not that the Hebrews were 
not monotheists, but that monotheism must be taken to mean 
something different from nhat has commonly been supposed 
Historically speakmg, monotheism has never stood for the belief 
that there exists in the universe onl 5 '^ one spiritual being of a 
supernatural kind If we so define it, we shall be faced with the 
necessity of admitting that it has never existed in the world 
What monotheism has really stood for is rather the conviction 
that there is only one supernatural Being IWio counts as far as 
religion ts concerned— me Being, that is to say. Who is worthy of 
the name of God To this belief the Hebrew prophets certainly 
did attain, and its importance as marking a forward step in re- 
ligious history cannot 'easily be e.xaggernted 

Perhaps, however, it should be added that the monotheism of 
the Hebrews is not quite so unique an historical phenomenon as 
has sometimes been supposed. Zoroastrianism is, at its best, es- 
sentially a monotheistic creed, for the belief in Ahriman, the eril 
power, does not really detract from its monotheistic character; 
and Judaism, too, had its Satan. Socrates and Plato were per- 
haps as truly monotheists at heart as any Israelitish prophet. 
The Greek dramatists did much to tench rct/ncaf monothrism, 
though they never arrived at what we might call a mmencal 
monotheism To the Stoic belief in the essential unity of God 

« Outspoken Essays, First Series, p 21B Cf nlso Irvine King. The Dcrctopmml of 
EcUytm, pp 271-276 

» Four Slayes of Greek Religion, p 20 Wo mlglit instanco also tlio statomcnls of 
Dr Loirls Fomcll in Ills Attributes of Goi, pp 70 B 

• This does not mean that wo are reducing monotheism to mere monolatrv Monol- 
atry Is a single nation's practice of wotsMppIng only one god Jlonothclsro is the 
belief that all nations should warship the same god. 
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Chnsiaan theology owes not a little. Indeed it is no easy task to 
determine the measures m which our current Christian mono- 
theism goes back to Hellemc and Hebraic sources respectively. 
Mor^ver we must not forget that in spite of the utter supremacy 
of Y^weh the Hebrew Heaven with its semi-divine angels and 
archangels was often even more populous than the Greek Olym- 
pus The Hebrew underworld also, as we find it m the Apoca- 
lypses, was very parallel to that of Greek mythology. Nor did 
Hebrew monotheism ever succeed, any more«than did the rebgion 
of the Greeks, m really oustmg the animistic, polydaemomstic, 
outlook of early times The Jews of Jesus’ day were surrounded 
by at least as many demons as were their bedouin ancestors Their 
superiority to their forefathers lay not in them havmg argued the 
multitude of demons out of existence — ^for that they had m no 
wise done — ^but m their lianng attained to the firm conviction 
that no demon could do any hurt to those who had put their trust 
m an Onmipotent Righteousness; and to that conviction the 
greatest of the Greeks also attamed m their own way. 

VI 

Our sketch of the development of the thought of God among 
the Hebrew people has so far taken us up to the age of the great 
prophets It was not, however, in the prophetic teachmg that 
that development reached its real culmmation, but only m Chris- 
tianity Hence we cannot conclude our study without endeavor- 
mg to clear our minds as to the nature of the further advance for 
which Chnstiamty stands In puttmg this question we must not, 
of course, take it for granted that the superionty of Christianity, 
as represented by the Paulme or the Johannme Epistles to 
the religion of the prophetic period is due solely and entirely to 
the influence of Jesus, for there is no doubt that it is due in 
some considerable part to the gradual development of rehgious 
insight among the Jewish people as a whole during thq long cen- 
turies that divided the appearance of the last of the great proph- 
ets from our Lord's advent But at the same time it is true that 
there is no other smgle figure in the reh^ous history of our race 
who so distmctively marks the inauguration of a new epoch as 
does He. 
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What was it then about Jesus’ thought of God that was new 
and distinctive? The question has not always been answered in 
the same way. It has sometimes been suggested that the trouble 
with the religion of the Hebrews, and especially with that of 
Jesus’ own contemporaries, was not that the ideas which Jesus 
emphasised were not contained in it, but rather that so many 
other ideas, persisting from earlier stages of the nation’s religious 
development, were contained in it too. So it has been said, for 
instance, that “the remarkable fact is not that Jesus spoke of 
God as Father, but that apparently He never qioke of Him as 
anythmg else. He utterly ignored whole lists of names and titles 
of Jehovah which Jewish piety had accumulated On this view 
the service rendered to relipon by Jesus is to be taken as havmg 
consisted primarily, not in the discovery of new gold, but rather 
in the separation of gold which was already in mankind’s posses- 
sion from tliat liea^'y admixture of dross which had hitherto ren- 
dered it too little available for use. That there is much truth in 
this view is not to be denied. Indeed it might be held that this 
(and not the de novo creation or discovery of something previ- 
ously quite unknown) is the kind of sendee which the so-called 
'original’ gemus of individual great men has most commonly 
rendered to humamty. Yet taken by itself, this view does some- 
thing less than justice to the powers of the indmdunl thinker 
and seeker, and in particular it does less than justice to the real 
newness of the religion of Christ. 

Again, it has often (and increasingly in recent years) been 
urged by students of history that the real novelty of Christiamfy 
lay in the fact that it was in the teaching of Jesus and of Paul, 
and not in the religion of the prophetic period, nor yet in that of 
later Judaism, that a really effective monotheism and imiversal- 
ism first made its appearance. The great prophets, it is said, did 
indeed have in their possession the first principles of a universal- 
istic outlook, but they did not carry them through to their last 
consequences; only Jesus and Paul did that. This view of the 
matter also has much in its favour. We have recognised the grow- 
ing monotheism and universahsm of Israel’s outlook to be ulti- 
mately due to the increasing inwardness of her values, yet his- 

I Canon 0 O Qvitk. Liberalism, Modernism, ani Traiitlm, pp 76-77, folIOTring 
C W Emmet 
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tonans have always emphasised the fact that it was only in 
Chnstiamty that such inwardness was understood in the deepest 
sense. "Ye make clean the outside of the cup and of tiie platto” 
was pne of Jesus’ most constantly repeated charges against the 
rehgious leaders of Israel m His day. “It has never been forgot- 
ten,” writes a well-known histonan of ethics, “that ‘mwardness’, 
rightness of heart or spint, is the special and pre-emment charac- 
teristic of Christian goodness Moreover it is plain to the most 
casual reader that those wider imphcations of imiversahsm which 
lay at the root of St Paul’s missionary zeal are hardly more than 
hmted at in the highest flights of Old Testament prophecy The 
doctnne that "he is a Jew, which is one inwardly”^ first received 
adequate eiqiression on the lips of a Christian. And the contro- 
versy concerning circiuhbision and uncircumoision, carrying with 
it the whole issue of Jewish exclusiveness, was very closely bound 
up with the birth of the new faith In “tlie new man,” wntes St. 
Paul, “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Sc 3 rthian, bond nor free”; “for ye are all one 
in Chnst Jesus ”® “The hour cometh”— so the fourth Evangelist 
represents Jesus as saymg under the shadow of the Samantans’ 
Mount Genzim — ^“when ye shall neither iathis mountam, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father . . . but in spirit and in truth 
Once agam, the view has frequently been taken that the dis- 
tmguishing mark of the Christian conception of God is not any 
changed content, but only the fact of its having received illustra- 
tion and embodiment in the figure of Jesus The Christian God, 
it is said, IS the God of the Jews, but He is the God of the Jews 
now at last incarnate. "The distinctive feature in the Chnstian 
conception of God,” writes a well-known theologian, “is the con- 
viction that the character and purpose of God are Christlike . . . 
Thus it is not in any new teaching that we are to seek the dis- 
tinctive Christian contnbution to' the thought of God, but in a 
hving illustration of what the old teaching really meant ”® That 
this view IS profoundly right in respect of what it asserts is again 
not to be questioned There is no doubt at all that tfie power of 
the Christian gospel has largely lain in the fact that its word of 

> Hemy Sldgwlck, Bistory of EtMcs, p 114 Cf Seth. EtMcci Principles, 5tli ed.1 
P 335 

• Romanss 29 *001 3 10-11, Ga 3 28 <John4 21-28 

• Wm Adams Braim, CArWIan Tltsoloyy in Oultine, pp S7-SS 
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truth Tras made flesh in the person of Jesus Chnst But we can- 
not beheve that it is right m respect of what it denies. We cannot 
beheve that the new Master was no more than a h\'ing illustra- 
tion of the old teaching. The truth is surely rather that Ha was 
the incarnation of something definitely new — of that new thing 
which created Christian civilization. Moreover it is to be noted 
that the vety fact of His being incarnate in a human personahtj' 
imphes a significantly changed conception of the Bemg so in- 
carnate. The God of-ancient Israel was a God Who could not 
have been revealed in the soul of a human peasant. 

What then, in realit 3 'j is the new and forward step in our 
conception of the Dhune for which Christianity stands? After alt, 
the true answer is known to every Christian child: the distinctive 
Christian thought of God is that of an Heavenly Father Who 
saves us by His redeeming love. 

That this is the conception bf God which reigns supreme in 
the New Testament is not at all doubtful. It is the very heart of 
Pauhnism. St. Paul, wntes Dr. McGiffert, apparently thou^t of 
the name Father “as the pecuharly Clinstian name for God 
And what such Fatherhood implies is abundantly plain— it im- 
plies that God’s dealings with us are determined in the last re- 
sort, not by justice and law, but bj' love and grace. The new 
teaching for which Chnstianity stood in the mind of St. Paul, 
and which led him to embrace it in preference even to the best 
contemporary Judaism, was nothing else than this— that God is 
not, in the last resort, a Judge "nTio, with a pair of moral scales 
in His hands, rewards men according to their deserts, but an affec- 
tionate and loving Father Wlio, out of His loidng-kindness made 
manifest in Jesus Christ, is ever ready to extend ffis grace to 
those who, however imdeserving, arc willing to receive it in faith 
and with a humble heart. “No person,” he writes, "will be ao- 
qmtted in his sight on the score of obedience- to law. . . . But now 
we have a righteousness of God disclosed apart from law alto- 
gether. . . .jNo distinctions are drawn. All have sinned, all have 
come short of the glory of God, but they are justified for nothing 
by his grace . . 

> The God of the Earlu Christians, p 21 

s Bomans 3 • 20-24, Moffatt's translation Tlio passage goes on* “ . . thnongli Oia 
ransom provided In Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as the means of propitia- 
tion b; bis blood, to be received by faith This was to demonstrate the lustlce of Ood 
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The question now anses whether this New Testament and 
Pauline conception of the essence of the Chnstisn gospel can be 
held to go back to the histone Jesus Himself A negative answer 
to this question has recently been given us by an important group 
of scholars, of whom the chief are Professors McGiffert, Lake and 
Foakes-Jackson Professor McGififert writes as follows: 

“Jesus’ idea of God was wholly Jewish. At no point, so far as we can 
judge from the Synoptic Gospels, did he go beypnd his people’s thought 
about God ... So far as the God of the Chmtians is different from 
the God of the Jews, it is due not to Jesus’ teaching about God, but to 
the teachmg of Paul and those that came after, or still more to the per- 
sonality of Jesus and the mterpretation his followers put upon it ’’i 

As agamst any such view, however, we feel obhged to assert 
tliat the distinctively Chnstian thought of God goes back in the 
completest possible way to Ihe mmd that was in Christ Jesus 
Himself. In substantiatmg this assertion we would pomt in the 
fimt instance to two considerations of a more or less a pnori kind 
which Professor McGiffert appears entirely to neglect To begm 
with, it seems clear that there is an imtial presumption of the 
very strongest sort in favour of a correspondence between St, 
Paul and his Master as regards at least the central burden of 
their religious message. To deny such a correspondence is to find 
oneself confronted with a most paradoxical historical situation, 
and accordmgly the onus probandi must he very heavily mdeed 
on those who make this denial. Now Professor McGiffert, as we 
saw above, allows that St Paul apparently thought of the name 
Father as the peculiarly Chnstian name for God, but he does not 
seem to realise how strong an imtial presumption this fact cames 
with it against his conclusion that “nothing could well be more 
erroneous” than the opinion that Jesus “went beyond his country- 
men in emphasising the Fatherhood of God In the second 
place, however, there is a hardly less serious paradox contained 
in this learned scholar’s assertion that the distmctively Chris- 
tian view of God IS due not to the teaching of Jesus; but rather 
to His personality For there is no surer mark of greatness 

in Tiev of the tact that filns proTlausly committed daring the time of God’s forbear* 
ance had been passed over, It vos to demonstrate his JostJee at the present epoch, 
showing that God Is Just himself and that be Justides man on the score of faith In 
Jesus ” The meaning of these words Is stUi Involviid In lively controversy 

> Thf Qod Qf the Early Christtans, p 21 * Op df , p IS 
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in a teacher than an unusual measure of harmony between bs 
tfia nhing on the one hand and his own personality and prac- 
tice on the Other; and if there is one general impression rather 
than another which the Gospel narratives as a whole leave Mpon 
us, it IS that in the case of Jesus this harmony is surpassm^y 
perfect and complete. The personality of Jesus was revealed 
above all m His dealing with His neighbours, and, as has been 
well said, “Duty to God and duty to nei^bour had already been 
familiar sounds in Jewish ears But it was Jesus Ti'ho harmo- 
nized them so intimately that out of the two He produced ‘not a 
third sound, but a star.’ 

Quite apart, however, from these more general and presmnptive 
lines of evidence there is ground of the most solid sort for believ- 
ing that the Pauline thought of God as being pre-eminently a lov- 
ing Father Who ^ves and for^ves freely, rather than a Judge 
Who rewards us according to our deserts, had its source in tlie 
mind of Christ. The ordmaty reader of the Gospels finds it im- 
possible to escape the impression that St. Paul’s preference of the 
name of Father for God has its root in the usage of his Master. 
As has already been said, it is not so much the great frequency 
with which this name is applied that attracts our attention 
(though that alone is sufficiently impressive), but the disap- 
pearance of so many other names and styles and epithets— 
and especially the disappearance, to which Professor McGif- 
fert himself calls attention,- of the epithet 'holy’— which were 
in general use at that penod. What is important, however, is not 
the name, but the imphcations underljdng the use of it. If we 
collect all the passages in which Jesus speaks of God as Father 
and ask ourselves what activities of God He is in each passage 
emphasising, we shall find that in general two activities are in 
question; and it is difficult to avoid the impression that these 
were precisely the divine activities which Jesus put in the fore- 

J Canon Qulffc, op efr , p 77. 

»Op ai, pp 19-20 Cf MoSatt. The Theotoav of the Ocspcls, pp 99-101 “For 
Obristianlty the supremo title Is tbat of 'Father ’ Its distinctive meaning ns the 
characteristic description of God In the gospels is further brought out by a com- 
parison of the current Jeivish titles vrhicb Jcsns either ignored or used sparlnglv 
In any case. He does not speak of Ood as the Almighty A similar attitude 
characterises the teaching of Jesus ivlth regard to the 'holiness' of God The fact 
that Jesus avoided this term accounts for Its comparatirs rarity In the theology of 
the primitive Christians ” 
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front of His teaching as a whole, quite apart from the use of any 
particular name. The two acthities are God’s care and His for- 
giveness. Now it is, of course, verj” plain that the thought gf 
God's care for His people had lain at the very heart of Hebrew 
religion from a very early period, and yet it is equally plain that 
not until the teaching of Jesus does this thought reach the full 
(hapason of its compression. Indeed there is notiiing in the whole 
literature of Dhdne Providence that can really compare xrith 
Jesus’ words: “Are not five sparrows sold fbr two farthings, and 
not one of them is forgotten before God? But even the very hairs 
of your head are numbered. Fear not, therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows’’^ — to quote bnly one of many familiar 
sayings of the same general purport. And the advance seems to 
consist precisely in the fact that the doctrine of providence is 
lifted b}* Jesus put of the old context of a contract-relationship 
between Israel and Yahweh into the new context of a Divine- 
human Family in heaven and earth, which is to say the new con- 
text of the ‘Engdom jpf God.” Similarly it is certain that the 
forpveness of God had for centuries been one of the great themes 
of Hebrew religious literature, reaching particularly noble ejqjres- 
sion in the hundred-and-third psalm: “The Lord is merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy.. He will not 
always chide: neither will he keep his anger for ever. He hath 
not dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded us according to our 
iniquities. For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is 
ms mercy toward them that fear him. As far as the east is from 
me west, so far hath he removed our transgressions from us.” 
Yet it will be allowed that this is not really the equivalent of the 
New Testament teaching: in the New Testament we learn some- 
tog more than that God is slow to anger, that He will not 
dways chide or keep His anger for ever: and also we leam that 
^ mercy IS not only shown “to those that fear Him,” but that 
He IS kmd also to the unthankful and the evil, and merciful to 
tne cluef of sinners.”® 

iLulwl2:6-7. 

or Wieth<enn.:y UbonU 

Js no new doctrine u reSrds ^ 

(very &equS;n“ IS 1 ^ootrine fa 

(Some Elements in the Remlus ^rWn^r°r concentration.” 

Pasrage. r Quote MoIcS tto Slo IStl 
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The Pauline contrast of laiv and grace appears in the teaching 
of Jesus in the somewhat simpler form of a contrast between jus- 
tice and love; and just as for Paul Christianity means pnmanly 
■Uiat God’s attitude to us is determined not by the measure of our 
obedience to law but by the abundance of His omi free grace, so 
there lies at the heart of Jesus’ message the conviction that God 
deals with us not according to scrupulous and meticulous justice 
but according to uncalculating fatherly love. The contrast 
reaches its culminating expression in the three related parables 
of the fifteenth chapter of Luke, with their application: 

“I say unto you that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sumcr 
thst repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, which need 
no repentance.” 

In the parable of the Prodigal Son the contrast is especially 
plam. In the elder son we sec the old reUgion, with its thought of 
God as fair-minded distributive Justice, maldng its last protest 
against the new: 

“Lo, these many years do I scn-c thee, neither transgressed I at any 
time thy commandment; and I’d thou nci'cr gavest me a kid, that 1 
might make meny with my fnends. But as soon ns this thy son was 
come, which hath devoured thy hiing with harlots, thou hast killed for 
him the fatted calf.” 

"While in the father we see the new thought of God as redemptive 
Love: 

“And he said unto him, Son, thou art ci-cr with me, and all that I 
have IS tliine It was meet that nc should make racnj' and be glad* for 
this thy brother was dead and is ah\o again, and was lost, and is found ” 

This same thought of God as being determined, in His dcalmgs 
with men, by a love which breaks through all the barriers of jus- 
tice, shines out again and again from the recorded words of Jesus: 

"love yovur enemies, bless them tliat curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them wliicb despitcfully use you, and pcisecuto 
3 ’ou; That yc may be the children of your Father ickteh is in hearen for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth ram on 
the just and on the unjust. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect."* 

”■ «Sratt E 4t-48 
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“But love ye your enetAies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again . . and ya ahdH he Oie childTon Oie Eigheal for he is kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil Be ye &erefore merciful, as your Father 
also 18 merciful.”^ 

“Ehend, I do thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with me for a penny 7 . 
Take that thine is, and go thy way I will give unto this last, even as unto 
thee Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with nune own? Dost 
thou look with envy, because I am generous? So the last shall be first, 
and the first last. . . '■ 

' “There was a certain creditor which had two dditors" the one owed 
five hundred jience, and the other fifty And vdien they had nothmg to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both Tell me therefore, which of them will 
love him most? Simon answered and said, I suppose that he, to whom ■ 
he forgave most And he said unto him. Thou h^ n^tly judged 

Such words as these do seem, even when placed beside such a 
hi^ product of Hebrew rehgion as the hundired-and-third psalm, 
to imply a really new orientation of ideas in the conception of 
God It may be true that “what human language can express 
concerning the love of God for man we find abeady uttered in 
the Old Testament”,* but it is nevertheless not until the New 
Testament— until Jesus and Paul and John— that love becomes 
the really dommating idea in the conception of the Divme In 
the Old Testament the love of God appears rather as setting a 
limit to the stem exercise of His justice, and it is tau^t that 

“ . . earthly power doth then ^ow likest God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice ” ' 

But in the New Testament it is God’s love that is supreme, and 
the justice of God appears at most as a thing that subserves the 
ends of His love. And so the Chnstian message comes in the end 
to this— that the spintual universe is not a Law-court but a 
Father's House, and is controlled at its centre, not by a com- 
pensatory system o^ justice, but by redeemmg love.® 

•Lukes 3S-3B 

3 Matt 20 13-16 Oae pfaiasQ is firom Moffatt’e translation 
■ Luke 7 41--43 < Wm Adams Brown, ChrUtian Theology in OuHine, p 84 

> Dr Montollore would undoubtedly say that we haye made far too much of tke 
difference between the Old Testament teaching and the teatdilng of Jesus In this 
matter, but he admits, I think, the enential justice of the contrast we have drawn. 
"The kingdom itself," he writes in one place, *' is not so much a reward as a grace 

Do what he will man nave^eserves it, do his duty as much as he may, ma n bas no 
clsdm for, special recognition and reward. The kingdom, when It comes, will be&r 
greater and moro ^orlous than man can have merited It is not the pn^uct of*^ 
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Such then, in bncV appears to bo the new insight into the char- 
acter of God for which the Christian teaching stands Can we 
now attempt to say what it was that inspired tliis final stage in 
the development wc have been tracing? How was Jesus to 
this highest thought of God? And what kind of justification had 
He to offer for it? Let it not be thought that in putting this ques- 
tion wc are in any wise presuming to pry' into the mystery of a 
secret experience; for Jesus Chnst would have been the last to 
ask His followers merely to take His word for it that God was 
their Father, and all His statements in the matter, far from hav- 
ing the appearance of communications of csot erically received in- 
formation, are of a definitely reasoned character. 

The answer is not difficult. The secret of our Lord’s insight is 
the universal secret of all religious insight: it is simply that His 
thought of God kept pace with His thought of human life. It was 
because He had a great new thing to 'ay about how men should 
In c w ith one another here below that He had this great new thing 
to say about what God abo\e was like. He had made discover}’ 
of a new moral value— and He applied it to His faith in God. 
And, as wo have alroad.v suggested. His great significance as 
marking an historical epoch is due to this above all else’ 
that, whereas the application of a new value to the sphere of 
religion has usually been found to Jag behind its discovciy' in the 
sphere of human relationships, so that the same historical figure 
has seldom been responsible for both insiglits, .Tesus seems to have 
been responsible in quite equal measure both for the new light 
upon life and for the new tliought of God to which it led. 

IWiat then is the new light which Jesus has to throw upon life? 
The principle of it is best summed up in the New Testament word 
agape, which means brotherly love. A\cry large part of what Ho 
soys about conduct may be gathered up into the counsel to face 
all situations arising out of our relations tp our fellows in the 
qjirit, not of justice, but of brotherly love. 

culatlng ia.Ttlco*aDd retrlbullon, 11 h tho outflon' of God’s free and dubonnl low 
I do not think lliat llicso fow Ktatorornts go liojond wliat Jc«us acluallr saj* la tbo 
Rmoptlc Gospels, and I am also inclined to think tliat, though the' are not rrithout 
their pamlicls in tho Rabbinic literature, tlic) net rrtbrless nia> be tCBardcd as com- 
paratively now and original " (Some Elements in the BeHplous Tecchint ef Jerss, pp 
07-08 ) 

_J_For a much fuller discussion of tbo matter I may bo oUomxl to refer to my boot, 
'/Re Eoots of Sellfion in (he Xluman Soul, pp 172-’J01. 
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If wo push our enquiry one stage further back and ask where 
it, was that our Lord discovered Uio principle of aqajic, the ansner 
again lies very near to the surface He had discovered it in £/ic 
hjc of thejamxlt/. The Gospel narratnes very clearly show how' 
dear family life was to Him. It was there that the daily round 
of existence in these little Eastern towns in which His days were 
passed seemed to Hun to reach its highest w orth Of all the mod- 
est store of deeds and words and purposes which that c.\istencc 
had to show, Uiosc that were most as musK^in the heart of Clirist 
were very largely drawn from the intimate household circle and 
were the fruit of natural affection— th^Eclf-sacnfice of parents 
for their children’s welfare, a father’s uiicalculating forpvcncss of 
his son, a mother’s tenderness towards the child of her womb, the 
generosity of brother towards brother. And His thought seems to 
have been: If only we could all hvc as a family lives, ns brothers 
livol If only we could manage our relations with all those with 
whom wo have to do as we manage our relations with the inner 
circle of our loved oncsl If only we could for ever put aside all 
the miserable, loveless machinery of distributive and retributive 
justice which wo have invented for dealing with those outside the 
inner circle, and try the way of agapdl For indeed it might be 
held that the true rendenng of agape is not love (which is also 
English for erds) , but brothcrlmixs; and that the Christian spirit 
is to bo defined above all as "the spirit of brotherlmcss’'— rather 
as that, perhaps, than ns "the doctnne of the brotherhood of 
man,” which may have other shades and strands of meaning. 

Wo now see plainly that the new thought of God to which the 
gospel of Jesus leads us is nothing else than an application to 
the eternal world of the secret thus discovered in the sphere of 
human relationships The life of the familj', He would say, pro- 
vides us not only with the pattern by which our own actions 
should be guided, bi^t also with our surest clue to the nature of 
the Most Hi^ God Not only is agape the chiefest principle by 
which we must order our dealings with our fellows, not only is it 
true, as St. Paul afterwards said, that “the greatest thing of all is 
agape”', but also "God is agape" For agape can mean more than 
brotlierlincss, it can also mean fatherhness; and the ethical spirit 
of brotherhness has its natural and inevitable counterpart in the 
religious belief in tlie Dndne fatherlincss; or, if any prefer it, ~ 
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brotherhood of mBn has its counterpart in the fatherhood of God, 

Accordingly Jesus’ endeavours to load His contemporaries to 
the higher thought of God always take the form of on orju- 
mentum a fortiori, a “How much more . . His major pi^nuss 
is the assumption that we must think of God in the light of what 
is best in our human experience, and as being yet better: His 
mmor premiss is that what is best in our human cicperiencc (our 
‘higliest social value,’ as our modem jargon would have it) is 
ogape. , 

“What man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he giic him 
a stone? Or if he ask a will he pix c lum a serpent ? If ye then, ciil 
as j'o are, know how to giic' good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is m heaven gi\o good things to them that 
ask him?”* 

"After this manner therefore pray ye, Our Father which art in hcaren 
. . . forgive us our debts, os (even) we ourselves Imc forgiica our 
debtors 

Many of the parables present the same line of reasoning and 
appeal, especially tlic groat parables of the fiftcentli chapter of 
St Luke— the Lost Sheep, the Lost Com and the Lost Son ; and it 
IS particularly worthy of note that these latter, though apparently 
called fortli in the first place in order to justify Jesus’ own ethical 
practice (because “the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, 
This man rccciveth sinners, and catclh with them'’),** were never- 
theless in the end applied by Him rather in justification of His 
teaching about God ("I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance”).'* Here again 
the arpment is that if oven a shepherd, even the best of Imman 
fathers, even we ourselves when we arc at our best, allow our 
love to break through every restricting circumstance, how’ much 
more must God I , 

We must now, however, endeavour to penetrate somewhat more 
deeply into the meaning of (his Christian lo\c, both as the ideal 
for humanity and ns the essence of Dninity. It should be clear 
from all we have said that sucJi love is no complacent senti- 

iMan 7 9-11 
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Luko 16 ! 2, * Luke 15 . 7, </ also v, 10. 
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mentality, no easy emotionalism, but stands from first to last for 
an arduous redemptive enterpnse. Agape is, of its very nature, 
redemptive love, love that goes out to seek the lost The signifi- 
cance of the new contribution which Jesus at this point makes to 
our understandmg both of our human duty to our fellows and of 
the divme dealings with ourselves has agam and again been cor- 
dially admitted, and indeed insisted on, by that learned Jew- 
ish scholar, Dr. Claude Montefiore In this place we must con- 
tent ourselves with settmg down a few sentences from only one 
of bis books: 

“The Rabbis attached no less value to Mentance than Jesus. They 
sang its praises and its efficacy m a thousassirones They, too, urged that 
God oared more for the repentant than for the just who had never yielded 
to sm They, too, welcomed the sumer m his repenthnce But to teds 
out the smner, and, instead of avoidmg the bad compamon, to choose 
him as your fnend m order to work his moral redemption, this was, I 
fancy, somethmg new m the rehgioua history of Israel. . . It was, 
doubtless, often a dating method; even with Jesus it may not always 
have been successful. But it inaugurated a new idea* the idea of redemp- 
tion, the idea of ^vmg a fresh object of love and mterest to the simier, 
and so freemg hm from am. The rescue and ddiverance of the smner 
through pity and love and personal service— the work and the meliiod 
seem both ^o due to the teacher of Nasareth 

“It maugurated a new idea* the idea of redemption*— these 
words, though coming from a Jew, represent the Christian claim 
m its highest form 

So we are led up to what is the deepest of all the aspects of 
Chnstian love For the enterpnee of redemption is an enterprise 
which mvolves not only arduous labour but also suffering and 
self-saonfice and, it may even be, the surrender of hfe itself. 

“And there went great multitudes with him; and he turned, and said 
unto them. 

If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and chddren, and brethrm, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple. 

And whosoever doth not bear his cross and come after me, cannot be 
my disciple ”* * 

Here, too, we have Dr Montefiore’s magnanimous acknowledg- 
ment of a real deepemng of all previous teachmg at this pomt: 

> Some Elements, pp 57-68 I liave Quoted slmllaT passases ftom two other writ- 
ings of MonteSore's In my Boots of BeHeton, p 177 

> Luke 14 25-27 
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"Here it is where Jesus, though not by any means un-Jewish, yet seems 
to stnke a new, a hitherto unheard-of note And one does seem to find m 
certain aspects of Christian self-sacrifice, though not always wisely ap- 
phed, original mamfestations of hi^ moral capacity, which go back to, 
and proceed from, the trumpeted of the Christian faith. Actn-e re- 
nunciation, full self-sacnfice for the sake of the Master, and in the cause 
of truth, of succour, of compassion. This sort of heroic well-domg and 
haoic self-sacrifice does seem to me characteristic of some Christian 
morahty, even as the mjunction and the ideal from which it wrings were 
origmally due to the teacher of Nazareth.”* 

\ 

There is a certain amount of evidence that, as the time of Hia 
own death approached,'t.our Lord became more and more con- 
vinced of its inner necessitj and, more generally, of the necessity 
which is laid upon all true and deep love to pass through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death for the sake of its beloved Redemp- 
tion, He came more and more to see, can only be by way of the 
last renunciation. This idea receives constant stress in the Johan- 
nine interpretation of the mbd of Jesus, “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends”® 
"Venly, verily, I say unto you, E\cept a com of wheat fall into' 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.”® But it is also present in such Synoptic say- 
ings as: '‘Even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to pve his life a ransom for many”,* and "I have 
a baptism to be baptised with; and how am I straitened rill 
it be accomplished!”® 

Now it is the crowning excellence of the Christian teaching that 
this profoundest insight into tlie implications of the tedeemmg 
activity of human love is taken up also into the thought of the 
redempth'e love of God The dinne Love is a love that redeems 
through suffering And here we come upon a consideration which 
marks the topmost “height of tliis great argument ” 

For we may well hold it doubtful whethrr all that our Lord 
said, by way of e.'qihcit and spoken teaching, about lo\ing one 
another and,puttmg our trust in God's love towards us, and espe- 
cially about the redemptive and suffering aspect of love both hu- 
man and divine, would have really suCSced to inaugurate a new 
era in the world’s religious history, had it not been for the im- 

dl.p 107. - 
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mense reinforcement which His words received from His own 
character and practice, from the story of His life, and above all 
fiom the great spectacle of His death Though it is indeed true 
that, even as regards the spoken word alone, Christ must be re- 
garded as the greatest of this world’s teachers, a far wider audi- 
ence than the officers of the Sanhedrim and the Judaean crowd 
having now testified to it that "never man spake like this man,”^ 
yet discermng histonans have always felt that it is not only, or 
even mainly, as a teacher that He has influ^ced the development 
of human rehgion. It is not what He sard about redeeming love, 
about agape human or divme, that has the vitabsmg power 
behind the Chnstian tradition, so mufh as the redeeming love, 
at once divine and human, that was mcamate in Himself and 
made manifest m His habit of life and, superlatively, in the man- 
ner of His going to His death This is plamly true of the New 
Testament period, as may already be seen from the letters of 
St. Paul (where so much more is made of what Jesus was, and of 
what God was in Him, than of any words that He spoke) ; and 
it is ho less plamly true of the Chnstian orthodoiiy of later days 
We must indeed be careful (as has already been argued) not to 
represent this fact as if there were any discrepancy between the 
two sides of our Lord’s significance, between His teachmg about 
God on the one hand and His shewmg-forth of God m His own 
living and dymg on the other. The pomt to be insisted on is 
rather the very reverse — ^that the two are in umque har- 
mony with one another, and that it is to its perfect realisation 
and incarnation in the Life that the Teachmg owes the main part 
of its power. But it remams true that histoncal Christiamty, 
taken as a whole, has always seemed to centre itself, not in any 
doctrine (even as set forth by the Master Himself) about the re- 
deemmg love of God, but rather in the direct display of it in the 
events of the Master’^ own care^. 

The fact which here comes to our notice is indeed far from 
being an isolated one in the spintual history of mankmd. One 
of the most distmguished modem students of reh^on lias gone so 
far as to claim that “the whole history bf reli^on proves that 
the Word must alvsys become fiesh m order to gain admission 
to the human heart.”* So it has often been pointed out, for in- 

* John 7 46. f}^ae,BlmmticfauiacicnctofBtUttm,rol H, p 3Bt^ 
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stance, that the real “Light of Asia” is Gautama Buddha himself, 
his character and life, rather than his doctrine; and that the 
greatest spiritual asset of that mighty ethical sj’stem which, ema- 
nating from the Stoa, became the rule of life of all the great men 
of the Roman empire— and indeed the greatest spiritual asset of 
Greek philosophical ethics as a whole— was its abilitj’ to point 
back to the concrete example of the hfe, and above all of the 
death, of Socrates, and to what the Stoic wnters called his 
“Socratic strength.”^ 'But all would admit that this supersession 
of mere doctrine by incarnate example reaches its climax in the 
Christian religion. r. 

Thus it is in the Cross of Christ that the development we have 
been tracing reaches its culmination and meets its fulfilment It 
is the Cross of Christ that has persuaded men not only that re- 
demptive love is the highest secret of noble living but that it lies 
enshrined at the centre of the universe in the heart of God. 

“Loie, from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippcrj*, steep, 

And narrow verge of crag-hko agony, springs 
And folds oicr (he world its Iicalmg wings. 

Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 

These are the spnngs of that most firm assurance 
Whicli bars the pit over Desfniction’s strength; 

And if, with mfirm hand, Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and liours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length; 

These are the spells by which to rca«sume 
An empire o’er tlic disentangled doom 

To suffer WOOS which Hope thinks inrmitc; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omniMfcnt; 

To love, and bear, to hope till Hope Wales 

> Tho plira<:f “Ssixpa-tri;? Tsrjruo?” Is ascrilKd to Astlstbcncs the Cjwlc by Dios* 
enes Iticrtcs, i'll, 11 With what I liaro sold sboro compare J. B Mulrbcod in tbo 
composlto %olumc, Chrislionrii/ and llic jPrrjral aioref ITnrfsi (1020). pp SS-29.“Thls 
was trae even of tho Greek philosophic ethics with which In the above the Christian 
has been compared It drew its life not from tho Stoic lotdc but ftom tho gnat emm- 
plo of 'the strength of Socrates * So too It has been in the Kast It Is Gautama 
Buddha, not tho Sanidiya pliilosoph) . that Is tlio 'Ught of Asia ’ " Cf ol*o G T. 
'r—aiTrbour on p 123 of the samo volume "Christian and Greet ethics both begin vlth 
the life of a historic cbamctc'. . . 
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From ite oim wreck the thing it contemplates > 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent, 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free, 

■’ This IS alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victoiy.”* 

> Shelley, PrmtOim, ail fin. 



CHAPTER X 
THE IDEA OF EEVELATION 
I 

Religion is essentially a relation between two terms, or more 
exactly, a communiontbetween two personal existences, the human 
soul and God. We who are men stand at the human end of this 
relationship, and therefore it is natural and proper that our study 
of it should be undertaken^rom that end too. Our endeavour in 
the present enquiry has accordingly been to descnbe the reahties 
of religion in the true order of our human knowledge of them 
Thus we have been led to find tbe foundation of all our ^iritual 
experience in our discnmination of'right from wrong and good 
from evil, and its cope-stone in our trust in the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ We have represented the whole process 
as one of progressive discovery, and have found its guidmg prin- 
ciple to be faith; such faith and discovery being essentially activ- 
ities of the human soul. 

But if religion does genuinely stand for a dual relationdiip, a 
real commumon, it must involve activity on God’s part as well as 
on man’s ; and to this activity on God's part there will correspond 
an element of passivity on ours. Religion cannot all be a pving, 
but must also be a receiving. And thus in our human conscious- 
ness of the Divine, so' far as it includes this passive and receptive 
element, there must be contained the seeds of a real knowledge 
of the nature of that divine, activity which makes the give-and- 
take of religion possible. ) 

'Therefore it is that, the refieciaon of our race has never con- 
tented itself with desiribing the religious relationship merely as it 
appears on its manward side, but has always gone on to some 
kind of representation of its Godward aspect too. To our human 
! activity of faith there has always seemed to correspond a dime 
, activity of grace; and to pur human activity of discovery a di- 
vine activity of self-disclosure which has been given the name of 
jReveloteoTi. 
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It goes without saying that our understanding of the nature 
and course of this divine activity of self-disclosure can only be of 
a very bmited and piece-meal kmd, dependent as it is on pur 
own ability to receive the proffered revelation Such a sacred 
history as is contained m the Old Testament scnptures has some- 
times been described as “history wntten from God’s pomt of 
view ” But the phrase is far too bold One day. perhaps it may, 
as St. Paul beheved, be given unto us thus "to understand, as all 
along we ourselves have been understood.” but “at present we 
know only bit by bit All that a human pen can ever wnte is 
the history, not of God’s self-diselosmg .“Jbtivity, but of our hu- 
man readiness to profit by it Yet eyou when this is granted, it 
still remains true that the maimer of the divme self-reveahng is 
not altogether a closed secret to us, and that accordingly we are 
largely able to distingmsh between nght and wrong ways of con- 
ceiving it. To do this will be the busmess of our final chapter. 

n 

The best preface to what we have ourselves to say concemmg 
the idea of revelation will be a short risumi of its very fateful 
history 

If we penetrate as far back into the beginmngs of human rehg- 
lon as our present knowledge is able to carry us, we find that m 
those far-off days the final referendum in all matters of faith and 
practice was the mass of tribal tradition which was handed down 
from one generation to another and accepted by each m turn, 
piously and without question. No less firmly than it was, long 
afterwards, beheved m the Western World that “Roma locuta, 
causa fimta est,” has it been beheved by every people m the in- 
fancy of its social development that, if tradition had anythmg to 
say about any point ^at issue, its word was final. The old Greek 
proverb that “the anoienb/aith of our fathers is good enough for ' 
us"® well represents an attitude which once was worl^-wide Tlie 
troable was, however, that there were many questions concern- 
ing which the tnbal tradition could not, in' the nature of the case, 
have anything to say It could yield only general knowledge — 

■ I Cor 13 12, 0, MoOatt's tnuulatlon. 
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broad reli^ous principles, as we should now call them— which 
presented the general outline of tribal duty and disclosed in a 
general way the will of the gods. But primitive man often finds 
it urgently needful to have particular knowledge of the wjjl of 
God too. He wants to know what his own particular destiny is, 
whether his crops will thrive or fail, whom it is God’s will that he 
should choose as his chief or king, whether it be God’s will that he 
should go to war against his enemy, and whether, if he go to war, 
he wdll prevail again^ him. Now it is the universal belief of 
primitive races that there are means by which such knowledge 
may be (firectly ascertalsijed from the gods As a brilliant popular 
amateur of anthropoIogicfiiT^quiry wrote two thousand years 
ago, ‘‘So far as I know, there is no nation, however polished and 
educated, or however brutal and barbarous, which does not be- 
lieve that warnings of future events are ^ven, and may be under- 
stood and announced by certain persons.”^ Cicero’s word for 
this way of obtaining knowledge is the word we still use — ^‘divina- 
tion.’ With the great variety of methods of divination that have 
been practised in the world we need not here concern ourselves 
in any detailed way, but it is once more to Cicero that we owe 
the most important suggestion towards a classification of them— 
though, as a matter of fact, it is certain that that master-borrower 
was here following the lost masterpiece Concerning Divination 
of Posidonius of Rhodes. Fundamentally, he says, there are 
two kinds of divmation The first is artificial (or technical, 
artificiosa) divination, which requires trained skill in the inter- 
pretation of the signs which the gods provide. Well-known ex- 
amples, which are common to a large number of peoples, are the 
sortilege or drawing of lots, the augury or observation of the 
flights and cries of birds, and haruspication or examination of 
the markings on the entrails of sacrificial animals The other 
is natural divination, so called because in it the divine message 
is directly made clear to the mind of the medium, so that httle 
or no art of interpretation is required The communication is 
sometimes made during sleep, but more often during a waiting 
state of ecstasy or frenzy in which the active powers of the mind 
are supposed to give way to a condition of pure receptivity. The 
person to whom, or through whom, the message is given is said to 

^^cero, Dt DMTmUone, 1, 1 
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be inspired This is the whole doctnne of revelation and inspira- 
tion as it appears among savage tnbes 
The next stage comes when men begin to reflect upon the ongin 
of their tnbal tradition and the source of its authontj'. It 
seems that when culture arrives at a certain point, all peoples 
begin to ask, ‘Whence came the knowledge of the gods which our 
tribe possesses? And what guarantee have we that all our fathers 
taught us about the gods is tnie?’ So far as our knowledge goes, 
the first answer that is given to this que^ion is everj'where the 
same. It consists in applying the doctnne of divmation — and es- 
pecially the doctrine of natural divinati Jn or inspiration— to the 
origin of the tnbal (or national) tradition. Just as the gods still 
make known thdr will in regard to a particular event by revcal- 
mg it to an inspired mantis or prophet, so (it is now said) they 
long ago gave to our people the whole body of our tnbal tradition 
by revealing it to the great inspired men of our race, who re- 
ceived it in ecstasy or m sleep This is, m every comer of the 
world, the earhest theory— if indeed it be nght to call by the 
name of theory a view-point that is earher than the earliest 
science properly so-called— of religious knowledge 
The final step comes with the invention of writing The first 
extensive use made of this invention is usually, if not always, the 
scriptural preservation of the tnbal or national traditions For 
a considerable (though vatymg) time after the traditions are thus 
committed to wnting, no separate mspiration is attnbutcd to the 
scnbes nor are the pages &ey have wntten regarded with any 
special veneration Before many generations have passed, how- 
ever, a special sacred value comes to be attnbutcd to the wntings 
themselves. The unwntten traditions behind the wntten record 
gradually grow dim m the racial memory, and instead of these, the 
i-ecord iteelf now becomes the norm of faith and practice. So in 
almost every case ti^e belief tends to arise that the writers were 
themselves inqiired, and that, instead of merely making record of 
an older tnbal memory, they thanselves recaved thg direct rev- 
elarion of the content of their books from God Thus we arrive at 
the conception of an inspired book. 

This wMe doctrine whose evolution we have been tracing is as 
integral a part of human religion as any that can be named As 
regards its main outlmes at least, the earliest stages of itwsre 
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capable of being illustrated from the histoiy of eveiy known peo- 
ple, and the later stages from iiie histoiy of eveiy people that has 
developed the required degree of reflectiveness and has profited 
by the invention of writing. Yet it must be allowed that tiie kter 
stages of the development hardly display the same measure of 
uniformity as do the earlier ones. The Vedic rehgion, the religion 
of ancient Persia, Judaism and Islam present very much the 
same features; but the rehgion of the Gredrs and Romans never 
developed in quite the same way; and the religion of Chma has 
also been held to form something of an exception to the normal 
rule of progress. 

For the further development of thou^t ^n this whole matter 
of the source and nature of religious knowledge we are, of course, 
indebted to a single people and to those who have been influenced 
by them. In the Greece pf the sixth century B. C, there arose 
that habit of thinking things out in a determined and systematic 
way which we call science, and the on^ and nature of the reh- 
gious tradition was naturally enough one of the mam problems to 
the solution of which the new methods of reflection were applied. 
TPhat the Greeks did was virtually to put aside the idea of rev- 
elation altogether and to seek out a solution of a wholly differ- 
ent kind. The characteristic note is struck by Xenophanes in his 
famous couplet (wntten perhaps about the end of the sixth cen- 
tury),: 


'The gods have not revealed all thin^ to men from the beginning, 

But by Bearchmg they gradually discover what is better."* 

Here discoveiy on man’s part is definitely substituted for revela- 
tion on God’s. Xenophanes, indeed, if we are to beheve Cicero, 
“utterly demed the efficacy of divination” of every kind, but we 
have the same authority for saying that in this he remained quite 
alone among Greek scientists until we come, ipany centuries later, 
to Epicurus and Cameades.® What was usually denied was not 
the reality of divination, but the possibility of explaining religious 
knowlfidge as a whole by reference to it The truth about the 
gods, it was now said, was not suddenly revealed tg old-time seers 
in dream or frenzy; but men slowly and calmly thought it out 

I piels Frarmcntr der VonoXraliler, p 49, Fragment 18 
* Cicero, Z>e DIrtnalione, 1, 3 
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for themselves, and science may now help us to repeat the process 
both more expeditiously and with a better-founded confidence. 
Different thinkers had different views as to the precise nature of 
the scientific grounds on which rehgious belief may thus be held 
to rest, but the earliest view of all really gained the mastery in 
the end. The earbest thinkers — those of the Milesian school — 


were interested chiefly in the explanation of the external world 
and their quest was for what Hiey called its phym (Latin, 
mtura), which meant the unitary pnnciplp underlymg the chang- 
ing forms of its development. Hence, wh^n they were confronted 
with the religious problem, their summary solution of it was to 
identify God with this physis or nst'ure The philosophy of Soc- 
rates, and to a less degree that of Plato, stood for some sort of 
protest against this general view, but it was revived by Socrates’ 
own disciple Antisthenes who thou^t to solve the ethical prob- 
lem by defining virtue as “a hfe in accordance with physts " At 
the feet of Antisthenes sat Grates, and at the feet of Grates sat 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic sohool. So it came about that 
'nature’ was the leadmg concept in the Stoic theory of religious 


knowledge 

In early tunes the problem of rehgious knowledge had been im- 
mensely sunphfied by the fact that men’s attention was largely 
confined to the religion of their own city-state The Stoics, on 
the other hand, were the earliest philosophic school to be really 
cosmopolitan in outlook, as indeed they were the inventors of 
the word ‘cosmopolitan They were therefore definitely faced 
with the problem presented by the vast and confoamg diversity 
of the religious systems current in different states, and the dififi- 
cully of the problem was further accentuated by the fact that 
ihem own scientifio theology— which identified God with Nature 
—stood in fundamental contrast to the religions actually current 
in all states. They jettled the matter by makmg a distinction 
between 'the relipon of nature’- to which their own philosophy 
led them— and ‘the rehgions of states (poZeis)’; ipore bnefly, 
beWfreen 'natural’ and ‘pohtical’ religion. Moreover, since the 
Stoic creed turned on the identification of Nature both with 


Reason (logos) and with Law (nomos), a distinction had to be 


> Unless DioEsnes Uie Omlc ma? bo said to have alreadr invented it vben bg dc- 
dated that "tbe only true state la that of the Tforld frfjV 
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made between the 'Law of Nature and Rea':on’ on the one hand 
and the large variety of laws laid down (thcscis, Latin ■posita] 
by the different states on the other. Thus arose the antithesis of 
natural and positive law and with it also that of natural* and 
positive (which is thus another term for political) religion. The 
Stoics teach that natural religion is at the disposal of all man- 
kind, being based mainly on conceptions innate in ourselves but 
also partly on reflection upon the course of nature as a •nholc, 
whereas the political ipr positive religions arc purely relative in 
character and have (scalar as they go beyond the tenets of nat- 
ural rehgion) no deeper basis or sanction than that which ac- 
crues to them from the fact that they are the established re- 
ligions of particular stales. This theorj' of religion soon became 
the dominant one in the Graeco-Roman world and so remained 
until classical antiquity gave way to Christian influence. 

The next stage in the historic process was initiated, not by the 
Greeks, but by representatives of the Semitic religions who had 
come under Greek influence. These men went to school in cities 
of greater Greece where the Stoic influence was paramount, and 
they had little choice but to accept the distinction between nat- 
ural and positive religion which the Stoics had worked out, and 
which was now part of the common mental equipment of all 
educated men. But there was one thing that, as ardent be- 
lievers in the exclusive supremacy of their own rehgion, they 
could not do— they could not think of their own faith as being 
merel}’ political or positive (i. c , posited by the legal enactment 
of a polls) in character Hence, so far as their own faith was 
concerned, they replaced the distinction of natural and posi- 
tive by that of natural and 'revealed’ religion; their teaching 
being that whereas what the Stoics called ‘the light of nature’ 
was enou^ to make known to all men such general truths about 
God as appeared in sj'slcmatic form in the Stoic creed, only the 
light of a special revelation could initiate ^men into the higher 
mysteries qf the particular faith to which they professed ad- 
herence It IS perhaps in the writings of Philo Judreus lhat-wc 
first find tliis ^•iew clearly expressed, but a good example of it 
which will suffice for our present purpose is to be found in the 
writinp of St. Paul. In the Epistle to the Romans St Paul, 
making use of the technical Greek vocabularj’ of the Stoic 
schools, writes as follows: 
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“For when Gentile nations who have not the Law the Torah of 
Moses], yet do by nature (phym) the things of the Law, they, though 
having no Law, are a law unto themselves, and such men shew the work 
of the law wntten m them hearts*; their conscience’ also bearing witness 
to it] and their reasonings accosmg or defendmg them among themselves. 

. . . What 18 the Jew’s advantage then? . . . This, to be^ with, that 
to them were entrusted the oracles Qogta) of God ”* 

in this way the conception of revelation comes back into the 
mam stream of theological thou^t, where it now stands side by 
side with the conception of nature And fjir fifteen hundred years 
the two conceptions are found livitig ^peaceably together. We 
cannot here attempt to trace the various stages through which 
their relation to one another passSd, but can take tune only to 
notice the general principle guiding men’s thought of that rela- 
tion, vie , that natural rehgion carries us a certain way, and that 
for the rest we must have recourse to revelation. The only mat- 
ter m dispute was where eiractly the Ime was to be drawn, and 
somethmg like a final settlement on this pomt was reached m the 
thirteenth century when St, Thomas Aquinas laid it down that 
natural theology could reach to the unity of God, whereas only 
revealed theology could introduce us to His Trinity or His in- 
carnation m Jesus Chnst This view remained unchallenged im- 
til after the Renaissance; so that we find even Lord Bacon laymg 
it down in his Advancement of Learning that the light of nature 
"sufficeth to convince atheism, but not to mform religion,” It 
may be added that exactly parallel developments to these Chns- 
tian ones took place within all the other Semitic rebgions which 
came in contact with Greek philosophy, and that very similar 
conclusions were in the end amved at. This is a statement that 
could be illustrated from the Islamic theology of the Middle 
Ages, from the Jewish thought of the same penod, from the his- 
tory of the secret cults of Syria, and doubtless also from other 
quarters. i 

Although influences leading to the break-up of this medisval 
synthesis can be traced as far back as the Itabaq Renaissance 
Snd the Protestant Reformation, it was not until about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century that it began to be the object of 
really senous attack The attack took the form of a gradually 

> Tba fovourite Stoic phrase to describo the xotval iwom» or Imiate Ideas 
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growing tendency to rely more and more on the light of nature 
and less and less on the light of revelation. In England this 
movement of thought begins in a definite way with Hobbes’ 
Leviathan and Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy’s De Yeritate, and is 
carried on through Locke and tihe whole Deistic movement to 
its culmination in David Hume. In contmental Europe it be- 
gins with the Cartesian school and Spinoza’s Tractaim Theoh- 
gico-Poktum, and is earned on through Voltaire and the French 
PhUosophes to its culmmation in the Aufklarung. We may per- 
haps sum up the characteristic contention of this whole smculum 
rationalisticum by sayilig that it holds the light of nature alone 
to be sufficient for our religious guidance, so that the Chiisiaan 
revelation adds nothing to the religion of nature, but is merely 
a "republicstion” of it for the benefit of those whose innate con- 
sciousness of it has for one reason or another become dun, or who 
are not sufficiently learned to reason it out for themselves. If it 
be asked what exactly is meant by this ‘light of nature,’ the an- 
swer is the same as would have been given at any time duiing 
the preceding fifteen hundred years or more— partly certain in- 
tiative or self-evident religious beliefs such as were insisted upon 
by the Stoics, and partly certain discursive proofs based on 
scientific and metaphysical speculation, like those suggested by 
Plato and Aristotle. Generally speaking, it may be said that the 
modem reader feels little doubt as to the complete effectiveness 
of the eighteenth-centuiy demolition of the mediseval synthesis, 
and as httle confidence in the ultra-rationahstic view that was at 
the same tune set up in its place ^ 

The final stage, though once more prepared for by a variety 
of earher influences, did not really arrive until the nmeteenth 
century was about to dawn. Of many names which mi^t be 
mentioned in this connection the^two most important are those 
which have so fully engaged our attention throughout this work, 
VIZ, Kant and Schleiermacher; while in tl!e Enghsh-speakmg 
world the earhest important name is perhaps that of Samuel 
Taylor, Colendge. What is characteristic ,of this new perioiis 
that in it the distincMon between natural and revealed rehgion 
is definitely transcended. The light of nature and the light of 
revelation are seen to be, not two separate facts, but different 

>VKJ.jarni, pp 73-76 ’ 
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Bides of the same fact; not two separate avenues to the knowl- 
edge of God, but two ways of regarding the only avenue there 
18 To Schleiermacher there is no distinction whatever between 
natural &nd revealed religion, and it is important to note that 
the two old conceptions are brou^t together, not by one remam- 
ing unchanged and the other being absorbed into it, biit by both 
suffering radical cnticism Kant and Schleiermacher no more 
put their trust in a knowledge of God reached by cosmological 
speculation than they do in an inerrant tradition or scripture 
dropped straight from the hand of God^to the hand of man 
In their different ways they are each Mnvinced that the only 
argument capable of reaching Deity is one that starts not from 
external but from human nature; and they believe too that it 
IB in human nature, and not m its abeyance in trance or dream 
or frenzy, that God characteristically reveals Himself. Hence in 
their pages neither the light of reason and nature nor that of 
revelation and inspiration appears in its old form; but, in such 
form as they do appear, they are one and the same h^t The 
time-honoured settlement according to which man discovers some 
thmgs about God by his own "unaided reason,” whereas others 
he must passively accept as aulbontatively ciimmumcated reve- 
lation, 18 now quite ierupted, it is believed rather that on 
the one hand an entirely unaided reason can discover nothmg 
about God at all, while on the other hand it is only to the keen 
and patient seeker that any aid from Heaven ever comes 
The whole history of thought on this matter may thus be 
rou^ly divided into five periods as follows. 

I Revelation Alone — ^in the early days. 

II Nature Alone— 'in Greek philosophy, 

III Nature and Revelation in Harmony Side by Side— dur- 
' ing the Early and Middle Chnstian Ages. 

IV, Nature and hevelation in Convict— durmg the latter half 
of the seventeenth and the whole of the ei^teenth cen- 
'* tuiy • 

y. The Opposition of Nature and Revelation Transcended — 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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What we have learned, then, is that human discoverj' and di- 
vine revelation, instead of diwding the field of religious knowl- 
edge between them, hold ttie whole field of it in common and are 
but complementaiy sides of the self-same fact of experience. 
The entire process by which men become aware of God may be 
descnbed in tenns of human seeking and findmg, and we have 
done our best so to describe it. But it can be descnbed in terms 
of divine self-disclosure too, and indeed must be so described 
if the full truth about i\. is to be told; although, as has been said, 
our human power to descnb^ it from this divine end must ever 
be of the most limited kind 

What is here asserted is that every human discovery of God 
or of religious truth may be regarded imder the correlative as- 
pect of a divine revelation. Some recent wnters have seemed 
to go further and to assert that all human knowledge, no matter 
in what field, may equally be regarded in this doijble waj'. “Dis- 
coveiy and revelation,” we are told, “are two aspects of the same 
process,” so that "all truth is both discovered and revealed 
This way of speaking, however, runs the risk of taking all mean- 
ing out of the idea of revelation. To say that God reveals Hun- 
self cannot mean merely that He exists to be known or that He is 
always there for men to discover if they can. His self-disclosure 
must mean something more active than this. Moreover, from 
this view of the matter it would follow that the greater part of 
revelation is noj concerned with God at all, but with such thmgs 
as human histoi^'-, the ways of nature, and the properties of num- 
ber and of geometrical figure; for it cannot properly be clauned 
that all knowledge is knowledge of God. What might, possibly, 
be claimed to be true is that in all knowledge there is present, 
at least potentially, an element of something like religious in- 
sight and therefore of divine revelation, or,»as Plato would put 
it, that nothing is worthy to be called cjnslcme which does not 
in some degree participate in the Form of the Good. But from 
this it does not follow that in so far as our knowledge is of the 

* W B MattliewB. The Idea ofBctelaUm (1023), pp 30-31. Cf L Hodgsoa. The 
Place of Season in Christian Apolofelles, p 40' "Season and rorelatlon are cortcla- 
tiro tenns, denoting not contr^ed methods of arriving at truth, but two coffiPlO' 
menus' elements In all attainment of truth " 
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nature of diecoveiy, to that extent it is aleo of the nature of 
revelation, and hence that all knowledge is equally of the na- 
ture of revelation, the truth being rather that while none of our 
kno'Siledge stands wholly unrelated to God’s self-disclosure of 
Himself to our souls, yet that knowledge which we regard as 
being specifically rehgious possesses the character of revelation 
in an altogether different degree from the rest ^ 

What then is the logical basis of this distinction? In what 
sense can our conviction that (let us say) our souls will survive 
death be sai^ to possess the character o^' revelation in an alto- 
gether different degree from our conviction that (let us say) a 
total echpse of the sun will, if th^sky be clear, be visible from 
Greenwidi on such and such a day in the far-distant future? 

If we are to have any light on this question, we must first 
address ourselves to the wider and prior question as to where in 
our human experience we do actually find God revealed 

In what ways does God reveal Himself to' us? 'Ihrough what 
media, in wh4t signs, by what manifestations, does He make 
known to man His nature and His will? That God has left Him- 
self entirely without witness in His world mankmd has (as 
we saw) never been able to believe, and every religious system 
has accordmgly taken it for granted that divination of some kmd 
IS possible Senous difference of opinion anses only in regard 
to the nature of this witness and the authentic methods of this 
divination, and it is here that a real progress of thought can be 
traced The hne of advance may be said to be twofold In the 
first place, we notice a progress from the outw8i|| to the mward. 
In the earlier stages of religious development men look for God 
mainly m external nature, and think to find some declaration of 
His in the flight of birds or in the disposition of the stars 

“The negro going out of his hut one morning strikes his foot against a 
pecuharly-eha^ stolie . . and recognises the presence of a guardian 
and a hdper. The Samoan watches the behaviour of a spinnmg cocoanut, 
orjhe fii^t of a bird to right and left. 'The Central A^tio notes the 
cracks on a tortoise’s shell, much as a modem palmist traces the hnes m 
a human hand The hver is selected as the special seat of the prophetio 
faculty, and Babylonian and Etruscan devdoped a common diagnosis of 

‘"We feel lostlncdTely that tbere is ler moie Dlscoien in edenca and Oar more 
Herniation in reUsIon.'' — S B Maddntosh, The Dtvtne JniHaiiee <1921), anM 
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its marks The Celt divined by the water of wells, or the smoke and 
flames of fires, and slew his pnsoners that the secrets of destiny 

might be discovei^ in their entrails "* 

But as such 'artificial' divination recedes more and more into the 
background and the main reliance comes to be placed on ‘nat- 
ural’ divmatdon by way of dream or trance or frenzy or cata* 
leptic fit, a real advance is registered; for now God is held to 
reveal His nature and His will, not by external omens and por- 
tents, but through tlM spirit of man. Nei’ertlreless, another 
stadium of progress still remains to be traversed — ^the progress 
from the abnormal to the normal. The tendency to look to the 
abnormalities and anomalies of human experience for the traces 
of the Divine is common to both forms of diidnation in their 
earlier stages In the case of ‘artificial’ divination it comes out 
in the attention paid to strange and unusual phenomena like 
comets and eclipses and unexplained events and coincidences of 
eveiy kind, while in the case of ‘natural’ divination it comes out 
in the almost exclusive concentration upon such experiences and 
conditions of the soul as are now generally held to be psj'cho- 
pathic in character. What we have now learned is to look for 
manifestations of the Dnnne, not in the occasional disturbances 
and obscurations of our human nature, but rather in the fullest 
dayhght of its reasonable and healtlij' exercise 

Our conclusion accordingly is that it is in man that God re- 
veals Himself most fully and that the most veridical clue to 
His mind and toII are to be found; in man, moreover, when he 
is at his manliest and best. “He made man in bis own image”— 
there, if they had only realised it, lay the secret which the di- 
viners and the augurs and the soothsajxrs mode the object of 
their ancient quest. 

Yet we must try to give our meaning something of a sharper 
definition than this. For it might well be asltfid: “Is not this the 
maddest and most groundless of all megalomanias, that a par- 
ticular animal species inhabiting a comparatively insignificant 
planet should find in its own specific nature the key to the na- 
ture of the Eternal Being?” And our answer to tiiat question 
can only be that it is not in our own specific animal nature (not 

» J Stain Carpenter, Comparathe ScUplm, pp. 177-;78 
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in our nature as vertebrates or as mammals or as bipeds, nor 
yet m tlie particular bundle of instincts which mark us o2 from 
our nearest brutish relatives, nor in what the old morahsts 
called “the particular constitution of human nature”) that we 
find the footprints of Dinnity, but only in our nature as moral 
personalities So once again we find ourselves led to our old 
conclusion, that it is m our human values that we find God re- 
vealed Not m the procession of the stars, not iu the flight of 
buds, not in the guttural frenzy of the Delphic maid, but m “the 
milk of human kindness” is the character of God made plain 
and Eis will made known. Not m the sound of thunder but in 
the voice of conscience do we hej}r Him speak most plainly. 
Not in hepatoscopic markings, nor yet on tables of stone, but on 
* the tables of the human heart, are His words most plainly to be 
deciphered As it has been finely put, “God speaks to us througli 
ourselves. It is througli our values and obedience to them that 
ue attain to knowledge of Him” and “He is to be seen in the 
liglit of a cottage wmdow as well as in the sun or the stars. 

But the question may still be pressed why, instead of resting 
content mth the ordmaiy language of discovery, we should, in 
speaking of this insight that comes to us through our values, 
feel it necessary to resort to the new category of revelation The 
answer must begin from the consideration that oui values are 
felt by us from the veiy beginmng to be not really ours at all, 
but to belong to a wider order of reality of which (as Plato 
would say) we ore prmleged to “partake ” Goodness is not in 
the first place something that exists m us, but fl^er something 
to which we feel ourselves called, somethmg which makes an 
active claim upon us. Many efforts have indeed been made to 
put us off with a purely ‘naturalistic’ theory of value — a theory, 
that is to say, which would entirely explain our moral con- 
sciousness in terms of our anunal ancestry or as a product of 
its antecedents in (*ur own animal nature. But such explana- 
tions have always seemed to succeed only in proportion as they 
h|ive lost Eight of the deepest and most charactenstic elements 
in the thmg to be explained It is of course undeniable that our 
consciousness of moral obligation and of the Good to which we 
are obliged to conform has an evolutionary history behind it, 

> A Clutton-Broclc, StuSItf fy CMzIlanily, pp, IS, 163, 
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and there may even be a carefully guarded sense in which it is 
allowable to speak of it as havmg bejn “developed from pnor 
elements that are themselves of a non-moral kind.” Yet to speak 
of evolution and development in such a case as this is in no 
sense to offer an explanation, but only to set a problem; and it is 
a problem which, as has been widely felt by earnest students of 
the subject, can never hope to find its real solution in any refer- 
ence to antecedent and simpler elements Our human espen- 
ence of value, in short, cannot be understood in the li^t of any- 
t-hing that hes behind p, secured in the storehouse of the past, 
but only by a forward reference to something that lies ahead of 
us and beckons to us from §.bov6. We have here to do, funda- 
mentally, not with an edifice built up from earthy foundations . 
by human sbll and creativity, but much rather with the pro- 
gressive disclosure to our obedient mmds of a hi^er order of 
reahty. In the expenence of moral obligation there is contained 
and given the knowledge, not only of a Beyond, but of a Beyond 
that is in some sort actively striving to make itself known to us 
and to claim us for its own. This conclusion is not a mere guess, 
nor a leap in the dark, nor a poetic hyperbole, but an honest 
drawing-out of what we find to be implied in the felt impera- 
tiveness of duty. 

The general contention that our awareness of value cannot be 
e.xplamed in terms of its more earthy antecedents but only as a 
progressive participation in a hi^er world of bang whose or- 
ganismg principle is the Good, goes back to the teaching of 
Plato, and fo^ indeed the central thou^t of bis Theory of 
Ideas as well as the esoteric meamng of his famous Myth of 
Recollection In our own day it has had few more notable cham- 
pions than Rudolf Eucken, who throughout his long life and 
voliuninous wntmgs seemed always to be saying only one thing 
— ^that we do not make our values but they make us, that in our 
gradually developing awareness of them we afe not building from 
below but rather grasping at somethmg that is suspended from 
above, and that consequently we have here to do with nothmg 
less than “the invasion of our life by a new Order of jeahtj'.”^ 
We may quote at random; 


‘ OntllanUff ani Vtt Kev litaUtm, Ebj tnuul . p ?6 
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“Hie movement to spmtuahty cannot be considered as a work of any 
separate mdividual facidtiesof the mere man, but it is a movement of the 
AH, which certainly m our jnsition needs our co-operation, but which, at 
the same time, takes us unto itself and makes of us somethbg quite differ- 
ent f Am what wo were at the first view of thmgs.”* 

“The True and the Good are not mere means and instruments of our 
welfare* to treat them thus is to destroy them at then root They are 
rather the revealers of a new and nobler life, of a new world, participation 
in which IS the crucial mark of distmotion between man and animal, or 
rather between the spintual and the aiumal m our own nature— our umque 
position being, m fact, due to our participation as spmtual bemgs m this 
lugher life. . . ! It [i e , this life] cannot possibly be a mere product of 
human rtifiection Ite forms and powers are far too umque to be m any 
way denvable from us.”* ^ 

We can now understand why the world’s great men of faith 
should always have represented their acquisition of rehgious in- 
sight as having its deepest ongm, not in any activity of their 
own spmts, but rather in the activity of that greater Spint Who 
was seeking to make Himself known. The real imtiative in the 
whole matter hes not with man but with God, and before there 
IS faith ou our part there is grace ou His. We may mdeed gp so 
far as to say, with St. Augustine, that faith itself is not an act 
but a gift, yet here it is necessary to speak very carefully and 
with dehcate discrimination of the different factors involved. On 
the one hand it is certain that faith in God cannot be attained 
without an eager activity of search on the part of our own 
minds, but on the other hand it appears to be no less true that 
this eagerness must be largely of the nature qf an eagerness to 
receive, and that a spirit too restlessly stnvingv^y easily over- 
reach itself, nor is this the only walk of hfe in which men may 
fail in fheir quest by tiymg too hard It is all put admirably by 
Baron von Hugel when he writes that "man attains in rehgion, 
as truly as elsewhere — once given his whole-hearted stnving — 
in proportion as he seeks not too directly, not fevenshly and 
strainingly, but in* a largely subconscious, waitmg, genial, ex- 
pansive, endlessly patient sunny manner This is indeed the 
igutliche nicht grimmige Ernst’ of the great GenrBin medieval 
mystics ”® 

> Tht Truih of BeHoUm, Eng transfl , p 160 

> ChrisHanit]/ and the New IdeaHm» Eng transL, pp S-9 

s Estavg and Addresses on the Phitosophv of Re^glont Second Serial, p 60 Cf 
generaU}, H E HacIdntorii,^e DMnr /fiMorir#, cbap 11 * 
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But now there is a last poiilt to which attention must be 
drawn Our initial conclusion was tha^/ it is in man that God 
most truly reveals Himself. Then we went on to argue that it is 
not in man as a particular animal species that this revelation 
appears, but rather in those values which themselves belong to 
a higher world, yet of which man is privileged in some measure 
to partake, TVe must now, however, return from this further and 
more abstract anal 3 'sis to the concreteness of our former state- 
ment. For value is in its very nature a concrete and personal 
thing which cannot exist in the emptiness of mere thought or 
conception at all, but oidy as it is incarnate in limg spirits. No 
point has been more stressed in the thinking of our own age 
concerning divine revelation &an that it is God Himself who is 
revealed to us and not mere truths or doctrines about Hun— 
the divine self-disclosure always taking the form not of com- 
munication but of communion; and from this it may be taken 
to follow that the disclosure is made, at least in the first in- 
stance, not through books but through men.* There is no doubt 
a sense in which the men here in question must be ohr indi- 
ndual selves, for no man can have any knowledge of God and 
the invisible world save as he hears God’s voice speaking di- 
rectly to him m his own conscience. At the same time, we shall 
all be ready to acknowledge that those manifestations of value 
which have done most to lighten oui; darkness are such as have 
been found, not in ourselves, but in other and better men, and 
that it is through our spiritual contacts with these others that 
our highest rev^ions of the Dhune have always been mediated 
to us. As John^dcotus Erigena so nobly has it, "quanta fuent 
sanctarum animarum multiplicatio, tanta crit divinarum the- 
ophaniantm possessio” — ^"there are as many theophanics as there 
are sainlly souls.”- In none of us, perhaps, is the image of God 
wholly defaced or His voice wholly silenced, yet there is not 
one? of us who does not of his own experiepce know how the 
presence of a saintlier character in our midst majf lead us both 
to a more steadfast assurance of God's reality and to a fuller, 

> Tbc idea that God has revealed Himself to man primarflr throngh books Is on In; 
rentlon of tbo pundits not of the prophets God Is in books onljr because Ho sros in 
the men behind the books An Inspired book means properly a book svrltten by an 
inspired T""" 

* Dt DMtfme feature, I, 8 
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Tinderstanding of His mind and^inll. Many of us would say that 
we know of no argumei#. for the reality of the spintual world 
that can compare for persuasive power with the remembrance 
of tMs and that samt of God whom we have been privileged to 
know. Such men put our sceptioism to shame In their presence 
doubt becomes a disloyalty and unbelief a betrayal “A char' 
acter can never be refuted.”^ It is veiy noteworthy that even a 
philosophy like Bergson’s hnds its culmination in this concep- 
tion of revelation through personality. In his Huxley Lecture on 
"Life and Consciousness" there are the followmg very remark- 
able words; 

"The men of moral grandeur, particnlarly those whose inventive and 
simpie heroism has opened new paths to virtue, are revealers of meta- 
physical truth. Although they are the oulmmating pomt of evolution, yet 
they are nearest the source and they enable us to perceive the impulsion 
which comes from the deep. It is in studying these great hves, m stnv- 
mg to e'tperience sympathetically what toey eiqpenence, that we may 
penetrate by an«ct of mtmtion to the hfe-principle itsdf. To perce the 
mystery of the deep it is sometunes necessary to regard the heights It 
is earth's hidden fire which appears at the summit of the volcano 

From the countless particular testunomes which might be drawn 
upon m illustration of this prmmple we must here make a smgle 
random choice. Of Frederick Demson Maurice it has been said: 

"He lived os few men have ever bved m the Divme He was, aa Ms. 
Gladstone has said of him, applying words fiom Dante, ‘a spiritual ^len- 
dour ’ The Divine embraced him He did not need tSstave after it like 
most men. It was the Alpha and Omega of all his bem^^-tbe only reahty, 
in comparison with which all other Uimgs were shadowy. It is this more 
than anything that made him the spintual power that he was. In the 
presence of Maunce it was hardly possible to doubt of a Divine ajiiere, — 
of a spmtual hfe While the commerdal world by its selfishness was doiy- 
ing GM, and the rehgious world by its slanders degradmg Hun, and the 
sdentifie world by its theones hidmg Him from view, or proclanmng Hun 
unknown, there .was d reahty in Maunoe’s faitti that left no room for 
doubt I know of no hfe, with all the mteUectual puzzles which it pre- 
ispnts, so mtenseJy and powerfully Divine.’’* * 

, It is assuredly in the bght of such familiar expenences as these 

' Dean Inge In Pertmol SiUvitm end (lie Life of DeroHon, p 72 

‘Mtnd-Snerev. Eng transl , Amer ed , p S2 

I Prlnflpal Tnllocli In hie JvrdWninirj of Brltflous TfiovfM, p S9S 

30 
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that the ancient history of reveiaiion is to be understood by ns. 
The Hebrew people, looking back updr their marvellous past, 
could not but see in it a progressive actndty of self-disclosure 
on the part of the diidne Being Who, thou^ making HuSiself 
knoTOi to the nation as a whole rather than to any particular 
class within it, had yet used the nation’s great men as His par- 
ticular instruments or vessels. The successive stages in this self- 
disclosure were marked in the people’s mmds by the memory of 
certain great men of faith— Abraham, jMoses, Joshua, Elijah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the rest. When they thought of these men, 
they did not boast of what their nation had produced; but rather 
gave thanks for what their s:iation had received. To their be- 
lieving eyes the whole storj' was even more a record of divine 
love and guidance than it was a record of human achievement. 
They deeply felt that belund it all was the hand of God. 

IV 

And the culminating chapter in this history cannot 6e better 
summed up than in the words of an old writer whose name we 
do not know: “God, who at sundrj' times and in divers manners 
spake in time past imto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by a Son.’’^ What men bad felt 
about Moses and the Prophets they felt in a still more compel- 
Img and definitive way about Jesus Christ. They felt that He 
had revealed t^hem the very face of the Most High. Here at 
length, they was the very "portrait of the imusible God."- 
As they looked into the soul of this Man, they felt that they 
knew at last what God was like. From time immemorial men 
had been seeking a clue; the dniners and augurs and soothsay- 
ers had made many a fndtless guess, followed many a false 
trpil; yet the clue, when now at last it is discovered, turns out 
to be of a strange simplicity and homelinesc — ^it is the soul of a 
Man. This great climax of a world’s seeking is perfectly sym- 
bolize;! in tne story of the I^Iagi, wherein the Wise Men of the 
East^ who have ni^tl}' scanned the heavens and daily read the 
auspices for a sign or hint of Heaven’s meaning, are guided ht 
last by a star to a rillage stable wherein a peasant woman is 
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giving birth to a peasant ohilit— and there Uicir long quest ends 
They no longer look to ^ic stars or to the auspices for a revela- 
tion of God, nor to any of the old omens or oracles. They know 
now'that He is manifest in human flesh. Divination is still pos- 
sible, but by a difTcrcnt sign. * 

Here tlien lies the deep meaning of the Christian doctnne of 
the Ineamation. If nc would know what God is like, it is to a 
Man th.nt uc must turn— "the man Christ Jesus ” If we would 
know where in our c.vpcricncc the dmne Spirit most unmistak- 
ably manifests His presence, this is the answer. ‘In the voice of 
conscience u herein His law is written in our hearts, in His Spirit 
bearing intncss with our spirits^that we arc His children, in 
deeds of love and mercy and heroic self-sacrifice, in the souls of 
good men wherein such things as these arc most manifest to our 
eyes, and supremely and finally in the soul of Jesus Christ 
wherein they all slime witli n new and matchless radiance.' It is 
tho witnecs of all who ha\c come under the spell of His spiritual 
lireocnc^ that God was in Christ, reconciling tho world unto Him- 
self, and that he who hath seen Him hath seen the Father.^ 

The trutli we have here to grasp is that tho highest human 
goodness, since it is the real meeting-point of earth and heaven, 
may be regarded from either of two points of \dew; it may be 
thought of ns man reaching upwards or ns God bending down- 
w ards It is noteworthy that the New Testament writers, though 
making use of the widest variety of thought-forms and modes of 
pvprc'sion, are nciorthcless all agreed in rcgnr%g their Master 
from both points of view. To them all He is tlic’^atcst and the 
best of men, marking the summit of human attainment and of hu- 
man insight into the things of God; but to tlicm all, also, He is 
God's greatest gift to man, marking the climax of the divilie self- 
disclosure. In Him our human aspiration joins hands with God's 
condescension. And so, for all their joy in Him as One perfectly 
obedient to Hij Hcih’cnly Father's will, the prevailing note m all 
llicir spoccli concerning Him is not pndo in something accom- 
plished, but gratitude for something received In the life and 
death of the Man of Nasarelh St. Paul indeed sees “one man's 
obedience,’’- but lie sees also the seal and proof of the love of 
the Most High God "God proves Ins love for us by tins, that 

> Cf H Cor. S . IB, Julm H > • Ronwm C 19 
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Chnst died for us.”‘ “In Christ God reconciled the ■« orld to him- 
self, mstead of counting men’s trcspasSfs against thcm.’’= And 
the response aroused in the hearts of the New Testament writ- 
ers as a whole finds perfect expression in the words of the 
Johannine author. “In this was manifested the love of God to- 
ward us , • “Herein is love, not that we loved God but that 
he loved us and sent his son . . “God so lo\ ed the world 
that he gave his only begotten son . . The Cross, this writer 
would tell us, is indeed the crowning incident in the history* of 
our fitful human quest of the Divine, but it is also, and even more 
significantly, the crowning incident in the history of God’s age- 
long quest of the human heart' 

Thus it is that Jesus Christ has alwaj’s seemed to stand in a 
twofold relation to His Church’s life. He is the greatest of her 
saints, but He is also her Lord. In Him man was made perfect, 
m Him God was made manifest To the Church He has always 
been at once the Son of Man and the Son of God; not indeed as 
though He had a dual personality, and was somelimcs Qod and 
sometimes man,® but rather in the sense in which a modem poet 
addresses Him* 

“Jesus, dirinost when Thou most .art mon ’ 

To some indeed it has in all good faith ajipcarcd that the Chris- 
tian Church, in insisting (as it has always done so firmly) on 
the dmnity of Christ, has been following a wholly false scent; 
and they w’ouli^rge us to content ourselves with regarding our 
Master as thefiicamation not of divine but of human perfec- 
tion. That there is much in the barren and artificial logomachies 
of ecclesiastical Christology to excuse such a revolt we very 
readily'allow; hut after all secures iudicat orbis terrarum. It is 
not likely that on so cardinal an issue as this the instinct of 
niosteen centuries will turn out to liave been wliolly wrong 
Ifor is it difficult to see where it has been pfofourdly right and 
wise. The doctrine of our Lord’s divinity is based on the per- 
ception, which came long ago to the Galilean ^lingers and fislier-*' 

‘npmansC S « 11 Cor 5 IP "IJolin 1 P t 

< I John 4 10 t John 1 16 

• C/ H n SfncUnlosh, The Penan ofjrtai ChrM. pp 2P3-M7. for a critlcliin of 
this vlevT 

» f if H 'Myers. 3atnt Paul 
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folk Ihnl, wl)ilc Jesus was in one regard but a man like them- 
tti\ cs seeking God, yct^mehow also in His words to them and 
His deeds and presence among Uicm God was seeking man; a 
perception whicli after His death on the Cross deepened itself 
into the realisation that not merely had one man tnumphed, but 
high Heaicn had spoken 

Regarded in this light, and ns the culmination of the long his- 
torj' of divination, the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity is surely 
expressive of the profoundeet religious truth It alienates us 
only when it'is interpreted in such a manner as to obscure its 
organic connection wath the histoiy' of revelation ns a whole 
The true Clinstian teaelnng ha*! i^gvcr been that God is incarnate 
in Jc'!us alone, but that in Him He was incarnate supremely. 
Revelation and incarnation arc no unique historical prodigies 
but arc, by God’s grace, of the xciy* warp and woof of our hu- 
man experience The God who speaks to us in Jesus Chnst is 
the same God Who already had spoken, and T\Tio still continues 
to ^Ilcak, "at CTindiy times and in dix’crs manners.” "The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus,” says von Hugel, . . 
IB undoubtedly true and deeply enriching. Yet it can be wisely 
inninlnincd by us only if we gimultancously remember that, how- 
ever truly God revealed Himself with Bupreme fulness and in a 
unique manner in Jesus Christ, yet this same God had not left 
llimcelf, still docs not leave Himself, watbout some witness to 
Himself througliout the ages before Christ, and throughout tho 
roiintrics, groups, and even individual souls w]iom the message, 
the fact, of the histone Jesus has never rcnchco\r who, in sheer 
good faith, cannot understand, cannot see Him as Ho really is 

“\Micrc lov c is, there God is ” 'Rliere there is any love at all. 
He is not wholly absent; but where love is perfected, there He 

' Urntii end AMtrvn on Vhlla^nphti «/ UrlWon, Flirt Ect1(“i, p 131 I cannot 
clrnj mjwlf (lio tili-vnm of quotlne n rlmllar px's'apr from Pror<-r.or PrinBlo-P.'it- 
tloin ‘ ‘Tlili filr unhrrjo,’ layn C.irijlo In tlir fnmoiB cluplcr In Sartor JlfArlui 
on Kntiiral Rupmintunlran, ‘h In vrrjr (lord llio slniMlomod dty of God. Ibroiwll 
r\PTj rfir, lliro<ii;li i r} prv-i lilado, onrf mosf thrmiah rrrrp tiring laul, (ho nlorj of a 
prr-^t Gml fllll iM-im^ * *Man,* lio qiiotrx cl^offlirro from Chrynoyora, *Man U (ho 
f roo SlioMnili' — (ho (Mltln pivwneo. (hit h (o ray, of tho dfi tap Wo aro fjr too npt 
in Ilndt and nirolnnlfo (ho rmt doetrino of fhn Incarnnllon whlcli fonai tho (»n- 
4oof llin riirldlan fnKli WlnluTTrlwIt nui] mran, It mranf nt least thli— that In 
tlio mndlilnni of ilio hlrhirt human life tpo Iumo nrerra as nowliaro else, to tho In- 
tnnH nnturu of tho divine ‘Goil manlfc-a in tho tlnb' la a moro profound philosophical 
tnith (lion Iho Infllcot nirlit of apeeulatlnn (hot oulaoara all prcdleatca and, for tho 
rnntcrtkbir} of God, dodirca'yim unlcnowablo" ITIie Idea 0 / Ood, tip lC*-ie7 ) , 
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is altogether revealed. In moments of little faith, we may he 
haunted wiii the feeling that ofir rel^on is but a one-aded 
trafScking with an unresponsive God \Vho makes no sign to 
show He hears or cares, and Who is never directly present to 
om- experience at all. "No man," we say, "hath seen God at 
any time” And then, perhaps, we remember how the sacred 
text continues: "God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him.”^ For it is not merely that through 
our values we reach God or that from them we infer Him, hut 
rather that in them we find Him. Love is not merely an outward 
mark and symbol of His presence, but is His very self in action 
in our world. And in the soul oX the Man of Nazareth, and in His 
life and death, wherein our world’s highest values are embodied 
and love for us made perfect, it was no mere dim-descried shadow 
of an otherwise masked and inscrutable Deity that we saw and 
knew but, as His Church has always believed, very God of very 
God. 

iX John 4 ; X6«] 
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